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Labor Month In Review 


The April Review 

Michael C. Wolfson and Brian B. 
Murphy extend the debate on income in- 
equality from the focus on the United 
States that appeared in last December’s 
Review. The question addressed here is 
“How do recent levels and trends in in- 
come inequality in the United States 
compare to some outside standard?” The 
standard in this case is the economy of 
Canada. They conclude that the stereo- 
type of a richer but increasingly more 
unequal United States is only partly true. 
While indexes of inequality in the United 
States were found to be higher than those 
in Canada and rising, indexes of polar- 
ization were falling in both countries. 
And, given their assumptions about pur- 
chasing power parities of American and 
Canadian dollars, a substantial fraction 
of Canadian families are actually better 
off than their U.S. equivalents at similar 
points in the income distribution. 

Alan B. Krueger and Aaron Siskind 
weigh in with a late entry to the debate 
about bias in the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI). They model changes in self-re- 
ported financial well-being as a func- 
tion of changes in CPI-adjusted real in- 
come. If that adjustment properly de- 
flates income, their regression of the net 
fraction of families that report being 
better off on the actual fraction report- 
ing real income increases should have 
a Slope of one and an intercept of zero. 
The model can then test a range of pos- 
sible biases in the CPI to see which 
yields results closest to the benchmark 
of “one and zero.” The results of these 
tests suggest that the “unadulterated 
CPI-U-X1” was furthest from rejecting 
these values. 

Cynthia Engel examines the truck- 
ing industry in some detail. This cycli- 
cally sensitive industry has undergone 
large structural changes as a result of 
deregulation, new technologies in lo- 
gistics and distribution, and increased 
competition among modes of transpor- 
tation. As a result, the Nation’s freight 
bill has hit an all-time low, but increas- 
ing workloads and less attractive pay 
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have led to high labor turnover and per- 
sistent driver shortages. 

Anne Winkler provides a sociolo- 
gist’s perspective on trends among dual- 
earner families. Most of the sorting and 
pairing processes involved in forming 
such couples tend to yield unions of per- 
sons on similar points on their gender- 
specific earnings distributions. Because 
average earnings of men are higher than 
those of women, this leads to a tendency 
for the husband to be the higher earner. 
However, in a growing number of cases, 
the wife is the primary earner for the fam- 
ily. From the sociologist’s point of view, 
this leads to interesting questions of the 
nature of decisionmaking within such a 
family. 


21 million work at home 


More than 21 million workers did some 
work at home for their primary employer 
in May 1997. Fewer than one in five of 
these were being paid a wage or salary 
for the time worked at home. Of the 3.6 
million wage and salary workers doing 
paid work at home, 88 percent were in 
“white-collar” occupations such as pro- 
fessional specialty, executives and man- 
agers, sales, and administrative support. 

About 6.5 million self-employed 
persons did some work at home in May 
1997. This was more than half of all the 
self-employed who were at work during 
the survey reference week. More than 4.1 
million of the self-employed indicated 
they were working in home-based 
businesses. These home-based businesses 
were concentrated in the service indus- 
tries. In terms of occupation, about two- 
fifths of home-based workers (1.7 
million) were managers or professionals. 

An additional 1.8 million workers did 
some work at home on a second job, 
bringing the total number of persons who 
worked at home to 23.3 million, includ- 
ing 1.2 million who had two jobs and 
worked at home on both. 

For more information, see news re- 
lease USDL 98-93, Work at Home in 
1997. 


Flextime more common 


The number of full-time wage and sal- 
ary workers with flexible schedules that 
allowed them to vary the time they be- 
gan or ended work was about 25 mil- 
lion in May 1997. The proportion of 
workers with such schedules had risen 
sharply from the 15.1 percent recorded 
in a similar survey in May 1991, to 27.1 
percent. The increase was widespread 
among demographic groups, occupa- 
tions, and industries. 

Other findings from the May 1997 
work schedules supplement to the Cur- 
rent Population Survey included the fact 
that about 15.2 million persons (out of 
90.5 million full-time wage and salary 
workers) normally worked a shift other 
than a regular daytime schedule. The 
most common alternative schedules were 
evening shift, an employer-arranged ir- 
regular schedule, night, and rotating 
shift. 

While flexible schedules are much 
more common, the great majority of 
workers still start some time between 
6:30 and 9:30 a.m. with the biggest bloc 
(32.6 percent) coming in between 7:30 
and 8:29 a.m. The most common quit- 
ting hour was 4:30 to 5:29 p.m. 

For more information, see news re- 
lease USDL 98-119, Workers on Flex- 
ible and Shift Schedules in 1997. 


The Review Online 


The internet version of Monthly Labor 
Review is on http://www.bls.gov/opub/ 
mlrhome.htm 


The editors welcome your comments 
on articles and other material appear- 
ing in the Monthly Labor Review. 
Communications may be sent to the 
Editor-in-Chief at the addresses on 


the inside front cover, or faxed to 
(202) 606-5899. 
News releases discussed in this is- 
sue are available at: 
http://stats.bls.gov/newsrels.htm 


Inequality Trends 


Michael C. Wolfson 
and 
Brian B. Murphy 


Michael C. Wolfson is a 
director general with 
Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. Brian B. 
Murphy is an econo- 
mist in the same 
organization. 


New views on inequality trends 
In Canada and the United States 


Analysis reveals that, from 1974 to 1995, 

a large portion of Canadian families 

had absolutely higher purchasing power 

than their U.S. counterparts; in both countries, 
individual earnings polarization fell 


over the past decade 


Ce qui est simple est toujours faux, 
ce qui nel est pas est inutilisable 
[Whatever is simple is always wrong, 
whatever is not is unusable] 

—Paul Valéry 


onventional wisdom has it that U.S. soci- 
é ety is both richer and more unequal than 

Canadian society and that the two have 
become more unequal in recent decades. More- 
over, increasing globalization has raised concerns 
about a “race to the bottom’”—that global com- 
petition in the production of traded goods and 
services is forcing countries with more generous 
social transfers or more egalitarian wage struc- 
tures to abandon these mechanisms or risk losing 
out. This article addresses such conventional wis- 
dom by focusing on a comparison of income in- 
equality in Canada and the United States over the 
past two decades. Given the similarity of the two 
countries’ societies, as well as their close and 
growing economic integration, with the highest 
level of bilateral trade of any two countries in the 
world, this comparison provides an opportunity 
to assess the possible impact of globalization on 
the convergence of income inequality. 

The distribution of income in any society is 
complex and multifaceted. The analysis that fol- 
lows endeavors to give an overall picture by pre- 
senting data from several perspectives. In particu- 
lar, it starts with data on the labor market from an 
individual viewpoint and then moves to the 
broader perspective of families and their dispos- 
able incomes. 


A number of intriguing results emerge from 
the analysis. One is that, even though the U.S. 
economy appears better off in terms of total out- 
put per capita, families (including unattached in- 
dividuals) living in the United States are not nec- 
essarily better off, in terms of disposable income, 
than their Canadian counterparts. Indeed, roughly 
half of Canadian families had disposable incomes 
in 1995 that gave them higher purchasing power 
than otherwise comparable U.S. families. The 
reason is that the very rich in the United States 
pull up the average income much more than in 
Canada, while those at the bottom of the U.S. in- 
come spectrum have less purchasing power than 
those at the bottom in Canada. 

One major factor in these comparisons is the 
labor market. On average, U.S. workers make 
more money than their Canadian counterparts; 
however, the numbers of individuals working for 
pay in the two countries do not accord with the 
usual impressions given by comparing official un- 
employment rates. Also, while trends in the dis- 
tribution of labor income were quite different in 
the United States and Canada in the decade from 
the mid-1970s to the mid-1980s, the following 
decade, up to 1995, saw much more similar pat- 
terns of change in the two countries. 

In terms of labor market inequality, the results 
of the analysis accord with the conventional wis- 
dom, namely, that inequality has been increasing. 
However, polarization is an aspect of income dis- 
tributions (as is the incidence of poverty) that is 
distinct from inequality, and polarization itself 
does not always increase when inequality in- 
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creases. Perhaps surprisingly, this was in fact the case for the 
U.S. earnings distribution between 1985 and 1995: the pro- 
portion of workers with earnings close to the median rose over 
the period, as it did in Canada. In other words, both countries 
experienced the opposite of a “disappearing middle class” in 
their earnings distributions. 

What matters more directly to families than individual la- 
bor income inequality or polarization is their disposable in- 
come—labor income, plus investment returns, plus govern- 
ment transfers, less income taxes and payroll taxes. Family 
disposable income therefore depends not only on the labor 
market in each country, but also on national, State, Provin- 
cial, and local government social programs and taxation poli- 
cies (as well as the correlations among husbands’, wives’, and 
other family members’ incomes). From this perspective, 
Canada is clearly “kinder and gentler”: both inequality and 
polarization are considerably lower, and incomes at the bot- 
tom of the spectrum are higher, than in the United States. 
Moreover, between 1985 and 1995, both inequality and po- 
larization of family disposable income fell in Canada, while 
both rose in the United States. 

One trend that was similar concerned the low-income popu- 
lation, which, defined simply as those families with half the 
median family income or less, fell in both countries. The U.S. 
incidence of low income was about 50 percent higher than 
Canada’s, but contrary to trends based on the official (abso- 
lute) U.S. poverty line, low income defined in this relative 
manner fell in the United States from 1985 to 1995. 


Macroeconomic context 


To place the analysis in context, charts 1 and 2 show trends in 
two sets of widely used indicators for Canada and the United 
States over the past 25 years. The trends in gross domestic 
product (Gpp) per capita in chart 1 support the conventional 
wisdom that the U.S. economy both is richer and has been 
growing at a somewhat faster rate than the Canadian economy. 
The reason there are two curves for the U.S. trend is to indi- 
cate the sensitivity of this comparison to alternative ways of 
converting U.S. cpp per capita from U.S. dollars into Cana- 
dian dollars of equivalent purchasing power. The standard ap- 
proach is to use purchasing power parities rather than the ex- 
change rate, but there are several such measures available. 
(See appendix.) In the comparison presented in chart 1, the 
specific measure chosen does not affect the overall result, but 
it will be important in subsequent comparisons between the 
two countries. 

Chart 2 shows trends in two sets of official labor market 
indicators. Employment-to-population ratios have been trend- 
ing up slowly in both countries, although the U.S. rate has 
moved ahead of Canada’s since the late 1980s. Unemploy- 
ment rates, which once were similar in the two countries, be- 
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gan to diverge in the early 1980s, with the Canadian rate now 
almost double that of the United States. This suggests a weaker 
labor market in Canada. 


Workers and labor market earnings 


Given the fore going background, this section focuses on indi- 
vidual incomes from working. The next section considers fam- 
ily disposable income.! 


Average earnings. The major source of income for the vast 
majority of families is from working. Income is defined in 
this article to include both employment and self-employment 
income, or “earnings,” for short. Table 1 shows earnings for 
the United States and Canada over the past two decades.” Both 
mean and median earnings are presented for all “working- 
age” individuals, defined as those aged 18 to 64, and also 
separately for men and women. In this table, dollar amounts 
are “own-country” currencies. 

These earnings data support the view that the U.S. economy 
has been growing faster overall than Canada’s. From the in- 
formation in the first row, mean earnings in Canada grew by 
(Canadian) $600 over the first decade and then by $900 over 
the second decade, while in the United States, it grew by (U.S.) 
$1,300 and then by $2,400.? However, median earnings, 
shown in the second row, fell in Canada from 1974 to 1985 
and then rose by more than $1,000, while in the United States, 
median earnings grew by about $1,400 and then $800 during 
the respective periods. 

These mean- and median-earnings figures reveal somewhat 
different trends than does cpp per capita, shown in chart 1, 
which grew in both countries more from 1974 to 1985 than 
from 1985 to 1995. Part of the reason for this difference as to 
which decade saw faster growth is that the population of earn- 
ers has also been changing. (Yet another perspective on these 
rates of income growth is given for family disposable income 
in the section of the same name.) 

The third row of table 1 shows the proportion of individu- 
als aged 18 to 64 who reported at least $500 (in 1995 Cana- 
dian dollars) in earnings for the year. This threshold has been 
used to define “effective labor force participant,” the satis- 
faction of which is the basic criterion for someone’s being an 
“earner” in this analysis. The concept differs from the official 
employment-to-population ratio, which is simply the average 
of the 12 monthly ratios over a calendar year. Instead, status 
as an effective labor force participant is based on nontrivial 
annual labor force attachment, defined in terms of receiving a 
minimal amount of income from work over the calendar year.* 

The proportion of the working-age population who were 
effective labor force participants grew a bit faster in the United 
States than in Canada. Interestingly, however, both countries 
had essentially the same proportion of working-age effective 


Real gross domestic product per capita, Canada and United States (using two measures of purchasing 
power parity), 1970-95 
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labor force participants in 1995, not- 
withstanding the fact that Canada’s 
unemployment rate was almost double 
that of the United States that year and 
that the U.S. employment-to-popula- 
tion ratio was several percentage 
points higher than Canada’s, as shown 
in chart 2.° 

The remaining two sets of rows in 
table 1 show dramatic differences in 
levels and trends in earnings and in 
rates of effective labor force partici- 
pation for men and women. Men’s 
mean earnings were either roughly 
stagnant (falling and then rising to just 
over their 1974 levels in the United 
States) or falling (in Canada), while 
men’s median earnings fell consist- 
ently in both countries, as did the over- 
all proportion of male effective labor 
force participants. In the meantime, the 
picture for women was the opposite: 
in both countries, women’s earnings 
grew significantly, as did the propor- 
tions of women who were effective la- 
bor force participants. Specifically, in 
1974, 94 percent of Canadian men 
were effective labor force participants, 
about 4 percent more than in the 
United States; but 4 percent fewer Ca- 
nadian women were effective labor 
force participants (55 percent, com- 
pared with 59 percent). By 1995, how- 
ever, the women’s rates were identical 
in the two countries, at about 73 per- 
cent, while the men’s rates fell approxi- 


Mean and median earnings of workers aged 18 to 64 years, in 
own-country thousands of 1995 dollars, and effective labor force 
participation, Canada and United States, 1974,1985, and 1995 
| Canada United States 
Categor' = — =peas 
ea 1974 1985 1995 1974 1985 1995 
Total: 
Mean earnings ..........-++++: 20.4 214 21.9 18.2 19.6 21.9 
Median earnings ............. 15.8 15.5 16.5 12.7 14.2 15.0 
Effective labor force 
participants (percent) .... 74.2 78.9 79.3 73.9 ett 79.3 
Men: 
Mean earnings ............-++: 32.0 29.4 28.3 28.8 27.9 29.3 
Median earnings ..........-.- 30.1 26.4 24.3 26.4 2257 22.0 
Effective labor force 
participants (percent) .... 93.6 89.7 86.1 89.9 87.0 86.2 
WOMGM 2s. cscarc. costensteterec cess 
Mean earnings ....... 8.9 12.7 15.6 8.3 11.6 14.8 
Median earnings 2.3 Wee 10.2 2.9 del 10.0 
Effective labor force 
participants (percent) .... 54.9 68.1 72.5 58.8 67.6 t2.7 
Mean and median earnings of workers aged 18 to 64 years, in 
thousands of Canadian dollars, Canada and United States, 1974, 
1985, and 1995 


Category 


Mean earnings: 
Own-country dollars ......... 
Statistics Canada 

purchasing power 
DANO S acct wteeceen sere cceeks 
Penn World Table 
purchasing power 
ParitieS eck feos. coven eecesee 


Median earnings: 
Own-country dollars ....... 
Statistics Canada 

purchasing power 
PANIES ose scenennestx--aees 
Penn World Table 
purchasing power 
PANIIOS Hee eciseccsccncesccveccs 


mately twice as fast in Canada, to the point where they were 
also basically the same as in the United States by 1995, about 
86 percent. 

The data in table 1 do not allow direct comparisons of earn- 
ings levels between Canada and the United States, because 
dollar amounts are all expressed in own-country currencies. 
Hence, table 2 shows mean and median income for all effec- 
tive labor force participants aged 18 to 64, this time in Cana- 
dian dollars. Two conversion rates have been used in order to 
give an indication of the sensitivity of the results to the specific 
choice of measure of purchasing power parity. (See appendix.) 

The one year in which real Canadian mean and median 
earnings were higher than in the United States was 1974. In 
1995, Canadian median earnings were anywhere from $250 
to $2,250 lower than the corresponding U.S. figure, depend- 
ing on the measure of purchasing power parity used, while 
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Canada United States 


1974 1985 1995 1974 | 1985 | 1995 
a ES | | 8 ae 
20.4 21.4 21.9 18.2 19.6 21.9 
20.4 21.1 21.9 20.1 25.2 27.4 
20.4 24.4 21.9 18.9 22.0 24.5 
15.8 15.5 16.5 12.7 14.2 15.0 
15.8 15.5 16.5 14.0 18.3 18.8 
15.8 15.5 16.5 13.2 15.9 16.8 


eee eeeeEEEeEeE—Ee——eeseae 


mean earnings were from $2,500 to $5,500 lower—about 
$16,500 in Canada, compared with $16,800 to $18,800 (in 
Canadian dollars) for the United States. 


Earnings inequality and polarization. To explore trends in 
individual earnings inequality, table 3 presents a series of sta- 
tistics for four groupings of effective labor force participants 
(that is, those with annual earnings of at least $500, in 1995 
Canadian dollars): first working-age (18 to 64 years) men, then 
working-age women, then both combined, and finally, all ef- 
fective labor force participants aged 15 or older. The first five 
rows of data show quintile earnings shares. The next two rows 
then break the top quintile in half, showing the shares of the 
9th and 10th deciles, while the following row gives the Gini 
coefficient. All of these measures are standard indicators of 
income inequality. 


Earnings inequality and polarization indicators for effective labor force participants, 1974, 1985, and 1995 


[In percent] 


Quintile or decile Canada United States 
pea an ocnc 1974 1985 1995 1974 1985 1995 
Men, 18-64 years 
Indicators of inequality: 
1st quintile 4.8 3.4 3.5 4.2 3.5 3.4 
2nd quintile .. 12.6 10.6 10.5 11.9 10.4 9.5 
3rd quintile ... 18.4 18.1 17.6 17.9 16.9 15.3 
4th quintile ... 24.0 25.8 25.2 24.2 24.5 22.5 
5th quintile 40.2 42.0 43.2 41.9 44.7 49.2 
OURMDIOCHOL tices. otevsveacnccactectastestecs 15.2 16.6 16.6 Oey, 16.4 15e7, 
10) 1p1(0 (2%0) | (Ses ee ee 25.0 25.3 26.6 26.2 28.3 33.5 
GMI COBTICIOIM 2 ooo. caeeee sa. cntenxeacet 352 392 401 375 413 455 
Indicators of polarization 
(percent of median): 
33.6 23.8 25.2 81:3 23.8 24.5 
46.2 SN/ 35.8 44.0 34.7 34.3 
67.3 58.8 57.1 65.1 57.4 55.4 
70.0 63.0 61.9 67.3 61.4 59.1 
.278 .363 .363 .302 .376 .396 
Women, 18-64 years 
Indicators of inequality: 
1st quintile 3.2 2.8 3.1 2.8 2.8 3.1 
2nd quintile .. 9.6 9.1 9.3 9.1 9.3 9.4 
3rd quintile ... 18.0 WA 17.1 17.3 16.9 16.1 
Ath quintile ... 26.0 26.3 25.9 26.3 25.7 24.4 
5th quintile 43.2 44.7 44.6 44.4 45.2 47.0 
OMN DOCH OR Fe oes san ctac eves av cacteatees 17.1 17.8 17.6 18.0 17.8 17.2 
MOUNGOCHS rivtc-.nnckecseeccsecsesnnaenve 26.0 26.9 26.9 26.4 PUG) 29.8 
GIN GOGHIGIONT s.c-.c-dee-cccc00.cac0cen-c--- .408 426 421 424 428 441 
Indicators of polarization 
(percent of median): 
TNA aeewtirscetet ces sen eisvacsscescatesees 22.5 20.0 20.3 20.5 P2i\KS) 22.4 
75-150 33.8 28.9 29.9 29.6 31.6 30.4 
31059240) 8 ee eee 54.7 50.4 51.5 50.4 52.3 52.7 
GOH 225 eiiiiassciseniereesssoscc-cohtests -58.4 54.9 56.2 55.3 55.9 56.8 
“Polarization coefficient” ................. .389 436 425 436 .429 424 
All effective labor force 
participants, 18-64 years 
Indicators of inequality: 
1st quintile 3.4 2.9 3.1 2.8 2.8 3.0 
2nd quintile .. 10.4 9.3 9.5 9.4 9.2 9.0 
3rd quintile ... 17.4 16.9 17.0 16.6 16.0 15.2 
4th quintile ... 25.0 25.9 25.4 25.1 24.7 23.0 
5th quintile 43.8 45.1 45.0 46.1 47.4 49.8 
OU GRCNG teces eeterceSacsbescsscsness 16.5 17.8 17.3 17.2 17.4 16.4 
MOEN Ore sr csi Wiest cccnaxcxsuaenasen 23 PaRS) 27.7 28.9 30.0 33.4 
GIA COCICIONE si 5.2-5<cnnson2-cchcnn-nnvannte 407 428 .423 436 447 467 
Indicators of polarization 
(percent of median): 
USE LS eee LS een 24.1 21.6 21.7 21.2 alee 22.9 
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Continued—Earnings inequality and polarization indicators for effective labor force participants, 1974, 1985, 


Another way to characterize income distributions is in terms 
of polarization. This notion was motivated by the 1980s de- 
bate on the “disappearing middle class.” While the distinction 
is not widely appreciated, polarization and inequality are dif- 
ferent concepts. For example, income distributions can change 
in ways such that polarization goes up while inequality goes 
down, or vice versa. (See appendix.) 

Accordingly, the remaining rows for each of the four 
population groups in table 3 show polarization indicators. One 
such indicator gives the proportions of the population with 
earnings in various ranges straddling the median level of earn- 
ings. For example, the row labeled “75-150” gives the pro- 
portion of earners with earnings between 75 percent and 150 
percent of the median, one possible definition of the middle 
class. If this proportion falls, we can usually conclude that the 
proportion of middle-range earners is falling, so that the dis- 
tribution is becoming more spread out from the middle, or 
more polarized. The last row shows figures for a summary 
measure of polarization that is analogous to the Gini coeffi- 
cient. (See appendix.) 

None of these indicators provides a complete measure of 
trends in inequality or polarization. Rather, the widely ac- 
cepted “gold standard” for inequality comparisons is the un- 
derlying Lorenz curves, and there are analogous polarization 
curves. In comparisons of two income distributions, however, 
either of these kinds of curves can cross (and not necessarily 
in the same way), in which case an unambiguous ranking of 
inequality or polarization is impossible. Thus, even though no 
graphs of the underlying Lorenz or polarization curves are 
presented, the conclusions have in all cases been based on 
inspection of these underlying curves. 
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United States 
Quintile or decile Caneda 
Sela eye 1974 1985 1995 1974 1985 1995 
Seb (oa 
All effective labor force 
participants,15 years and older 
Indicators of inequality: 1st quintile .. Qf, 2.4 2.7 2.2 2.3 2.6 
Qi GUINEIE ecececa ves Jonecernesenecnreness 9.5 8.6 9.0 8.3 i 8.5 8.5 
3rd quintile .... 17.1 16.7 16.8 16.2. 15.7 15.0 
4th quintile .... 25.4 26.1 25.6 25.5 24.9 23.1 
5th quintile .... 45.3 46.2 45.8 47.9 48.5 50.8 
9th decile ...... 17.0 18.1 17.6 LATA 17.7 16.7 
10th decile .... 28.3 28.0 28.2 30.1 30.8 34.1 
Giniieostficlants:-2.-:<2..c-..-0e-ae ee 431 444 436 463 465 481 
Indicators of polarization 
(percent of median): 


The results in table 3 for men generally accord with the 
widely held views that earnings inequality was higher in the 
United States than in Canada® and that inequality has been 
increasing in both countries,’ though the data presented here 
are not directly comparable to data presented in earlier stud- 
ies. One reason is that many studies focus on subsets of the 
population, such as those with full-time, year-round attach- 
ment to the labor force; or they consider hourly rather than 
annual earnings, and then only for one (possibly “average’’) 
job, even if the individual had more than one over the year; or 
they exclude self-employment earnings. In contrast, the re- 
sults presented in this article cover everyone with nontrivial 
attachment to the labor force on an annual basis, as well as all 
their incomes from working. 

Another reason for the different conclusions may be the 
choice of statistical indicators. The inequality measures used 
here have been carefully selected from the viewpoint of “con- 
struct validity.” They can never be inconsistent with orderings 
given by Lorenz curves, unlike widely used statistics such as 
the 90-10 percentile cutoff ratio, the logarithm of this ratio, or 
the variance of the logarithms. Moreover, one set of measures 
has been designed explicitly to measure polarization.*® 

In any case, there are interesting differences in trends be- 
tween Canada and the United States. Virtually all the growth 
in earnings inequality in Canada occurred during the 1974-85 
period, with apparently no statistically significant changes? be- 
tween 1985 and 1995, although the quintile shares indicate 
that the underlying Lorenz curves cross, so that unequivocal 
statements about earnings inequality trends are not possible. 

From the last five rows in the section for men in table 3, it 
is clear that there was a decline in the number of “middle- 


class jobs” (or, more accurately, of men with middle-range 
earnings) from 1974 to 1985 in Canada, but, if anything, a 
slight increase from 1985 to 1995. For example, the propor- 
tion of men with earnings between 75 percent and 150 per- 
cent of the median fell significantly, from 46 percent of all 
effective labor force participants to 36 percent, between 1974 
and 1985, but then remained essentially unchanged up to 
1995. This trend is reflected in the movements of the sum- 
mary index of polarization, shown in the last row of this sec- 
tion of the table. (Higher values imply greater polarization.) 
In contrast, polarization increased for U.S. men in both peri- 
ods: in 1974, the number of “middle-class earners” was al- 
ready lower than in Canada—44 percent, compared with 46 
percent, for those with earnings 75 percent to 150 percent of 
the median. The proportion of U.S. men with earnings in this 
range fell somewhat less than in Canada through 1985, but 
then it fell again, marginally, up to 1995, while Canada’s fig- 
ure remained static. 

Charts 3 through 5 give more detail on the underlying 
changes in the income distributions in the two countries by 
showing decennial earnings growth rates at each point 
throughout the income spectrum.'° For example, the top panel 
of chart 3 shows that, for the first two-thirds of U.S. male 
effective labor force participants, real earnings fell over the 
1974-85 period, while the bottom panel of chart 4 indicates 
that virtually all women in both countries had earnings growth 
of at least 10 percent per decade from 1985 to 1995. 

When these “growth-rate curves” are monotonically in- 
creasing, it follows logically that the underlying Lorenz curves 
do not cross and that inequality is increasing."' Interestingly, 
the curves shown in the charts are generally not monotonic 
(not even if they were “smoothed” to remove the effects of 
sampling variability and respondents’ proclivity to report their 
incomes in rounded-off numbers), so that no rigorous state- 
ments about changes in inequality are possible. 

For example, the bottom panel of chart 3 shows that, in 
both countries, men’s earnings inequality over the 1985-95 
period generally increased for the first 15 percent of the popu- 
lation, fell over the next 15 percent or so, was unchanged for 
the next 30 percent or 40 percent, and increased for the re- 
maining population. Corresponding changes in quintile and 
decile shares are shown in table 3; notwithstanding the 
changes in Gini coefficients in the table (increasing by about 
0.04 in the United States and about one-fourth as much in 
Canada), the bottom panel of chart 3 shows qualitatively very 
similar patterns of change in the two countries, with the U.S. 
and Canadian growth-rate curves nearly superimposed on 
each other.” 

In contrast, the top panel of chart 3 shows that the two 
countries’ growth-rate curves for men were quite dissimilar 
over the 1974-85 period. The United States had an unequivo- 
cal increase in earnings inequality for male effective labor 


force participants throughout almost the entire earnings spec- 
trum (the bottom decile being the main exception), while in 
Canada, earnings inequality for men increased at a sharper 
rate than in the United States for most of the earnings spec- 
trum, although it declined within the upper decile. The chart 
shows generally monotonically increasing growth rates for the 
middle 80 percent of the population of male effective labor 
force participants for both countries, but a somewhat lower 
slope in the United States, except in the uppermost tail of the 
earnings distribution. 

The second section of table 3 and both panels of chart 4 
show the corresponding statistics for women. In the table, the 
quintile and decile shares indicate that the underlying Lorenz 
curves were crossing. This is also evident from the chart, in 
which the growth-rate curves are definitely not monotonic, so 
no general statement about the changes in earnings inequality 
among women is possible for either country, for either dec- 
ade. As was the case for men, growth-rate curves for women 
were dissimilar over the 1974-85 period, but similar in shape 
for 1985-95. 

Polarization of women’s earnings, however, was unam- 
biguous in Canada, rising from 1974 to 1985 and then falling. 
In the United States, the underlying polarization curves (the 
analogue of the Lorenz curve for making unequivocal judg- 
ments) cross at about the 90th percentile, so no general state- 
ments are possible. Nevertheless, table 3 indicates a rather 
general increase in midlevel U.S. female earners from 1974 
to 1985 (relative to their median) and a more ambiguous in- 
crease from 1985 to 1995. 

Comparing men’s with women’s earnings in charts 3 and 
4, we readily see that one major difference is the generally 
higher growth rates of women’s earnings, not only at each 
point in time, but also virtually throughout the earnings spec- 
trum. The other major difference is in the slopes of the curves: 
for men, the generally positive slopes indicate an increase in 
inequality, while for women, the curves have more pro- 
nounced regions of downward slopes. 

Of course, the labor market is not completely segregated 
by sex, so it is appropriate to look at the earnings distri- 
butions for the entire population of effective labor force par- 
ticipants. These results are shown in the last two sections 
of table 3 and in chart 5, for those aged 18 to 64. As indi- 
cated by the nonmonotonic curves in the chart, as well as the 
conflicting movements in quintile and decile shares shown 
in the corresponding section of the table, the underlying 
Lorenz curves for Canada and the United States cross for 
both decades’ changes. Nevertheless, inequality generally 
increased from 1974 to 1985 in both countries, more so in 
Canada. 

Perhaps surprisingly, polarization appears to have fallen 
in Canada and in the United States over the 1985-95 period, 
after rising in both countries during 1974-85. Inspection of 
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Decennial growth rates in earnings by M-tile, Canada and United States, male effective 
labor force participants aged 18 to 64, 1974-95 
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cennial percent change in earnings for each M-tile, from first to second earnings distribution (in own-country constant dollars). 
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participants aged 18 to 64, 1974-95 


Decennial growth rates in earnings by M-tile, Canada and United States, female effective labor force 
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the underlying curves shows that the decline in polarization 
in Canada was unambiguous, but that the U.S. curves cross at 
about the 90th percentile. Except for this upper tail, however, 
the data indicate that the number of “middle-class” earners 
increased in the United States, even though inequality also 
increased. 

The last block of rows in table 3 broadens the population 
to consider everyone aged 15 or older who was an effective 
labor force participant.'? The data in these rows show am- 
biguous changes in inequality, because the Lorenz curves 
cross. But for the United States, as well as Canada, there is an 
unambiguous increase in the number of “middle-class” earn- 
ers from 1985 to 1995. For the United States, this increase is 
contrary to virtually all discussions in the literature. The ba- 
sic reason is that U.S. analyses use only inequality indicators, 
so they are unable to notice trends in polarization, or the “dis- 
appearance of the middle class,” as it is generally understood. 

As a final look at individual earnings, charts 6 and 7 pro- 
vide comparisons of levels of earnings throughout the distri- 
bution between Canada and the United States for the popula- 
tion of effective labor force participants aged 18 to 64. Chart 
6 uses Statistics Canada’s measure of purchasing power par- 
ity, which is conceptually the most appropriate. However, the 
Penn World Table’s measures are much more widely used in 
macroeconomic analysis, as well as in virtually all cross-na- 
tional studies of inequality.'* Thus, to give an indication of 
the sensitivity of the results to the choice of purchasing power 
parity, and because the two measures bracket the range dis- 
cussed in the appendix, chart 7 shows the same comparison 
using the Penn World Table purchasing power parities (in both 
cases, for the personal final expenditure component of Gpp). 

Using Statistics Canada’s bilateral purchasing power pari- 
ties, chart 6 shows that in 1974, the first 80 percent of Cana- 


Canada and United States, 1974, 1985, and 1995 
[In percent] 


Canada 
Category 


Mean disposable income: 
Own-country dollars........ 
Statistics Canada 

purchasing power 
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Penn World 
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Median disposable income: 
Own-country dollars ........ 
Statistics Canada 
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Mean and median family disposable income, in thousands of dollars, 


United States 


dian earners were absolutely better off than their U.S. coun- 
terparts. But by 1985, U.S. earners were all better off than 
their Canadian counterparts, generally by as much as 10 per- 
cent to 20 percent, although the extent of this advantage was 
somewhat reduced in 1995. If, on the other hand, the Penn 
World Table purchasing power parities are used, as in chart 7, 
the first 80 percent of earners in the two countries were essen- 
tially equal in the effective purchasing power of their earn- 
ings in 1985 and in 1995. In the latter year, U.S. earners were 
at least $5,000 better off than their Canadian counterparts only 
above the 90th percentile and more than $10,000 better off 
only above the 95th percentile. 


Family disposable income 


This section examines sets of statistical indicators for family 
disposable income similar to those examined for individual 
earnings in the previous section. (See appendix for defini- 
tions of family and disposable income.) 


Mean and median incomes. Table 4 shows mean and me- 
dian levels of disposable family income. Families include both 
unattached individuals and families with two or more mem- 
bers. Results are given in own-country constant dollars, as 
well as in Canadian dollars, using the Statistics Canada and 
Penn World Table purchasing power parities for personal fi- 
nal expenditure. 

Average family disposable income was approximately 
$35,000 in Canada in 1995. The corresponding U.S. figure 
was either about the same or $4,000 higher, depending on the 
measure of purchasing power parity used. For median dispos- 
able family income, U.S. levels ranged from a few hundred 
dollars higher to almost $3,000 lower, again depending on 
the choice of purchasing power parity 
in 1995. Indeed, the only cases in 
which the U.S. median was above the 
Canadian median disposable income 
were in 1985 and 1995, for income 


converted using the Statistics Canada 
bilateral purchasing power parity. This 
general result, that up to roughly the 
halfway mark in the income spectrum 
Canadian families were better off, is 
particularly striking, given the prevail- 
ing view that Canada has a consider- 
ably higher level of taxation than does 
the United States. 

One caveat is that these results omit 
several major sources of in-kind gov- 
ernment benefits, particularly publicly 
funded health care services. While 
many U.S. families regularly have to 


Chart 5. | Decennial growth rates in earnings by M-tile, Canada and United States, all effective labor force 
participants aged 18 to 64, 1974-95 
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tion of family income, adjusted for size 


spend hundreds of dollars per month for private health insur- 
ance, Canadians have no such obligation. According to 
Smeeding and colleagues,'* in the early 1980s (the most re- 
cent period for which any international comparison was made 
of the distributional impacts of in-kind public services), 
Canada’s universal public health care system was larger and 
distributionally more progressive. Thus, had the value of pub- 
licly provided health care benefits been included in the analy- 
sis, Canadian family income levels would have moved higher 
relative to those of U.S. families, and inequality would have 
fallen more in Canada. 


Family disposable income inequality and polarization. 
Table 5 and chart 8 show the same series of indicators of po- 
larization and inequality as was presented for individual earn- 
ings, but this time for family disposable income, adjusted for 
family size and composition by means of an equivalence 
scale.'© The chart and the table indicate a most dramatic con- 
trast between Canada and the United States: there was an un- 
equivocal increase in income inequality in the United States 
over both decades,"’ while there was an almost unequivocal 
decrease in inequality in Canada, based not only on the indi- 
cators shown in the table, but also on the underlying Lorenz 
curves. 

With regard to polarization, the results shown in table 5 
must be tempered by the fact that the underlying polarization 
curves cross for the 1974-85 period in Canada, although they 
give almost unequivocal results for Canada from 1985 to 1996 
and for the United States during both periods. Thus, polariza- 
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Inequality and polarization indicators for family disposable income, es ‘ 
adjusted for size and composition of family, 1974, 1985, and 1995 and composition, fell in Canada from 
[In percent] 1985 to 1995, but rose in both decades 
ioe Sih eal Canada United States in the United States. For example, the 
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Chart 9 and the left side of table 6, 
based on the Penn World Table purchasing power parity, show 
Canadian families absolutely better off than their U.S. coun- 
terparts in terms of size- and composition-adjusted dispos- 
able 1995 income up to about the 61st percentile." If, instead, 
the Statistics Canada bilateral purchasing power parities are 
used (chart 10 and the right side of table 6), approximately 36 
percent of Canadian families have absolutely higher real dis- 
posable incomes than their U.S. counterparts. 

Finally, the last three rows of table 5 show the proportions 
of families whose size- and composition-adjusted disposable 
income was less than 40 percent, 50 percent, and 60 percent, 
respectively, of the similarly adjusted median family income. 
The proportions at the 50-percent level correspond to a very 
widely used measure of “income poverty”: those with incomes 
less than half the (family size-adjusted) median. Thus, the row 
labeled “less than 40 percent” can be thought of as marking 
the incidence of “poverty” using four-fifths of the usual “pov- 
erty line,” while the row labeled “less than 60 percent” gives 
the incidence using 120 percent of this “poverty line.” 

These numbers also show some surprising results. In 
Canada, the proportions below all three of the lines fell over 
both decades examined. And while the incidence of “income 
poverty” rose in the United States over the 1974-85 period, 
it, too, fell, albeit marginally, between 1985 and 1995.'° The 
latter result is particularly striking, especially given the rising 
rates of officially measured poverty in the United States. How- 
ever, the data in table 5 are based on a relative measure of low 
income, while the official U.S. poverty statistics are based on 
an absolute poverty line. 


eveligem Difference in income, Canada and United States, all effective labor force participants aged 18 to 64, 
in 1995 Canadian dollars, based on Statistics Canada purchasing power parities, 1974, 1985, and 1995 
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ecliwam Difference in income, Canada and United States, all effective labor force participants aged 18 to 64, 
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elXelim- Decennial growth rates in family disposable income, adjusted for family size and composition, 
by M-tile, Canada and United States, 1974-95 
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and 1995 


U.S. income minus 
Canadian income 


Difference in family disposable income adjusted for size and composition, Canada and United 
States, in 1995 Canadian dollars, based on Penn World Table purchasing power parities, 1974, 1985, 
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One factor that does not account for this U.S. trend is an 
increase in incomes at the bottom of the income spectrum; 
indeed, table 5 shows the share of the bottom income quintile 
falling by about one-third of a percentage point. Rather, as 
indicated in table 4, median family disposable income (albeit 
unadjusted for family size and composition) fell by about $300 
(in U.S. dollars) from 1985 to 1995, thereby lowering the half- 
median low-income cutoff point. 


THIS ANALYSIS HAS PRESENTED a detailed description of com- 
parative trends in income inequality in Canada and the United 
States. In addition, income polarization, which differs con- 
ceptually from income inequality, has been examined. 

A principal conclusion of the analysis is that the conven- 
tional wisdom which holds that the United States is both a 
richer and a more unequal society than Canada is only partly 
correct. As regards the labor market, both countries show 
some similarities. Both experienced substantial increases in 
the proportions of working-age women who were effective 
labor force participants (defined simply by the receipt of more 
than $500 (1995 Canadian dollars) in earnings over the year), 
as well as increases in the average levels of women’s earn- 
ings. Also, both countries saw falling median earnings for men 
over the two decades covered in the analysis. However, while 
the average earnings of Canadian men fell over the entire pe- 
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riod, those of their U.S. counterparts fell from 1974 to 1985, 
but then rose from 1985 to 1995. This seeming paradox of 
differential movements of the mean and median over the last 
decade in the United States is explained by a sharp rise in 
U.S. male earnings inequality over both decades. In contrast, 
while male earnings inequality rose from 1974 to 1985 in 
Canada, it was generally unchanged from 1985 to 1995. 

Examining the labor market as a whole—that is, consider- 
ing male and female effective labor force participants to- 
gether—yields another striking result: while U.S. earnings 
inequality rose from 1985 to 1995, as per the conventional 
wisdom, U.S. earnings polarization fell over this same pe- 
riod. In other words, the proportion of “middle-class earn- 
ers” increased in the United States over the last decade. (Both 
earnings inequality and earnings polarization fell slightly in 
Canada over the period, after both had risen during the previ- 
ous decade.) The reason this fall in U.S. earnings polarization 
seems not to have been noticed is that, while U.S. analysts 
were among the first to detect the “disappearing middle class” 
in studies published in the mid-1980s,”° more recent analyses 
have focused only on measures of inequality. 

With respect to family incomes, the most striking result is 
that a substantial fraction of Canadian families was absolutely 
better off in 1995 than their U.S. counterparts at similar points 
in the income spectrum. However, one must be cautious here 
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because this result depends critically 
on the measures of purchasing power 
parity used to equate Canadian and 
U.S. currencies. On the basis of the 
most widely used measures, those of 
the Penn World Table,”! about 60 per- 
cent of Canadians (ranked in terms of 
their family disposable incomes, ad- 
justed for family structure) have 
higher incomes than their similarly 
defined U.S. counterparts.” On the 
other hand, Statistics Canada’s meas- 
ures of purchasing power parity, which 
are conceptually more appropriate in 


Table 6. 


Decile 


Differences in family disposable income,' adjusted for size and 
composition of family, by purchasing power parity, 1974, 1985, and 1995 


Penn World Table Statistics Canada 
a SS ee ee 
1974 1985 1995 1974 1985 1995 
-10.1 -10.9 -8.2 -4.7 22 Lif 
-4.7 -48.7 -61.8 cS 41.7 57.3 
-15.5 -26.0 25.9 -10.4 -15.1 -17.1 
-15.0 -18.0 -17.5 9.8 -6.0 -7.7 
-14.2 =12.0 -10.9 -9.0 1.0 -4 
-12.9 -8.1 -6.2 -7.6 5.4 4.9 
-11.3 -5.3 -1.9 -6.0 8.6 9.7 
-9.6 -2.6 2.41 -4.2 Liters 14.2 
-7.8 3 6.4 -2.2 15.0 19.0 
-5.8 3.6 10.6 .0 18.8 CEN 
-3.8 166} 22.2 2.0 23.1 36.7 


this context, still result in more than 
the first 35 percent of families in the 
Canadian income distribution being economically better off 
than families in the corresponding portion of the U.S. income 
spectrum. 

Finally, the two decades of Canada- U.S. comparisons sug- 
gest that, when viewed through the lenses of the statistical 
measures highlighted in this article, the two countries’ labor 
markets are becoming more similar. The pattern of changes in 
the earnings distribution shown in charts 3, 4, and 5 are much 
more similar over the 1985-95 period than over the 1974—75 
period. This covergence in labor market trends contrasts with 
the more usual impressions left, for example, by comparisons 
of official unemployment rates or published analyses of com- 
parative inequality trends. 

However, as shown in chart 8, no such claim can be made 


able income. 


Footnotes 
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"In this and the following section, all results are derived from special 
tabulations and analyses of detailed microdata from the Survey of Con- 
sumer Finance in Canada and the March supplement to the Current Popula- 
tion Survey (cps) in the United States. (See appendix for details.) 


? The three years shown have been selected to span two decades, to end 
with the most recent data available, and to represent similar points in the 
business cycle. Data for additional years would be desirable, but, as will be 
seen, would greatly complicate the presentation. Moreover, based on other 
studies (see, for example, L. Karoly, “Changes in the Distribution of Indi- 
vidual Earnings in the United States: 1967-1986,” Review of Economics 
and Statistics, February 1992, pp. 107-15; and two articles in the Decem- 
ber 1997 issue of the Monthly Labor Review: Jared Berstein and Lawrence 
Mishel, “Has wage inequality stopped growing?” pp. 3-16; and Robert I. 
Lerman, “Reassessing trends in U.S. earings inequality,” pp. 17—25), as 
well as our examinations of detailed annual Canadian data, choosing other 
points in time would not change the general conclusions of this article. 


> The Canadian figures are expressed in constant dollars using the Con- 
sumer Price Index (cp1); for the United States, the official cri is used for 
post- 1982 data, while the “experimental” index based on current methodol- 
ogy is used for pre-1982 data. Amounts are rounded to reflect, generally, 
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U.S. family disposable income minus Canadian family disposable income, as a percent of family dispos- 


for the convergence of Canadian and U.S. income tax and trans- 
fer policy. Canada continues to differ significantly from the 
United States, particularly in the economic positions of those 
in the bottom 10 percent and top 5 percent of the income spec- 
trum: the economic position of the poorest in Canada im- 
proved, while that of the poorest in the United States deterio- 
rated; and, in contrast, the incomes of the most well off in 
Canada grew more slowly than the Canadian average, while 
the most well off in the United States fared much better than 
average over the past decade. Thus, while the results presented 
in this article suggest a convergence in patterns of change in 
earnings distributions in Canada and the United States over 
the last two decades, there has been no similar convergence in 
the effects of taxation and transfer policies up to 1995. EI 


the maximum number of digits that are statistically significant, given sam- 
pling variability. Figures in the text may differ from those in the table due to 
rounding. 


* The $500 amount corresponds roughly to 2 weeks working full time at 
the minimum wage in Canada in 1995. U.S. minimum thresholds were based 
on the same (Canadian) $500 amount, converted to U.S. dollars using the 
1995 Statistics Canada personal final expenditure purchasing power pari- 
ties and then deflated using the U.S. cri. (See table A3 in appendix.) 


° This relationship suggests a need for further exploration to account for 
the differential trends in these two approaches to measuring the extent of 
labor force participation. 


® See, for example, M. L. Blackbum and D. E. Bloom, “The Distribution 
of Family Income: Measuring and Explaining Changes in the 1980s for 
Canada and the United States,” in D. Card and R. B. Freeman, eds., Small 
Differences That Matter: Labor Markets and Income Maintenance in Canada 
and the United States (Chicago and London, University of Chicago Press, 
1993), pp. 233-65. 


7 See, for instance, R. Morissette, J. Myles, and G. Picot, What Is Hap- 
pening to Earnings Inequality in Canada? Analytical Studies Branch Re- 
search Paper Series, no. 60 (Ottawa, Ontario, Statistics Canada, 1994); S. J. 
Davis, “Cross-Country Patterns of Change in Relative Wages,” in O. J. 
Blanchard and S. Fischer, eds., v8Er Macroeconomics Annual (Cambridge, 
MA, MIT Press, 1992), pp. 239-92; L. Karoly, “Anatomy of the U.S. Income 
Distribution: Two Decades of Change,” Oxford Review of Economic Policy, 


spring 1996, pp. 76-95; C. Juhn, K. M. Murphy, and B. Pierce, “Wage In- 
equality and the Rise in Returns to Skill,” Journal of Political Economy, 
June 1993, pp. 410-42; Bernstein and Mishel, “Has wage inequality stopped 
growing?” and Lerman, “Reassessing Trends.” 


® See M. C. Wolfson, “Divergent Inequalities—Theory and Empirical 
Results,” Review of Income and Wealth, December 1997, pp. 401-21. 


° On the basis of a study by Kovacevic and Binder, Wolfson has provided 
detailed estimates of statistical significance for income inequality and po- 
larization measures, taking account of the complex clustered sample design 
of the underlying Survey of Consumer Finance, the source for the Canadian 
data used in this article. The underlying U.S. data come from surveys with 
similarly complex sample designs. Thus, while formal estimates of sam- 
pling variability have not been generated for the analysis that is presented, 
the conclusions are those which would be statistically significant if vari- 
ances similar to the ones found in the earlier study had applied. (See Wolfson, 
“Divergent Inequalities”; and M. S. Kovacevic and D. A. Binder, “Variance 
Estimation for Measures of Income Inequality and Polarization—the Esti- 
mating Equations Approach,” Journal of Official Statistics, March 1997, 
pp. 41-58. 


‘© These charts differ somewhat from the usual presentations, for example, 
by Karoly and by Juhn and colleagues. (See footnote 7.) First, the bottom 
and top 5 percent are not trimmed off. The top 5 percent of the population is 
usually omitted from analyses of U.S. earnings, due to the top coding of 
incomes on public-use data. This article, however, draws on internal U.S. 
Census Bureau microdata files, which are top coded at much higher levels 
of income. For example, based on the top-coding algorithm used by the 
Census Bureau in 1995, no more than one one-hundredth of the records in 
any percentile were top coded, except for the first and last percentiles, for 
which the percentage rises to no more than four one-hundredths. Second, 
the article uses tenths of percents (““M-tiles’’), rather than percentiles, so there 
is much more jaggedness in the curves. While this feature is partly due to 
sampling, it is far more importantly related to the propensities of survey 
respondents to round their incomes to the nearest $500 or $1,000, an impor- 
tant source of nonsampling error. (See G. Rowe and S. Gribble, “Income 
Statistics from Survey Data: Effects of Respondent Rounding,” in Proceed- 
ings of the American Statistical Association, Section on Business and Eco- 
nomic Statistics (American Statistical Association, Alexandria, va, 1994), 
pp. 77-82.) 


" Unfortunately, there is no simple relationship between the shape of the 
percentile growth-rate curve and changes in polarization. For example, a 
monotonically increasing curve is associated with both an increase in in- 
equality and an increase in polarization, but a bimodal growth-rate curve 
can also indicate increasing polarization, even though a bimodal pattern of 
growth rates throughout the income spectrum would imply crossing Lorenz 
curves and hence an ambiguous change in inequality. 


Also, the chart highlights the risks of drawing potentially misleading 


APPENDIX: Data and methodology 


conclusions about trends from a single indicator such as the widely used 
ratio of the 90th percentile to the 10th percentile. 


'3 Table Al in the appendix shows the sizes of various age and popula- 
tion groups in Canada and the United States, while table A2 compares the 
age structures of the two populations. 


'4 See, for example, P. Gottschalk and T. M. Smeeding, Empirical Evi- 
dence on Income Inequality in Industrialized Countries, working paper no. 
157 (Syracuse, ny, Syracuse University, Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, 1997). 

'S T. M. Smeeding, P. Saunders, J. Coder, S. Jenkins, J. Fritzell, A. J. M. 
Hagenaars, R. Hauser, and M. Wolfson, “Poverty, Inequality, and Family 
Living Standards Impacts across Seven Nations: The Effects of Noncash 
Subsidies for Health, Education and Housing,” Review of Income and Wealth, 
September 1993, pp. 229-56. 


‘6 The scale uses the equivalencies embodied in Statistics Canada’s Low 
Income Measure: 40 percent for second and subsequent adults and for first 
children in single-parent families, and 30 percent for children in all other 
circumstances. This equivalence scale is very close to one using the square 
root of family size—for example, as used in Gottschalk and Smeeding, Em- 
pirical Evidence on Income Inequality, and in A. B. Atkinson, B. L. Rain- 
water, and T. M. Smeeding, Income Distribution in ozcp Countries: Evi- 
dence from the Luxembourg Income Study (1s), Social Policy Studies, no. 
18 (Paris, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 1995). 

" See, for example, D. H. Weinberg, “Are the Rich Getting Richer and 
the Poor Getting Poorer?” Current Population Reports, series P60, no. 191 
(Bureau of the Census, June 1996); also on World Wide Web site http:// 
WWW.CENSUS.gOV/.... 

'8 This result is in accord with Gottschalk and Smeeding, Empirical Evi- 
dence on Income Inequality, but contrary to these authors’ “Cross-national 
Comparisons of Earnings and Income Inequality, Journal of Economic Lit- 
erature, June 1997, pp. 633-87. Smeeding indicates that the former work is 
the one to be used (personal communication). 


'° A similar result was obtained in a recent study. (See “Income Distribu- 
tion and Poverty in Selected Countries,” DEELSA/ELSA/WP1(97)1/ANN1 (Paris, 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Working Party 
on Social Policy, Oct. 23, 1997), annex 1, table 5.1. 

0 See L. Thurow, “The Disappearance of the Middle Class,” New York 
Times, Feb. 5, 1984, sect. 3, p. 2; and M. Blackburn and D. E. Bloom, 
“What Is Happening to the Middle Class?” American Demographics, Janu- 
ary 1985, pp. 18-25. 

21. R. Summers and A. Heston, “The Penn World Table (Mark 5): An 
Expanded Set of International Comparisons, 1950-1988,” Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, May 1991, pp. 327-68. 

2 Similar results are presented in Gottschalk and Smeeding, Empirical 
Evidence on Income Inequality. 


Data sources and definitions. ll the detailed distributional data 
on earnings and family disposable income in this article were gener- 
ated using detailed microdata from Statistics Canada’s Survey of 
Consumer Finance and the U.S. Census Bureau’s March Supple- 
ment to the Current Population Survey. In both cases, data from 
internal master files were used. One result is that top coding is much 
less stringent than on the public-use samples employed in most pub- 
lished analyses. (See footnote 10 in text.) 


Family. The term “family” used for both countries in this study 
refers to persons residing together and related by blood, marriage, 
or adoption. In Canada, this unit is typically referred to as the eco- 
nomic family; the corresponding U.S. label is the census family or 
just the family. Note that a family, as defined in the text, includes 


families of only one person. In contrast, both Canada and the U.S. 
official family statistics refer to groups of two or more persons and 
exclude unattached individuals. 


Earnings. Earnings are defined as wages and salaries from all jobs 
before deductions, plus self-employment income from farm and non- 
farm sources. Earnings (particularly self-employment income) may 
be negative. In U.S. Census Bureau reports, earnings are referred to 
as total money earnings. Net income from roomers and boarders is 
included in earnings in Canada, whereas in the United States, it is 
included in investment income (although, at less than six hundredths 
of a percent of total income in aggregate, the difference is minor). 
Given the aforesaid definition of earnings, in order to be considered 
an effective labor force participant, a self-employed person with 
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negative self-employment income would 
have to have sufficient wages to cover the 
loss in self-employment and still meet the 


itcle)(-w-wi Age groups, as a percentage of all individuals aged 15 years and older, 
Canada and United States, 1974, 1985, and 1995 


5 . 5 ; t 
$500 criterion set forth in the text. En percent 2 
Canada United States 

Disposable income. For the United AGSgOUp 1974 | 1985 1995 1974 1985 1995 
States, disposable income is defined as to- 
tal Fray toe (according to the offi- A Sand OldOr eS eatee te cseveaseses== 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

‘ ie : 15 and older earnin 
cial definition used in U.S. Census Bureau ioauareaae cas 65.6 69.8 68.3 66.2 67.3 68.2 
reports), plus energy assistance grants in 15 and older and ; 
1995, plus food stamps in 1985 and 1995, effective labor 
plus the earned income tax credit in 1985 force participant ............ 64.6 68.1 66.8 64.2 64.9 66.1 
and 1995, less State and local taxes, less | 1964 oo ccsssuceeseee 80.4 81.8 80.5 78.4 79.2 78.9 
Social Security deductions (FIca). For 18-64 and earning 
Canada, disposable income is defined as more than $0 ........e 60.2 65.5 64.8 59.7 62.7 63.9 
total money income (as defined in the Sur- yee cae 
vey of Consumer Finances), less Federal Participant -ecoeeseeseeeeeee 59.7 64.6 63.8 58.7 61.3 62.6 
and Provincial income taxes. Because the 
Survey of Consumer Finances does not 


include payroll taxes in its published af- 


ter-tax figures, we have modeled payroll and 1995 
taxes (Canada Pension Plan or Quebec [In percent] 

Pension Plan contributions, and unem- 

ployment insurance contributions) and de- Age group 


ducted them in calculating disposable 
income. 


Distributions. Distributions of dispos- 
able family income, adjusted for family 
structure, were constructed as disposable 
income for each family, divided by the 
family’s equivalence scale, using one observation per family. 


Supplementary demographic data. n support of the analysis in 
the text, table Al shows the proportions of individuals in the vari- 
ous populations that have been used for the examination of indi- 
vidual earnings. Table A2 indicates the comparative age structure 
of the two countries’ populations. 


Purchasing power parities. The focus of much of the analysis in 
the text requires that incomes be expressed in a common currency. 
The appropriate method is to use purchasing power parities, the 
intercountry analogue of intertemporal price indexes. Several such 
measures are available for Canada-U.S. comparisons, but unfortu- 
nately, they give significantly varying results. 

Chart Al shows both a number of purchasing power parities 
and the Canadian-U.S. exchange rate over the past 25 years. The 
exchange rate has been more volatile than the parities and has di- 
verged significantly from all of them, suggesting that the Canadian 
dollar was “overvalued” in 1974, but “undervalued” in 1985 and 
1995, relative to general price levels in each country. 

Differences between exchange rates and purchasing power pari- 
ties can arise because the factors that are most important for major 
players in international money markets (the determinants of ex- 
change rates) involve more than differences in comparative prices 
faced by individuals and families between countries. For example, 
relative interest rates, world commodity prices, and perceptions of 
political risk often have effects on countries’ exchange rates that 
are far larger than their effects on the prices for consumption goods 
typically faced by households. Moreover, many of the domestic 
prices relevant to households involve commodities that are not 
traded internationally. 
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itclel(-w.van Age structure, Canada and United States, age 15 and older, 1974, 1985, 


Canada United States 
1974 1985 1995 
25.5 24.9 17.2, 
36.8 33.9 41.0 
26.4 PH ETA 25.7 
TAS 13.6 15.5 


Among available measures of purchasing power parity, the most 
general and widely used are those from the Penn World Table,’ be- 
cause the underlying commodity structure is representative of the 
broadest range of countries. Another such multilateral measure is 
that of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OEcD),” covering 24 countries. Yet a third is a set of bilateral 
Canada-U.S. purchasing power parities developed by Statistics 
Canada.’ For multilateral comparisons, the ofcD or Penn World 
Table measures are more appropriate, depending on the range of 
countries to be compared. However, for bilateral Canada-U.S. com- 
parisons, the Statistics Canada bilateral purchasing power parities 
are conceptually more appropriate, because they are based on a 
North American commodity basket only and, therefore, one that 
does not give any weight to consumption patterns in other “irrel- 
evant” countries. 

The most commonly used purchasing power parities are for a 
country’s overall economy—that is, gross domestic product (Gpp). 
For purposes of individual and family income analysis, on the other 
hand, it is more appropriate to focus on the relative international 
prices of the commodities purchased directly by individuals and 
households. The closest National Accounts concept for which 
purchasing power parities have been developed is private final ex- 
penditure, which accounts for about two-thirds of total cpp. The 
other third is investment and government purchases of goods and 
services. 

There is no clear pattern to the purchasing power parities shown 
in Chart Al and Table A3. For example, the Statistics Canada pur- 
chasing power parity for private final expenditure is lower than the 
overall Statistics Canada purchasing power parity for Gpp, while the 
Penn World Table purchasing power parity for private final expend- 
iture is higher than the Penn World Table purchasing power parity 


Ske ah exchange rate' and purchasing power parities for overall gross domestic product and for 
private final expenditure, 1970-95 


Rate Rate 


Purchasing power parity/ 
ross domestic product: 
tatistics Canada 


Purchasing power parity/gross 
domestic product: Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 


Purchasing power parity/personal 
final expenditure: Statistics Canada 


Purchasing power parity/personal 
final expenditure: Penn World Table 


Purchasing power parity/gross 
domestic product: Penn World Table 


Foreign exchange rate 


1970 1973 1976 1979 1982 1985 1988 1991 1994 
1 Canadian dollars per U.S. dollar. 


Two hypothetical income distributions illustrating difference between inequality and polarization 


Population 


ae Posttransfer density 


Mean-preserving 
transfers 


7 
|<— Uniform density 


25 50 The) 1.00 1.25 1.50 AS) Income 
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for Gpp. There is more than a 10-percent difference in 1995 between 
the Penn World Table and Statistics Canada purchasing power pari- 
ties for personal final expenditure. 

The last two rows in Table A3 give the Consumer Price Indexes 
(cpr’s) that have been used to convert within-country amounts to 
constant 1995 dollars. Prices more than doubled from 1974 to 1985 
and then increased by a further third from 1985 to 1995. Inflation 
was higher in Canada in the first period, but somewhat slower over 
the more recent decade. 


Measuring inequality and polarization. There is a well-estab- 
lished literature on the measurement of income inequality. Typical 
indicators are the income shares of various quartile groups and sum- 
mary measures such as the Gini coefficient. The formal “gold stand- 
ard” for measuring inequality is the Lorenz curve. However, as dem- 
onstrated by Wolfson,* but known much earlier,> income polarization 
is a different concept from income inequality. Polarization measures 
are intended to capture the notion of a “disappearing middle class.” 

The motivation for this distinction is given in chart A2, which 
shows two hypothetical income distribution density functions, one 


Summary measure of polarization 
based on Lorenz curves 


Gini (x .5) | 


Polarization 
(transformed) 


Median 
tangent 


Footnotes to the appendix 


ifele\-w.emm Exchange rate, purchasing power parity ratios,’ 
and Consumer Price Indexes, Canada and 


United States, 1974, 1985, and 1995 


Age group 1974 1985 1995 


Exchange irate isteererscesces sausteeeterece- 1.02 73 13 


Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, 
purchasing power parity, applied to 
gross domestic product............... alee gers 18 81 


Penn World Table, purchasing power 
parity, applied to gross domestic 
PFOGUGH: snc d.cdscceccatcncetractvacecnstossese .87 83 88 


Penn World Table, purchasing power 
parity, applied to personal final 
OXPONGIUNG So cecesess<coscrsncorerreceaces 96 89 .89 


Statistics Canada, purchasing power 
parity, applied to gross domestic 
PTOCUGEI Erste eran cosenanncenscceteomeceen 2.91 81 83 


Statistics Canada, purchasing power 
parity, applied to personal final 
OXPONGRULG 2e-.e teed Seen 2.91 718 .80 


CPI: 


Ganada: 2) as os. hee sot 30 wie 1.00 
34 ah 1.00 


1U.S. dollars divided by Canadian dollars. 
? Extrapolated back from earliest published date (1982), based on country- 


specific cpi’s. 


rectangular and the other bimodal. Perhaps surprisingly, the bimod- 
al density, according to any widely accepted measure of inequality, 
turns out to be a more equal distribution than does the rectangular 
density.® But clearly, this bimodal density is also a more polarized 
distribution. 

The analysis in the text uses two kinds of polarization indicators. 
The first kind is a straightforward statistic, giving the proportions of 
earners (or families) in various income ranges around the median— 
for example, the proportion of all earners with earnings between 75 
percent of the median and 125 percent of the median. This specific 
measure was used early in the emerging literature on the disappear- 
ing middle class by Thurow, while a similar 60-percent to 225-per- 
cent range was used by Blackburn and Bloom.’ 

The other kind of indicator is a rigorous summary measure of 
polarization—in fact, the Gini coefficient counterpart of polariza- 
tion.® This measure captures both “‘spread-out-ness from the middle”’ 
and bimodality. Chart A3 shows graphically how it is calculated as 
the area between the conventional Lorenz curve and the tangent to 
the Lorenz curve at the median (that is, the 50th percentile). O 


'R. Summers and A. Heston, “The Penn World Table (Mark 5): An Ex- 
panded Set of International Comparisons, 1950-1988,” Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, May 1991, pp. 327-68; and Mark 5.6 on the NBER World 
Wide Web site, http://nber.harvard.edu/pwt56.html. 


? Purchasing Power Parities and Real Expenditures: EKS Results, vol. 1. 
(Paris, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Statis- 
tics Directorate, 1995). 


3 International Price and Quantity Comparisons: Purchasing Power 
Parities and Real Expenditures, Canada and the United States, technical 
series no. 25 (Ottawa, Statistics Canada, National Accounts and Environ- 
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ment Division, 1993). 


* See M. C. Wolfson, “When Inequalities Diverge,”” American Economic 
Review, May 1994, pp. 353-58; and “Divergent Inequalities—Theory and 
Empirical Results,” Review of Income and Wealth, December 1997, pp. 
401-21. 


° §-Ch. Kolm, “The Optimal Production of Social Justice,”paper pre- 
sented at the International Economic Association Conference on Public 
Economics, Biarritz, France, 1966; also published in Economie publique 
(Paris, cNRS, 1968), pp. 109-77, and Public Economics (London, Macmillan, 
1969), pp. 145-200. See also R. Love and M. C. Wolfson, Income Inequal- 
ity: Statistical Methodology and Canadian Illustrations, Catalogue 13-559 


Occasional (Ottawa, Statistics Canada, March 1976). ary 1985, pp. 18-25. 


© The reason is that the bimodal density can be derived from the rectan- 8§ See M. C. Wolfson and B. B. Murphy, “Kinder and Gentler: A Com- 
gular density via a sequence of mean-preserving progressive transfers, and parative Analysis of Incomes of the Elderly in Canada and the U.S.,” in 
each of these transfers necessarily moves the Lorenz curve closer to the 45- T. R. Marmor, T. M. Smeeding, and V. L. Greene, eds., Economic Security 
degree line. 


; ; ' 4 and Intergenerational Justice: A Look at North America (Washington, pc, 
See L. Thurow, “The Disappearance of the Middle Class,” New York Urban Institute Press, 1994), pp. 227-61; and M. C. Wolfson, “Divergent 


Times, Feb. 5, 1984, sect. 3, p. 2; and M. Blackbum and D. E. Bloom, _Inequalities—Theory and Empirical Results,” Review of Income and Wealth, 
“What Is Happening to the Middle Class?” American Demographics, Janu- December 1997, pp. 401-21. 


Fax-on-demand available 


Users of data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics can request a fax of news re- 
leases, historical data, and technical information 24 hours a day, 7 days a week from 
the Bureau’s fax-on-demand system. 

Users can receive news releases of major economic indicators (see schedule 
on back cover) at 8:45 a.m. on the morning the data are released. The number to 
obtain data from the national office is: 


(202) 606-6325 


Use a touch-tone telephone and follow the voice instructions for entering docu- 
ment codes and your fax telephone number. The fax-on-demand catalog, containing a 
list of available documents and codes, can be obtained by entering code 1000. You 
may request up to four documents with each call. Faxes are sent immediately follow- 
ing the request. If your fax line is busy, the system attempts to send the requested 
material four times before disconnecting. 
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Assessing Bias in the CPI 


Using survey data fo assess bias 
in the Consumer Price Index 


Comparisons of self-reports with actual changes 
in families’ financial status indicate that 
the cpl may measure such changes reliably 


Nordhaus provides an estimate of the extent 

of bias in the Consumer Price Index (CPI) by 
comparing the net proportion of families that re- 
port an improvement in their financial situation 
with changes in real median income.’ Specifically, 
he bases his analysis on time-series data collected 
by the University of Michigan’s Institute for So- 
cial Research (ISR) in its Survey of Consumers. 
Among other things, this survey, which is used to 
measure consumer confidence, asks respondents 
whether their families’ financial situation im- 
proved or worsened in the past year. 

Nordhaus reasons that if real median house- 
hold income rises in a particular year, more re- 
spondents should report becoming better off than 
worse off, and if real median income falls, more 
respondents should report becoming worse off 
than better off. In this view, constant real median 
income should be associated with an equal num- 
ber of families reporting financial gains and losses. 
Nordhaus estimates the implied bias in the CPI by 
determining the growth rate of real median in- 
come that is associated with an equal number of 
families reporting an improvement, compared 
with a decline, in their financial situation. His 
point estimate suggests that the CPI is biased up- 
wards by 1.5 percentage points. This is a novel 
approach to deriving an independent estimate of 
any bias in the CPI. 

Nordhaus’ method makes sense if the entire 
distribution of income moves with the median. 
But if the distribution of income changes in ways 


E a clever and influential paper, William 
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that are not related to the median, his approach 
could understate or overstate the bias in the CPI. 

The following hypothetical example illustrates 
this point. Suppose the income distribution con- 
sists of five families that are ranked in order of their 
income in the base year. Suppose further that the 
family with the lowest income experiences a de- 
cline in (correctly measured) real income, the next 
two families experience no change in real income, 
and the top two families experience real-income 
growth. In this scenario—which might roughly 
mirror the U.S. income distribution over the last 
two decades—the median income is unchanged, so 
Nordhaus’ reliance on the median would imply an 
equal number of families with real income gains 
and losses.* 

However, 40 percent of families would have ex- 
perienced a gain in real income and 20 percent 
would have experienced a decline, so, on net, 20 
percent more families would report that their fi- 
nancial situation improved than worsened if the ISR 
survey question elicited accurate responses. In that 
case, a constant median real income would be cor- 
rectly associated with an increase in the net pro- 
portion of families that reported being better off, 
not equal proportions better off and worse off. 
Thus, in this example, using the median family in- 
come to predict the net fraction of financial gain- 
ers would lead one to conclude that the CPI was 
biased upward, even if it in fact is unbiased. More 
generally, when the shape of the income distribu- 
tion changes, the change in the median is not a suf- 
ficient statistic for determining the net number of 


families that experienced income gains or losses. 

Another potential problem concerns life-cycle income ef- 
fects. The Census Bureau’s estimate of household income is 
from the March Current Population Survey (CPS), which has a 
rotation-group design that should reflect the experience of re- 
peated cross sections of households. In contrast, the ISR ques- 
tion asks respondents to reflect on their experience in the past 
year, so it is inherently longitudinal. If income rises over the 
life cycle for most families, the Census median income figure 
will understate the longitudinal growth in income, which would 
lead Nordhaus’ method to overstate the bias in the CPI. 

In this article, Nordhaus’ analysis is extended. Most im- 
portantly, the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID) data set 
is used to calculate the actual fraction of families that experi- 
enced measured increases and decreases in real income each 
year from 1968 to 1991. With longitudinal data, a variable can 
be calculated that, in principle, is more closely related to the 
ISR survey data on self-reported changes in financial well-be- 
ing. If income is deflated properly, a regression of the net frac- 
tion of families that self-reported becoming financially better 
off on the actual fraction, as estimated from the PSID, should 
yield an intercept of zero and a slope of unity. Moreover, alter- 
native assumptions about the possible bias in the cri can be 
used to deflate real income in the microdata and then tested to 
see which assumption yields results that are closest to the “no 
bias” benchmark of a zero intercept and unit slope. 

Accordingly, the next section of the article replicates 
Nordhaus’ findings with median-income data. Also explored 
are the sensitivity of his results to using different percentiles 
of the cross-sectional income distribution, to using median 
income derived from the PSID, and to using an alternative meas- 
ure of the CPI. This analysis finds that Nordhaus’ results can 


Regression of percentage of families reporting that they were better off minus 
percentage reporting that they were worse off on percent change in median 


ss 


Panel Study of Income Dynamics, 


real income, 1968-91 or 1968-94 
| Explanatory variable' 
Statistical quantity cps median household 
income deflated by— 
cPi-u2 cpi-u-x1° CPI-U-X1 
SAMPIC PONOG cr. sceccivcscesccnssccasssees 1968-94 1968-94 | 1968-91 
Ui CVC 2) 802] Neh sary at 4.87 3.87 3.60 
(1.35) (1.54) (1.72) 
SHODOA CN rtrctis seca ones on tiecnateneenps 3.36 3.31 3.30 
(.54) (.66) (.70) 
CD eae eo reiyneipslaskcanvensfieesaonseie 1.45 el7/ 1.09 
(.47) (.56) (.52) 
PP SOUATNG be rerpenn cess ensins Wiecxecinnvacce 61 50 51 
Average of dependent variable ..... 5.20 5.20 5.30 
Average of independent variable .. 10 40 52 
' Standard errors are in parentheses. 
? cpl-u = Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers. 
$ cpi-u-x1 = Experimental Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers. 
Source: Data from Survey of Consumers, Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan. 


be replicated and are generally robust. The section that fol- 
lows presents new estimates based on the actual fraction of 
families whose income increased or decreased. Perhaps sur- 
prisingly, these results indicate that using the CPI to deflate 
family income may in fact provide an unbiased estimate of the 
fraction of families that report a net improvement in their fi- 
nancial situation. The article concludes with a discussion of 
the implications of the findings. 


Replication of Nordhaus’ analysis 


Each month, the ISR’s Survey of Consumers contains the fol- 
lowing question: 


We are interested in how people are getting along finan- 
cially these days. Would you say that you (and your fam- 
ily living there) are better off or worse off financially 
than you were a year ago? 


Better Now Same Worse Don’t Know 

In August 1997, for example, 45 percent of respondents 
reported that they were financially better off now, 31 percent 
reported that they were the same, and 24 percent reported they 
were worse off. 

Following Nordhaus, the analysis presented here subtracts the 
percentage of families that report a worsening in their financial 
situation from the percentage that report an improvement and 
creates an annual series by averaging each 12 calendar months 
of data.? The resulting figures, which are reported in table Al 
in the appendix, are henceforth referred to as the net percent- 
age of families whose financial situation improved. Nordhaus 
regresses the net percentage of families whose financial situ- 
ation improved on the percent 
change in median real household 
income, using the CPI-U to deflate 


income. His regression model is 


Median family income from 


(1) 


where Y is the percentage of fami- 


Y=a+bx, 
deflated by cri-u-x1 


pres lies that report an improvement in 
a their financial situation, minus the 
percentage that report a worsening, 

ne and X is the percent change in me- 
dian household income from the 

an cps, deflated by the CPI-U. The ra- 
tio —a/b is an estimate of the per- 

2 cent change in measured real in- 
oa come that is associated with an 


equal number of families report- 
ing an improvement and a wors- 
ening in their financial well-being, 
which Nordhaus interprets as an 
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Scatier diagram of Nordhaus’ data 
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estimate of the bias in the CPI. 

The column headed “cPI-U” in table 1 replicates Nordhaus’ 
estimates: the implied bias in the CPI is about 1.5 percentage 
points, according to his specifications. A scatter diagram of 
the relationship between the two variables, Y and X, is pro- 
vided in chart 1, along with the fitted ordinary least squares 
regression line. The X-intercept of the regression line corre- 
sponds to —a/b. Standard errors were calculated for a/b using 
the “delta method.” : 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has introduced several 
changes into the official CPI in past years. Although the Bu- 
reau does not retroactively change the official CPI, it has pro- 
duced the CPI-U-X1, which adjusts the historical data for sub- 
sequent changes in the measurement of housing prices and 
therefore more closely reflects current procedures used in cal- 
culating the CPI-U. Nordhaus deflates income growth by the 
CPI-U, which is appropriate for estimating the bias in the his- 
torical data. Deflating by the CPI-U-x1 probably provides a bet- 
ter guide for the bias in the present-day CPI, however. Conse- 
quently, the first of the two columns headed “cPI-U-X1” in table 
1 presents a reestimate of the same model as in the previous 
column, but now using the CPI-U-X1 to deflate median income 
growth. These results yield a smaller, but still substantial, 1.2- 
percentage-point-per-year bias in the CPI. 
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As of this writing, family income data from the PSID are 
available on a consistent basis only from 1967 to 1991, so the 
analysis that follows is restricted to that period. To examine 
whether the narrower period substantively affects the estimates, 
the second of the two columns headed “CPI-U-X1” reports a 
reestimate of equation (1) with CPS income data for 1968-91. 
This minor change hardly affects the results: the implied an- 
nual bias in the CPI is about 1.1 percentage point. 

For comparison, the last column of table 1 shows results in 
which median real family income each year, calculated from 
the PSID, is the X variable (again using the CPI-U-X1 to deflate 
nominal income). The CPS and PSID median-income series are 
displayed in chart 2. The two median real-income measures 
have a correlation of 0.82 in levels, and the annual percent 
changes in these two measures have a correlation of 0.80. The 
last column of table 1 reports estimates of equation (1) using 
the percent change in real median family income from the PSID 
as the explanatory variable. The results indicate an even larger 
implied bias in the CPI: nearly 2 percentage points per year. 
Thus, the PSID and cps median-income figures yield broadly 
similar results, with the PSID median-income data suggesting 
an even greater bias than the Census data. 

Table 2 reestimates equation (1) using as the explanatory 
variable the inflation-adjusted percent change in selected in- 


come quintile cutoffs and in the median.‘ If the shape of the 
log-income distribution remained constant over time, these 
estimates would all provide the same estimate of bias. The 
magnitude of the implied bias (a/b) varies monotonically with 
the income percentile that is used as the explanatory variable, 
with a greater bias estimated for lower percentiles of the in- 
come distribution. For example, if real-income growth for the 
bottom 20th percentile of the distribution is used, the implied 
overstatement in the CPI is 1.69 points per year; if the 80th 
percentile is used, the implied bias is 0.63 point. These find- 
ings are not surprising, in view of the well-documented changes 
in the income distribution over the last two decades, but they 
do suggest that changes in the income distribution could present 
a problem for interpreting Nordhaus’ regression based on the 
change in median income. 

Two final alternative specifications were examined to probe 
the robustness of Nordhaus’ results. First, a multiple regres- 
sion was estimated in which the net percentage of families that 
reported an improvement in their financial situation was the 
dependent variable and the percent change in nominal median 
household income and the percent change in the CPI-U-X1 were 
the explanatory variables. Nordhaus’ bivariate specification 
essentially imposes the restriction that the coefficients of these 
two explanatory variables are equal, but opposite in sign. The 
analysis presented here rejects this restriction at the 0.001 level, 
although the percent change in nominal income does have a 
positive coefficient (1.90) and the percent change in the CPI 
does have a negative coefficient (—4.42). Second, because the 
model presented by equation (1) is primarily descriptive, the 
X-intercept can be estimated by regressing X on Y. In other 
words, the intercept from a regression of the percent change in 
real median income on the net percentage of families that report 
an improvement in their financial situation provides an estimate 
of the bias in the CPI (that is, a direct estimate of —a/b). When 


such a reverse-regression model is estimated with the data from 
the median decile of table 2, the intercept is —0.37 (with a stand- 
ard error of 0.36), indicating a smaller overstatement of the CPI 
than that produced by the earlier regressions. Both of these 
extensions tend to weaken Nordhaus’ findings, although they 
do not overturn his central conclusion that the CPI overstates 
inflation. 


Comparing changes in well-being 


In principle, the net percentage of families reporting an im- 
provement in their financial situation, as measured by the ISR 
survey (denoted Y), should equal the percentage of families 
that actually experienced an increase in real income, minus 
the percentage that experienced a decline in real income. (Let 
Z denote the latter variable.) If the regression 


(2) Vea ab Z. 


is estimated, and if income is properly deflated, one would 
expect to find that a’= 0 and b’= 1. A joint test of these 
coefficient restrictions provides a more robust test of bias in 
the CPI than does Nordhaus’ regression of Y on median real-in- 
come growth (X), because the restrictions should hold even if the 
shape of the income distribution changes over time. In addition, 
both measures reflect the life-cycle income profile. 

To carry out this test, the PSID was used to calculate the 
percentage of families that experienced a rise or fall in income 
each year from 1968 to 1991. Each year, the sample consisted 
of all families with positive income in year t or year t -1.° 
First, income was deflated by the CPI-U-xX1, and then the per- 
centages of families that experienced a rise and a decline in 
income were calculated. The variable Z is the difference be- 
tween these two percentages and is presented in table Al in 


Regression of percentage of families reporting that they were better off minus percentage reporting that they 
were worse off on percent change in selected cps deciles of household income, deflated by cri-u-x1, 1968-95 
Decile’ 
Statistical quantity 
Second Fourth Median Sixth Eighth 
SAMPIOPSHOG es -. cen. acencessenccvavversetese 1968-95 1968-95 1968-95 1968-95 1968-95 
Intercept (a) 4.23 4.41 3.91 3.31 2.14 
(1.70) (1.54) (1.50) (1.66) (1.80) 
SIP ey) Pract tacos trcaaresccecaseocsaaseesadeses 2:50 3.12 3.33 3.20 3.41 
(.64) (.64) (.63) (.72) (.80) 
BD eae espa see dist aiskse eaitiadassdanatbutands 1.69 1.41 1.18 1.03 63 
(.87) (.61) (.46) (.63) (.61) 
FRSA recat tanete cra tancsakinsacpanndeselcnaca 37 48 52 43 41 
Average of dependent variable ............ 5.52 5:52 5.52 5.52 5.52 
Average of independent variable ......... 51 .36 48 .69 .99 
' Standard errors are in parentheses. Sample size is 28. 
Source: Data from Survey of Consumers, Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan. 
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the appendix.® These data provide the right-hand-side vari- 
able for the regression model represented by equation (2), 
and the ISR data on self-reported changes in financial well- 
being used earlier form the dependent variable. Regression 
results are reported in the middle row of table 3 (highlighted 
in boldface type), and the relationship is depicted in the scat- 
ter diagram of chart 3. Notably, the linear relationship appears 
to have an intercept close to 0 and a slope close to 1; a formal 
joint F-test of these two coefficient restrictions has a p-value of 
0.954, which is far from rejection of the null hypothesis. 

The process of estimating this equation was repeated sev- 
eral times, using different hypothetical assumptions about bias 
in the growth of the CPI to deflate the microdata from the PSID 
and calculate the aggregate time-series Z-variable. In particu- 
lar, 0.5, 1, 1.5, or 2 percentage points were added to or sub- 
tracted from the CPI each year to see which implied constant 
bias best satisfied the coefficient restrictions. (See table 3.) 
Surprisingly, the assumption of no bias (that is, using the un- 
adjusted CPI-U-X1) was furthest from rejecting the restrictions 
that a’=0 and b’ = 1. When 1.5 points were subtracted from 
the annual growth in the CPI, however, the p-value for a joint 
test of a’ = 0 and b’ = 1 was 0.004, rejecting the no-bias 
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Regression of net percentage of families reporting that they were better off on net Ba Interest- 
percentage of families reporting higher real income ingly, over the range of 
a Tntanle T e z a 

Mean of net proportion hy pothetical biases re 
cpl ie re ; of families reporting ported in table 3, the 

j t Slo R-squared joint F-test o increasing real os : 
Scr oe re - constant = 0 icone orl Pavrel Study slope coefficient is 
and slope = | of Income Dynamics never very different 
able rarpersdthny from 1.0, while the in- 
2.0 8.15 0.91 0.35 0.001 -3.13 tercept varies consider- 
(2.10) (.26) ably, depending on the 
1.5 6.25 91 35 012 -1.04 assumed bias. Conse- 
(1.95) (.27) quently, the intercept 
1.0 4.22 90 34 125 1.20 term is responsible for 
(1.97) (27) the rejection of large 
5 2.20 91 34 595 3.40 positive and large nega- 
(2.15) (.27) tive CPI bias assump- 

0 -.05 94 35 954 5.70 Hons: , 

(2.49) (.27) Because the fitted 
-5 2.48 97 37 384 7.99 regression line passes 
(2.89) (.27) through the mean of 
-1.0 -5.08 1.02 39 049 10.21 the dependent and in- 
(3.32) (.27) dependent variables, 
15 -7.51 1.04 40 004 12.29 and because we ex- 
(3.81) (.27) pect an intercept of 0 
-2.0 -10.12 1.07 42 000 14.45 and a slope of 1, an- 
(4.30) (.27) other indication that 
the unadjusted CPI 
" Real income is nominal income deflated by the cPr-u-x1. squares quite well 
Note: The mean of the dependent variable is 5.30. The sample consists of annual observations from 1968 to 1991. with the data is the 
Standard errors are in parentheses. fact that, over the 24 


years studied, the av- 
erage difference between the percentages of families with an- 
nual income growth and annual income declines is 5.7 per- 
cent in the PSID and 5.3 percent in the self-reported ISR data. 
By contrast, if the bias in the CPI were 1.5 points per year, the 
PSID data would indicate that 12.3 percent of families experi- 
enced rising income in the average year. Because the slope 
coefficient is close to 1 when this variable is the explanatory 
variable, the intercept must be far from 0. 

To examine more closely the value at which the no-bias 
restrictions best fit the data, a grid search was performed in 
which the assumed annual bias in the CPI was varied by +0.1 
between —2.0 and +2.0 percentage points. Specifically, the 
right-hand-side variable from the PSID microdata was recal- 
culated for each of these adjusted CPI’s, and equation (2) was 
then reestimated 40 times using each of these variables in turn 
as the explanatory variable. Chart 4 displays the p-value for 
the joint F-test of the restrictions a’ = 0 and b’ = 1 from each 
of these regressions.’ The F-test is least likely to reject the 
restrictions if the CPI understates inflation by 0.1 percentage 
point per year, although the p-values are generally quite high 
if the CPI adjustment is within +0.5 percentage point, and the 
regression model would have difficulty distinguishing among 
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from Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PsiD), 1968-91 
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biases in this range. 

Three extensions of the analysis were carried out in order 
to check the robustness of the estimates based on the PSID. 
The first extension was motivated by the fact that about 30 
percent of families in the ISR survey report that their financial 
situation is the same as in the previous year. The same analy- 
sis as in table 3 was performed, but now all families whose 
real income changed by less than +10 percent were treated as 
having a constant financial situation. The 10-percent figure 
was chosen because it encompasses roughly 30 percent of the 
sample. If chart 4 is recalculated with these assumptions, the 
peak of the curve is at 0.3 percent, instead of 0.1 percent, 
suggesting a slightly greater understatement of price increases. 
The peak also becomes somewhat flatter if a 10-percent thresh- 
old for assigning a change in real income is assumed. 

Second, to allow for possible money illusion (that is, the 
possibility that the public might misperceive nominal-income 
gains as leading to increased financial status, even if real in- 
come is constant), the PSID was used to create a new variable 
measuring the net percentage of families with nominal gains 
in income.® This measure was included along with the net 
percentage of families with gains in real income (deflated by 
the CPI). Interestingly, one cannot reject a unit slope for the 
measure of real-income gains in the ensuing regression. The 
net percentage of families with nominal-income gains, how- 
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ever, has a coefficient of —1.02 with a standard error of 0.21. 
These results suggest that the public does not interpret nomi- 
nal-income gains as leading to increased financial status, con- 
ditional on real-income gains. 

Last, the reverse regression of Z on Y was estimated; that 
is, the PSID measure of net percentage with real-income gains 
was regressed on the ISR survey measure. Because, apart from 
measurement errors and sampling errors, the two variables 
should be equal if the CPI is unbiased, one would still expect 
a zero intercept and unit slope from this reverse regression. 
However, when such a regression is estimated, the results are 
inconsistent with a zero intercept and unit slope. Moreover, if 
either a large negative bias or a large positive bias in the CPI 
is assumed, the zero intercept and unit slope are still strongly 
rejected. The reason for this rejection is that the time-series 
variability in the ISR measure is considerably greater than the 
variability in the PSID measure, even though the means of the 
two variables are similar when the CPI is used to deflate the 
PSID data. The lower dispersion in the PSID measure over time 
holds, regardless of whether the CPI minus 2 points or plus 2 
points is used to deflate income. Why the PSID generates lower 
time-series variability in the net income changes is unclear, 
but this finding suggests that the PSID and ISR variables may 
be measuring different concepts. For example, swings in the 
self-perceived measure of financial status may reflect factors 


other than just changes in real income. 


UNLIKE MOST PAST RESEARCH, the results presented in this article 
suggest that changes in the CPI provide an accurate measure of 
changes in the cost of living.’ Several caveats should be borne 
in mind, however, before concluding that the CPI provides an 
unbiased estimate of the cost of living. For one thing, the esti- 
mates presented here are imprecise, so a bias on the order of 
plus or minus 0.5 point per year could not be rejected at con- 
ventional significance levels. In addition, the estimates not- 
withstanding, there is a strong presumption that the CPI over- 
states the cost of living, if for no other reason than substitution 
bias. Much evidence also suggests that the CPI may inadequately 
adjust for changes in the quality of health care and other goods. 
However, measuring changes in the cost of living is complex 
and, in practice, requires strong assumptions that may not be 
met, such as the absence of consumer demand shifts. 

For the preceding reasons, it is worth considering ways of 
gauging the plausibility of bias estimates in the CPI that do not 
rely heavily on imposed assumptions about economic behav- 
ior. Nordhaus provides an ingenious way to gauge bias in the 
CPI by comparing public opinion regarding financial well-be- 
ing and measured changes in real median income.'® The ap- 
proach presented in the current article, which uses a more 
appropriate variable to measure changes in real income, ap- 
pears to be an improvement over Nordhaus’ pioneering ef- 
fort; however, the results offer little evidence that the CPI over- 
states inflation. 


Footnotes 


Robert Pollak argues that, because professional conventions 
are required to calculate the CPI, its credibility depends critically 
on the public’s perception that it is “not being manipulated as a 
policy instrument.”"’ If this is the case, then using public-opin- 
ion data to gauge possible bias in the CPI may be quite valuable. 

On the other hand, economists’ reliance on revealed pref- 
erence has a lot to be said for itself. One may question whether 
comparing measured income with public-opinion data such as 
data collected by the ISR survey provides a valid test of bias in 
the CPI, in both Nordhaus’ approach and that presented in this 
article. In particular, perceived changes in financial well-be- 
ing may be influenced by more factors than just changes in 
(correctly measured) annual real income. For example, changes 
in family size, expectations of future earnings or asset growth, 
expectations of indebtedness, college tuition costs, and home 
mortgage interest rates also may influence a person’s perceived 
financial well-being. Furthermore, self-reported changes in fi- 
nancial status may be confounded by other, noneconomic fac- 
tors that affect the national outlook, such as a military conflict 
or a successful mission to Mars. If these other possible influ- 
ences on self-reported changes in financial well-being are cor- 
related with changes in the proportion of families that experi- 
ence real-income gains, then the simple model in equation (2) 
would yield a biased estimate of the extent to which the CPI 
under- or overstates changes in the cost of living. If, on the 
other hand, they amount to nothing more than additive “white 
noise” in the dependent variable, equation (2) will continue to 
yield unbiased estimates. O 


' William Nordhaus, “Quality Changes in Price Indexes,” Journal of 
Economic Perspectives, winter 1998, pp. 59-68. 

2 Between 1974 and 1994, the percent change in average household in- 
come for each quintile was —7 percent for the lowest quintile, —3 percent for 
the second quintile, 1 percent for the middle quintile, 9 percent for the fourth 
quintile, and 31 percent for the top quintile, using the cri-u-x1 to deflate 
income. (See Historical Income Tables for Households (U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, various years), table H—-3; also on the World 
Wide Web at <www.census.gov/hhes/income/histinc/h03.html>.) 

3 To be precise, a weighted average was calculated, where the weights 
were the sample size each month. (See appendix for details.) 

* The income data are based on the crs and reported in Historical In- 
come Tables for Households, table H-1. Notice that because an additional 
year of data is available, the equations in table 2 were estimated with a longer 
sample of data than that used in table 1. 

> The PSID income data pertain to the previous calendar year, so the data 
collected in the 1992 survey wave would apply to 1991. (See appendix for 
details of the calculations.) 

6 The observations were weighted by the PsID composite family weights 
in year tf, which, in principle, should make the sample representative of the 
population. Note that, because it is impossible to determine whether income 
rose or fell for families with top-coded income in consecutive years, these 
observations were deleted from the sample. However, because the top code 
in the PSID is relatively high most years, such families make up less than 0.10 
percent of the sample. Also eliminated from the sample were a small number 
of families whose income was bottom coded in consecutive years; the bot- 
tom code for income in the PsID is $1 per year. 

7 This technique can be viewed as a two-step version of the Fieller method 


for calculating confidence intervals. (See E. C. Fieller, “Some Problems in 
Interval Estimation,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, vol. 16, no. 2, 
1954, pp. 175-85.) In that method, a 95-percent confidence interval is cal- 
culated by finding all the possible values of the null hypothesis that are not 
rejected by the data at the 5-percent level. In the analysis presented in the 
current article, imposing alternative null hypotheses about the bias in the cri 
requires that the variable Z be rederived from the psID microdata and that the 
joint hypothesis test on the intercept and slope then be performed. 

® See Eldar Shafir, Peter Diamond, and Amos Tversky, “Money IIlu- 
sion,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, May 1997, pp. 341-74, for recent 
evidence on money illusion. 

° For discussions of possible biases in the cri and relevant evidence, see 
the entire December 1993 issue of the Monthly Labor Review, as well as the 
following articles: Brent Moulton, “Bias in the Consumer Price Index: What 
Is the Evidence?” Journal of Economic Perspectives, Fall 1996, pp. 159-77; 
Michael Boskin, Ellen Dulberger, Robert Gordon, Zvi Griliches, and Dale 
Jorgenson, Toward a More Accurate Measure of the Cost of Living, Final 
Report to the Senate Finance Committee, Dec. 4, 1996; and Matthew Shapiro 
and David Wilcox, “Mismeasurement in the Consumer Price Index: An Evalu- 
ation,” in Ben Bernanke and Julio Rotemberg, eds., NBER Macroeconomics 
Annual, 1996 (Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 1996), pp. 93-142. For evidence 
on new goods, see especially Timothy F. Bresnahan and Robert J. Gordon, 
eds., The Economics of New Goods (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1997). 

‘0 Nordhaus, “Quality Changes.” 

"’ Robert Pollak, “The Consumer Price Index: A Research Agenda and 
Two Proposals,” Journal of Economic Perspectives, winter 1998, pp. 69- 
78; quote from p. 75. 
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APPENDIX: About the data 


This article uses data from the University of Michigan’s Institute 
for Social Research (sR), the Census Bureau, and the Panel Study 
of Income Dynamics (PSID). 

The net percentage of families whose financial situation im- 
proved, which is the dependent variable in the regressions presented 
in the article, is constructed from data from the ISR’s Survey of 
Consumers. This ongoing survey asks a sample of roughly 500 
families per month a series of questions about their views concern- 
ing various economic issues, such as their current and expected 
future financial situation and current and future business conditions. 
The specific survey question used in the article is “Would you say 
that you (and your family living there) are better off or worse off 
financially than you were a year ago?”’ Each quarter, the ISR reports 
an index that equals the percentage of families responding that they 
were better off financially than they were a year ago, minus the 
percentage of families reporting themselves worse off, plus 100. 
The analysis in the article computes the yearly net percentage as the 
average of the four calendar quarters of the index, weighted by the 
number of observations per quarter, minus 100. (See table A1.) 


iKejel(-w-we Key variables used in analysis, 1968-96 


In the Census Bureau data, median household income is ob- 
tained from table H-5 of the Historical Income Tables for House- 
holds; quintile income is obtained from table H-1.' The article also 
uses the cpi-u and cpI-u-xl, which is taken from table 8-60 of the 
1997 Economic Report of the President. In replicating Nordhaus’ 
results, forexample, nominal median household income from table 
H-5 is deflated by the cpi-u, and then the percentage change from 
year to year is computed. 

Lastly, data from the PSID are used to compute the net percent- 
age of families with higher real income from year to year, which is 
the Z-variable in equation 2. Because there is no way to directly 
track families from one year to the next, the analysis examines fami- 
lies with the same head in consecutive years. 

The variables used from the psip family data are the interview 
number, total family money income,” and family weight (the core 
weights for the sample, which excludes the new Latino sample for 
1990-92, code v18943 in 1990). Also used are the 1968 identifica- 
tion number, individual number, interview number, status, and vari- 
ables associated with the individual’s relation to the head of the 


Net percentage of 
families better off, 
from ise 
survey of consumers 


Percentage 
change in 
median real 
income, from psip 


Mean (1968-91) 
Standard deviation 
(1968-91) 


Estimated percentage better off minus 


percentage worse off, from psip Number of 


families 


= sor 
cpi minus 1 cri plus 1 
percentage point; percentage point 


Note: The cri used to deflate income is the cri-u-x1. Number of families pertains to preceding three columns. Dash indicates data not available. 
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family, all from the PSID individual data. 

The 1968 identification number and individual number were con- 
catenated to create unique individual identification numbers so that 
individuals could be tracked over time. Family and individual data 
were then merged year by year on the basis of the interview number, 
and only the family heads’ observations were retained, using the status 
variable and the relation-to-head variables; an individual is a head of 
the family if relation to head = 1 for 1968, status = 1, and relation to 
head = 1 for 1969-82, and if status = 1 and relation to head = 10 for 
1983-92. The result of these operations was a data set that includes 
total family money income, the family head’s individual identification 
number, and the family weights for each year. With this data set, real 
total family money income is compared from one year to the next for 
each family, using the head’s individual identification number to match 
families. These data are then used to compute the net percentage of 
families with higher real income in year ¢ compared with year ¢ —1, 
utilizing the cpi-u-x1 (plus or minus up to 2 percent) to deflate nominal 
income each year. Families are included whenever they are in the sample 
in 2 adjacent years. 

Because of income censoring, some family heads are eliminated 
from the analysis. Total family money income is top coded at $99,999 


Footnotes to the appendix 


' Historical Income Tables for Households (U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, various years), tables H-S and H-1. 

? Total family money income (variable number v16144 in the 1988 
PSID data set) is “the total of all members’ earnings, transfers, and asset 
income from the prior calendar year.” For 1988, this is the sum of variable 
numbers v14911 through v14918, v14922 through v14925, v14928, 
v14930, v14932, v14933, v14943, v14946, v14947, v14949, v14952, 


from 1968-79 (using 1967-78 income), $999,999 in 1980 (using 
1979 income), and $9,999,999 thereafter. Observations for which 
total family money income is above $99,999 in consecutive years 
from 1968 to 1979 and those for which income is top coded in 1979 
and above $99,999 in 1980 in 1979 dollars are eliminated,? as no 
determination can be made as to whether those families’ real in- 
come rose or fell over the years in question. (For example, if a 
family’s income is top coded in 1976 and 1977, but falls below 
$99,999 in 1978, that observation is eliminated from the 1976-77 
comparison, but is counted as having lower real income in the 1977— 
78 comparison.) Total family money income is bottom coded at $1 
in all years, so observations for which total family money income is 
reported at that level in consecutive years also are eliminated, be- 
cause no determination can be made as to whether those families’ 
real income rose or fell. 

Also excluded are observations in which the head of the family 
changed from year to year. If, for example, the head of a certain 
family is different in 1976 than in 1977, but remains the same in 
1978, that family is eliminated from the 1976-77 comparison, but 
is included in the 1977-78 comparison (because only the head of 
the family is being tracked). 


v14954, v14956, v14957, v14959, v14961, v14963, v14964, v14967, 
v14968, v14970, v14973, v14975 through v14977, v14979, v14981, 
v14983, v15061, v15066, v15071, v15076, v15081, and v15089 through 
v15099. 

3 Observations are comparisons of a family in year t with that same 
family in year t— 1. Families need not be in the sample all years. Note that 
1980 nominal income is deflated by the cpi-u-x1. 
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Competition drives 


the trucking industry 


In the wake of deregulation and the intense competition 
that followed, the trucking industry has radically changed 
the quality and types of services it provides its customers; 
today, the emphasis is on efficiency, and the ultimate 
beneficiary is the American consumer 


he Nation’s freight bill hit an all-time low 
in 1996, with shipping costs accounting for 
only 6 percent of gross domestic product, 
compared with 7.6 percent in 1980.' Nearly 75 
percent of freight is transported by truck at some 
point in the distribution chain,’ and consumers 
have benefited from a myriad of factors that have 
improved service and lowered freight costs. The 
trucking industry has weathered many challenges, 
some of which emerged from within the indus- 
try, and others that sprang up in the economic 
environment. 

The adoption of just-in-time delivery systems, 
new developments in technology, deregulation, 
and increasing competition between transporta- 
tion sectors have forced the trucking industry to 
pay more attention to customers’ needs. In par- 
ticular, companies have sought to meet require- 
ments for more reliable and frequent deliveries, 
and thus reduce warehousing and transit costs. 
These savings, passed on to consumers and busi- 
nesses, have contributed to more competitively 
priced products in a global economy. 

Cost savings have been achieved largely at the 
expense of for-hire truckdrivers,? whose real av- 
erage hourly earnings (in 1982 dollars, as deflated 
using the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers) declined by 40 
percent* between 1978 and 1996, compared with 
a 13-percent decrease for all private sector work- 
ers. But while the payments for labor services in 
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trucking have declined in real terms, the demand 
for these services is increasing. The industry gained 
586,000 jobs between 1980 and 1994, and truck- 
ing jobs are projected to increase by 299,000 be- 
tween 1994 and 2005,° which places them among 
the top 25 occupational groups for projected em- 
ployment growth. Increased demand and deterio- 
rating wages have resulted in an industry that is 
plagued by frequent labor shortages. 

This article examines some factors that have 
affected trends in employment and wages of for- 
hire trucking employment over the last 30 years. 
First, we review employment trends in the indus- 
try, and then look at the changing character of the 
trucking labor market, as well as other factors that 
have wrought change in this industry. 


Trucking employment 


Employment growth related to industrial production. 
Trucking employment® generally correlates with 
industrial production,’ declining in recessions and 
increasing during recoveries. (See chart 1.) The 
cyclical pattern of employment in trucking thus 
contrasts with that of the other private service-pro- 
ducing industries. For example, employment in 
the service-producing sector actually increased 
during the 1973-75 and 1980-1982 recessionary 
periods, while industrial production and trucking 
employment fell. Although employment trends in 
trucking appear to have been less cyclical in the 


eXelimmn Indexes of trucking and service-producing employment, and of industrial production, 
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1990s, a large portion of industry sales continues to originate 
from the manufacturing sector. Therefore, the trucking indus- 
try, while classified among the service-producing industries, 
still tends to react quite strongly to changes in industrial pro- 
duction, as indicated in the following tabulation of recession- 
related peaks and troughs in trucking and warehousing em- 
ployment (monthly data, seasonally adjusted): 


Trucking employment 


Recession (in thousands) 
Peak Trough Peak Trough Loss 
November 1973 April 1975 1,198 1,090 108 
June 1979 September 1980 1,360 1,256 104 
January 1981 February 1983 1,268 IEF) 91 
June 1990 April 1991 1,632 1,600 BD 


While most job losses in trucking are related to economic 
contractions, developments between the 1980 and 1981-82 
recessions are in need of explanation. Employment losses 
over this period may have been due to rapid restructuring in 
the industry that resulted from new legislation. (See next sec- 
tion.) The combined recessions and industry restructuring 
resulted in a net job loss of 183,000 between June of 1979, 
the prerecession peak of the employment series, and Febru- 
ary of 1983, the series trough following the second of the 
back-to-back recessions. Employment losses were not quickly 
recovered, with the industry taking 2 years to hire up to prior 
employment levels. 

Growth was moderate from 1985 forward. Even the 1990— 
91 recession had only a modest impact on employment com- 
pared to earlier downturns, with job losses measuring about 
one-third those posted over each of the prior three recessions. 
However, the subsequent recovery was slow, with almost no 
employment gains occurring through 1993. The following 
year was marked by especially strong growth in employment, 
although increased subcontracting of trucking services from 
other industries may have accounted for some of this. There- 
after, payroll employment plateaued in 1995 and through 1996. 


Employment and legislation. Major legislation affected the 
trucking industry in the 1980s and 1990s. Industry restruc- 
turing occurred beginning in 1980, when air, rail, and truck- 
ing services were all deregulated to some extent. The Motor 
Carrier Act (MCA) of that year allowed for interstate competi- 
tion in the for-hire trucking industry, Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) 42, which accounts for a small portion of the 
Nation’s trucks, but a relatively large portion of freight move- 
ment. Yet, interstate deregulation was only the beginning of 
renewed competition. 

Shortly after the deregulation of interstate operations, in- 
trastate regulations also were dismantled. Before Federal pre- 
emption of States’ authority in 1995, most States controlled 
the routes, rates, and services of motor carriers within their 
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borders. Continued circuitous routing of shipments and use of 
empty trailers on return trips were common, both examples of 
inefficiency. Deregulation of intrastate trucking first began in 
Florida in 1980, followed in Maine and Arizona in 1982, and 
later in five other States.? Then, in 1995, the Trucking Industry 
Regulatory Reform Act (TIRRA) prohibited all States from regu- 
lating carriers’ routes, rates, or services. States were still allowed 
to regulate such areas as safety, financial fitness, hazardous 
material movement, and vehicle size and weight. 

While the impact of deregulation is difficult to separate 
from other factors, it is evident that growth in employment 
(including self-employment) was stronger during the period 
just prior to deregulation. At that time, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (ICC) lowered restrictions for new entrants 
to the industry in anticipation of deregulation. 

Because deregulation and recessionary economic condi- 
tions coincided, it is unknown how much of the reduction in 
employment between 1979 and 1983 is due to industry re- 
structuring, and how much is due to economic conditions. One 
can speculate that it is a bit of both. The official estimate of 
total savings due to the Motor Carrier Act of 1980 is about 
$10 billion annually.'? When savings in inventory costs are 
added, gains have been estimated to be 6 times that figure."’ 

The economic situation at the time when the Trucking In- 
dustry Regulatory Reform Act took effect bears some resem- 
blance to that at the time when the Motor Carrier Act was 
implemented, in that industrial production had begun to de- 
cline. There was a marked slowdown in payroll employment 
growth after TIRRA. However, when growth among the self- 
employed in 1995 is factored in, there appears to be little 
change in employment trend. (See next section). Neverthe- 
less, increased efficiency arising from TIRRA will generate a 
$43 billion savings over 5 years, according to a source in the 
logistics industry. 


Trucking-related jobs. | While employment in transportation 
and warehousing comprises the majority of trucking jobs, it 
does not include almost 500,000 jobs among self-employed 
truckers’? and transportation brokers. (See table 1, which 
illustrates growth between employment peaks.) Among self- 
employed truckers, only those supporting trucking and ware- 
housing are reflected here; these workers account for 80 per- 
cent of all self-employed truckers, with the remaining jobs 
supporting other industries. Most of the increase among the 
self-employed occurred between 1975 and 1982, with growth 
subsequently flat until 1995, when TIRRA was passed. (As 
mentioned earlier, employment of self-employed truckers 
picked up in 1995 when growth in the number of workers on 
payrolls in the trucking industry slowed.) 

Both the self-employed and subcontracting trucking com- 
panies are involved in leasing arrangements with trucking com- 
panies. Insight into this contracting activity is captured in the 
Census Bureau’s Motor Freight Transportation and Warehous- 


ee 
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| Table 1. | Employment in trucking and trucking-related jobs, 1983-1996 
[Numbers in thousands] 
ies a re Cie Le a ae ae 
1983-92 1992-95 1995-96 
ae eee ereny sogrrient 1983 | 1992| 1995| 1996 Annual Annual Annual 
Change | rateof | Change | rate of Change rate of 
growth growth growth 
— 
HOLAIODS So cpte ce serach cceceatseoeceeccieae 1,454 | 1,970 | 2,273] 2,343 382 2.9 302 5.1 70 3.1 
Payroll jobs in: 
42 Trucking and warehousing ...........:--.::0 1,216 | 1,611 1,867| 1,878 395 3.6 256 5.3 11 6 
421 Trucking and courier services ..... 1,132 | 1,484 | 1,721} 1,725 353 3:5 237 5.3 13 
422 Public warehousing and storage 85 124 142 149 39 Sal 18 4.9 if 47 
473) Freight transportation arrangement ........... _— 134 167 182 _ — 33 8.1 15 9.1 
42 | Self-employed truckers ...........cscecceeeeeeees 238 | 225 239 283 -13 —.6 14 al 44 18.4 


ing Survey, which indicates that the leasing of drivers with equip- 
ment increased by 50 percent between 1986 and 1995, averag- 
ing an annual growth rate of 6 percent per year.’ Leasing the 
services of drivers accounted for 66 percent of purchased trans- 
portation by trucking companies in 1995.5 Growth among the 
self-employed between 1995 and 1996 is corroborated by an 
increase of 80 percent in miles driven by leased drivers.'® Fur- 
ther evidence of the participation of truckers in leasing arrange- 
ments comes from the Current Population Survey, which shows 
that truckers are represented heavily among on-call workers.” 

As inter- and intrastate deregulation opened new routes and 
introduced new suppliers, third-party transportation brokers 
and freight forwarders rushed in to connect suppliers of freight 
services with customers. Transportation brokers operate be- 
tween the shippers who need to move goods and the (truck- 
load) carriers, creating a link between the two. Growth in this 
industry, captured in SIC 473, Freight Transportation Arrange- 
ment, has been dramatic.-Only 75 transportation brokers were 
licensed by the ICC in 1975. Subsequently, the business grew 
by leaps and bounds to approximately 6,100 brokers in 1988 
and more than 8,000 by the end of 1993.'° Employment in 
this industry segment rose at an annual rate of 7 percent be- 
tween 1988 and 1996, more than twice as fast as jobs in truck- 
ing services. Demand for brokers’ services was so great that 
their employment increased throughout the 1990-91 recession, 
and, unlike for-hire trucking, brokers have posted accelerated 
job growth since the passage of TIRRA. 

These trucking-related job gains have come on top of the 
already significant job gains evident in the for-hire industry. 
The new jobs contribute to a more flexible and dynamic truck- 
ing operation. Next, we review changes in pay and working 
conditions for persons employed in trucking services. 


Hours and earnings 


The transportation sector is more heavily unionized than pri- 
vate industry as a whole, but its trends in unionization are simi- 
lar. (See chart 2.’°) Union membership was even more preva- 


lent in the trucking industry than in the rest of transportation 
prior to deregulation, according to unpublished data from the 
Current Population Survey. Sixty-two percent of for-hire truck- 
ers were unionized in 1973; this fell by half to 30 percent by 
1984. In 1996, 23 percent of truckers were unionized.” 
National bargaining by the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters facilitated widespread divergences between union 
and nonunion labor rates, with the widest occurring among the 
more heavily unionized operations. With the onset of price 
competition, nonunion carriers easily won business on the ba- 
sis of lower labor costs,” causing union representation in the 
trucking industry to decline sharply. In response, unions ap- 
pear to be increasing operational flexibility in recent contracts, 
especially in the 1994 National Master Freight Agreement.” 


Earnings. Although wage levels are higher in trucking than 
in the total private economy (chart 3), real earnings in truck- 
ing have declined more rapidly since the early 1970s. The 
more severe reductions in wages have occurred among union- 
ized employees. Union real wages for truckers averaged $12.45 
(1985 = 100) during the 1973-78 period, and $11.15 during 
the 1979-85 period, according to Current Population Survey 
data.** Nonunion truckers’ real wages changed very little be- 
tween the two periods, suggesting that the wage premium for 
union truckers was declining. One estimate yields a pre- 
mium of 49 percent before deregulation and 26.5 percent af- 
terwards, while another® yields a similar 48-percent union 
wage premium prior to deregulation and 30 percent thereafter. 
Other measures also point to dramatic reductions in union 
wages relative to nonunion wages.”’ 

While these studies view the premium in terms of an hourly 
wage, a decline in nonunion hours mitigates the difference in 
weekly earnings. Paid hours of work by both union and non- 
union laborers fell over the 1973-85 period, but evidence sug- 
gests that nonunion drivers experienced a greater drop in 
hours,” resulting in only a modest decline in the union weekly 
earnings premium. 

The dramatic drop in weekly pay may partly have been a re- 
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SOURCE: National Transportation Statistics, 1997, p. 21. 
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sult of a change in compensation plans as unionization waned, 
rather than a change in average miles driven. While union con- 
tracts more often guaranteed covered workers pay for their time, 
nonunion competitors often pay employees on other bases, such 
as mileage or freight, or some other contingent measure.” For 
these drivers, increases in hours do not increase pay when they 
are stalled in traffic. Carriers thus have shifted the burden of un- 
foreseeable delays onto the truckers, who may then earn less per 
hour on the road. Moreover, real employee compensation per 
mile fell by an average of 44 percent between 1977 and 1987. 
This demonstrates that drivers are bearing more of the cost of 
delays, that labor is being outsourced,*' that labor efficiency is 
increasing, or a combination thereof. 


Workload statistics. Traffic measures imply an increasing 
workload for most trucking employees. For example, the av- 
erage length of haul for interstate freight increased dramati- 
cally between 1975 and 1985,” as trucking firms expanded 
their geographic coverage. (See chart 4.) Increased average 
hauls are normally associated with more time away from home, 
because most hauls are delivered by one operator (although 
this is not always the case).** Growth of intrastate freight and 
increasing “just-in-time”*4 demands may have caused trip 
lengths to decline for intercity movements,* although overall 
lengths of hauls have increased.*° 


High labor turnover. Increasing workloads and less-attrac- 
tive pay have contributed to an extremely high driver turnover 
rate. Recent labor turnover statistics show that within the large 
truckload sector, labor turnover ranges between 80 and 100 
percent a year; smaller carriers in the truckload sector experi- 
ence turnover in the 60- to 80-percent range.*’ In the less- 
than-truckload* sector, which is generally better paid, turn- 
over is closer to 15 percent.” One study calculated a 38-per- 
cent turnover rate for both types of carriers combined, com- 
pared with only 12 percent in manufacturing.” The high turn- 
over rate in trucking is indicative of an occupation that is rela- 
tively easy to enter (highly labor-elastic), but difficult to per- 
form over an extended period. For companies, high turnover 
results in a greater share of resources devoted to recruitment. 
Companies are beginning to experiment with wage increases 
in an effort to reduce these turnover costs.*! 


Safety issues. Driver exhaustion and poor working condi- 
tions among truckdrivers are of concern, as the safety of trucks 
on the Nation’s highways affects us all. While truck fatalities 
on highways increased following deregulation, the number of 
new trucks outpaced additional deaths. Between 1975 and 
1990, fatality rates for combination-trucks” declined by 144 
percent, compared to 67 percent for all highway vehicles.” 
Several initiatives have improved safety in the interim, such 
as the commercial driver license program mandated by Con- 
gress in 1986. Highway fatalities attributable to heavy trucks 


are now lower than they were before 1980, despite tremen- 
dous growth in numbers of trucks and highway congestion. “ 


Other industry developments 


As indicated earlier, trucking companies have been aggressive 
in pursuing strategies that yield cost reductions or increased 
efficiency. Carriers are faced with the same demands that trans- 
portation buyers face: better and faster service, specific deliv- 
ery and pickup times, and better tracking and tracing of ship- 
ments. For shippers, predictable service sometimes is more 
important than the cost of goods movement, depending on 
whether the production schedule is “just-in-time” or not. Ship- 
pers of high-valued products such as computers, electronics, 
medical products, and auto parts are especially likely to de- 
mand fast, reliable delivery. If market demand can change 
suddenly, as it does in computer markets, products have shorter 
“lifespans” and must be turned around quickly. Whatever the 
case, transportation companies have responded by focusing 
on better management of time and assets in the delivery pro- 
cess, a strategy that relies on new technologies and less inter- 
mediate handling of goods in transport. 


Just-in-time delivery. Customers began to demand quicker 
and more flexible service from the transportation network as 
they switched to just-in-time processes. In 1990, 18 percent 
of production was just-in-time, compared with 28 percent in 
1995,* and inventory-sales ratios declined sharply over that 
5-year period. Further improvements in inventory systems are 
expected to reduce the time that warehouses take to fill orders 
by 15 to 20 percent over the next 5 years, and to cut transit 
times by 5 to 10 percent. As world trade grows and the 
business environment becomes even more sophisticated, de- 
mands for efficiency will continue to increase. 

Many new technologies have come into play in the search 
for quicker and better distribution methods. For example, 
electronic data interchange, new vehicle location detection 
systems, and voice and data communication services“ all are 
improving the logistical management of the trucking opera- 
tion. Innovations in mobile communication systems have en- 
abled companies to monitor such statistics as mileage traveled 
on a specific vehicle, fuel efficiency, best fueling locations, 
and vehicle location and speeds, as well as other data.** Com- 
panies can better utilize their equipment when they can quickly 
reschedule or combine existing delivery pickups, vastly im- 
proving their ability to manage inventory. Transportation bro- 
kers and third-party providers lower the cost of goods move- 
ment by filling empty return hauls and increasing freight vol- 
ume per mile traveled. 


More capital-intensive operations. The capital-to-labor ra- 
tio increased for the trucking industry in recent decades, due 


in part to the use of larger and more fuel-efficient trucks. This, 
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in turn, contributed to a 20-percent increase in the average ton- 
nage of freight hauled between 1975 and 1995.” As a result, 
companies were able to spread variable costs over larger vol- 
umes of freight. While the fuel efficiency of the Nation’s motor 
vehicles in general has increased, the move towards larger trucks 
partially reduced the gains but economized firms’ use of labor. 
Any increased fuel efficiency in freight transportation also has 
been mitigated by the movement of freight from slow-moving 
modes (rail) to faster moving ones (air and truck). 

Like increasing vehicle size, the growing use of container- 
ization in the intermodal industry also has helped firms to 
save on labor costs. Intermodal firms link different modes of 
transportation, often truck and rail or truck and air, for ulti- 
mate delivery to the customer. Providing a seamless flow of 
goods from the Nation’s ports to railroads and highways, the 
intermodal delivery system has been supported through pro- 
visions of the Intermodal Surface Transportation Efficiency 
Act of 1991, which provides funding for intermodal projects. 
Between 1988 and 1995, the average annual rate of growth in 
this industry component was 6 percent.°! 

Containerization refers to movement of commodities in large 
containers or trailers rather than as smaller units, representing a 
shift to more capital-intensive operations. Use of containers re- 
duces handling costs, costs of damage or theft, and very impor- 
tantly, time required to transfer cargo. Because commodities are 
in bulky containers, cargo is moved by crane or forklift, a proce- 
dure requiring less manual labor than the handling of smaller 
packages. Forms of containerization took hold in the early 1980s 
in both rail-truck transport and truck-water transport,” and have 
continued to become more widespread. 


Footnotes 


The widening market. Competition is taking place across 
traditional modes of transport. In fact, in 1996 several major 
players in the trucking industry were reclassified into the air 
courier industry, due to a shift over time in their primary prod- 
uct. Because the decision to move freight has become a func- 
tion of cost and time rather than regulation, traditional market 
definitions (and concentration levels) no longer apply, and 
this has resulted in a “market” that encompasses every pos- 
sible mode of transport. ~~ 


IN RESPONSE TO DEREGULATION and the intense competition that 
followed, the trucking industry has changed the quality and 
types of services it renders By most accounts, the resulting 
reductions in cost have been passed on to consumers. Today, 
trucking services are more responsive to our increasingly dy- 
namic and complex economic environment, incorporating im- 
provements in technology that have pervaded all industries. 
Competition has resulted in increasing capital intensity in 
the industry, as firms strive to reduce average variable costs 
per load. Firms often are coupling with other transportation 
sectors to minimize the cost for specific delivery requirements 
by combining the efficiencies of different modes of transport. 
Increased competition also has led companies to change the 
character of compensation plans for their workers, replacing 
those based on time with plans based on output. Over the 
years, wage premiums for unionized truckers have been bid 
down, and union representation has fallen dramatically. In- 
creasing workloads and less attractive pay have led to high 
labor turnover and persistent driver shortages. Fy 
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Earnings of husbands and wives 
in dual-earner families 


As married women have become increasingly likely to work 
in recent decades, their contribution to family earnings 

has grown as well—indeed, in 20 to 25 percent of dual-earner 
couples, wives earn more than their husbands; these trends 
may have affected family decisionmaking, giving some women 
more input into family financial and career decisions 


s has been well documented, labor force 
Arnie rates among married wo- 

men have increased dramatically in re- 
cent decades, rising from 35 percent in 1966 to 
61 percent in 1994. The increase was even more 
dramatic for married women with children under 
3 years: 21 percent to 60 percent over the same 
period. As a result, dual-earner couples are 
swiftly replacing the traditional married-couple 
model of a “breadwinner” husband and “home- 
maker” wife. From 1970 to 1993, the proportion 
of dual-earner couples increased from 39 percent 
to 61 percent of all married couples.' Moreover, 
recent work by Chinhui Juhn and Kevin M. 
Murphy suggests that wives are entering the work 
force largely in response to women’s rising labor 
market opportunities, rather than due to declin- 
ing opportunities for their spouses.* 

As the number of dual-earner couples rises, 
new questions are raised about gender roles 
within marriages. In the past, it was reasonable to 
assume that the husband’s career was primary and 
took precedence over the wife’s career. However, 
since the 1980s, falling real earnings for men 
combined with rising labor force participation 
and real earnings for women probably have af- 
fected decisionmaking within some married- 
couple families. Data from the Current Popula- 
tion Survey (CPS) show that the proportion of 
dual-earner couples in which wives earned more 
than their husbands increased from 16 percent in 
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1981 to 23 percent in 1996.° The figures suggest 
the presence of a growing number of married 
couples in which traditional gender roles vis-a- 
vis labor market activity may be reversed—that 
is, the wife is the primary earner and the husband 
is the secondary earner. As further evidence of 
the changing roles of husbands and wives in the 
family, research by Francine Blau indicates that 
the amount of time spent by women doing house- 
work has declined since the 1970s, although 
women continue to spend considerably more time 
than men doing such work.* 

Because the distribution of earnings within 
dual-earner families may affect household deci- 
sionmaking as well as labor market decisions, this 
article seeks to gauge the relative economic posi- 
tions of husbands and wives in these families, as 
defined by their paid labor market activity. Data 
on matched pairs of husbands and wives are 
drawn from the March 1993 Annual Demo- 
graphic File of the Current Population Survey. 
The analysis complements and expands upon pre- 
vious work by Howard Hayghe on the contribu- 
tion to family income made by working wives.* 
Particular attention is paid here to quantifying the 
number of “nontraditional dual-earner couples,” 
or those in which the wife is the primary earner 
and the husband is the secondary earner. In addi- 
tion, the article examines the joint distribution of 
husbands’ and wives’ educational attainment and 
wages to highlight the implications of marital 


sorting on relative wage outcomes, as well as to ascertain the 
percentage of low-wage men married to high-wage women. 
The latter figure provides further evidence of the presence 
and extent of nontraditional couples. 


Why look at spouses’ relative earnings? 


Examining the relative labor market earnings of husbands 
and wives provides insight into the status of women within 
dual-earner families. At least in some families, the greater 
the wife’s relative earnings, the more control she is likely to 
have over family financial decisions. In the language of bar- 
gaining models of the family, as the relative income of wives 
rises, so does their “threat point’—the level of utility they 
would attain if they left the marriage—and thus also their 
bargaining power within the marriage.° Some research sug- 
gests, for example, that as wives’ incomes rise relative to 
those of their husbands, household allocations more closely 
reflect the wives’ preferences, such as greater resources trans- 
ferred to children.’ 

Whose career takes precedence within the dual-earner fam- 
ily also likely affects labor market decisions and, hence, fu- 
ture earnings growth—that is, the individual with the primary 
career in the family is more likely to be able to initiate wage- 


Chart 1. 
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enhancing moves to improve his or her career, and is less likely 
to be subject to moves with negative consequences initiated 
by the spouse. In addition, while the primary earner may never 
actually make a move like changing jobs, he or she may have 
more opportunities to investigate outside offers, present them 
to current employers, and bargain for higher wages at the cur- 
rent job.’ As a result, the distribution of earnings within dual- 
earner families might even affect the size of the gender “wage 


” 


gap. 


Description of sample 


As mentioned earlier, the sample was drawn from the March 
1993 Supplement to the cps. The data were restricted to dual- 
earner couples in which both the husband and wife were aged 
25 to 64 at the time of the survey, and both were wage and 
salary workers with positive earnings in the year preceding 
the survey, 1992. Those with any farm or self-employment 
income were excluded.’ All hours and earnings figures are 
based on labor market activity conducting during 1992. 
Hourly wages are computed for each spouse by dividing an- 
nual earnings by annual hours worked. To deal with CPs top- 
coding issues, the sample is restricted to those with computed 
hourly wages of $100 or less. (This restriction reduces the 


Distribution of hourly wages for husbands and wives in dual-earner families, March 1993 
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sample by approximately 0.2 percent.) 
Given these sample restrictions, there 
were nearly 22 million dual-earner 
couples in the United States in 1993. 
Given the well-known “earnings 
gap” between men and women, it is not 
surprising that the overall hourly wage 
distribution for husbands in dual- 
eamer couples lies above the wage dis- 
tribution for wives. (See chart 1.) The 
mean hourly wage was $15.42 for 
dual-earner husbands and $10.58 for 
wives. The chart also shows that the 
ratio of women’s wages to men’s wages 
is fairly constant at any percentile ex- 
amined—from 65 to 72 percent. 


Marital sorting 


In describing relative wages and earn- 
ings of dual-earner couples, it is impor- 
tant to recognize that husbands and 
wives do not randomly pair together 
but rather tend to follow a process re- 
ferred to as “positive assortative mat- 
ing”—that is, more highly educated, 
higher wage men tend to pair with more 
highly educated, higher wage women; 
while less educated, lower wage men 
tend to pair with less educated, lower 
wage women. Table 1 cross-tabulates 
the respective education levels of hus- 
bands and wives in dual-earner 
couples, using five categories: less than 
high school, high school completion 
only, some college, 4 years of college, 
and more than 4 years of college. For 
each combination of educational attain- 
ment levels, the proportion of couples 
and their combined mean annual wage 
and salary earnings are shown. Sum- 
ming the proportions along the diago- 
nal that runs from the top left corner to 
the lower right corner shows that sort- 
ing by educational attainment is sub- 
stantial. In 50. percent of dual-earner 
couples, husbands and wives had the 
same level of education. Furthermore, 


in nearly 80 percent of dual-earner couples, the husband had 
as much or more education than the wife, probably reflecting 
both gender differences in educational attainment and social 


custom. !° 


Note: 
couples are represented. 


Husband, | Husband, | Husband, 
; ‘ lessthan | high school some 
Spouse’s level of education high schoo! | gfaduate college, no 
9 only degree 
Percent distribution ' 
Wife, less than high school ........ 4.8 2.8 0.9 
Wife, high school H 

Qraduate Only ............sssesceseeeeee 4.6 246 8.9 
Wife, some college, 

NO GEQrEC! 28 ecas sencuseoeeetneeneces 1.3 7.0 11.6 
Wife, 4 years of college 3 2.2 3.5 
Wife, more than 

4 years of college .........:.ee (‘) 5 1.0 

Combined annual earnings 
Wife, less than high school ........ $28,581 $32,556 $41,304 
Wife, high school 

Qraduate Only ...........ssceseceseeeee 34,143 42,116 46,981 
Wife, some college, 

MOGCGCC i reacccicoratoreececttsectee 39,035 46,337 50,975 
Wife, 4 years of college ............. 44,316 54,243 55,678 
Wife, more than 

4 years of college ............e0 42,146 61,310 63,738 

ie 


' Proportion is less than 0.1 percent. 
The 25 cells in the percent distribution portion of the table sum to 100 percent; also, 21.9 million 
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Combined annual earnings 
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6.5 
5.1 
3.4 
2.2 


1.9 


$17,936 
24,658 
29,740 
35,378 


45,042 


Husband’s 
wage in 
second 

quintile 


4.1 
47 
4.5 
3.6 
2.6 


$27,202 
32,959 
38,890 
45,984 


54,019 


Husband’s 
wage in 
third 

quintile 


3.6 
4.0 


4.0 


4.9 
3.9 


$34,909 
40,985 
45,412 
53,795 
61,338 


Percent distribution and combined annual earnings of dual-earner 
couples by educational attainment level of both spouses, March 1993 


Husband, 
Aone a more than 
college | 4 Years of 
college 
0.2 (‘) 
3.5 9 
5.0 2.2 
8.0 37 
2.0 3.7 
$55,234 $60,996 
55,989 60,978 
61,648 69,363 
65,560 73,671 
73,572 85,179 
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Percent distribution and combined annual earnings of dual-earner 
couples by wage quintile of both spouses, March 1993 
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2.5 
3.1 
3.5 
4.4 


75 


$62,881 
67,047 
71,062 
81,500 


The 25 cells in the percent distribution portion of the table sum to 100 percent; also, 21.9 million 


Tables 2 and 3 are similar to table 1, except that they show 
the percent distribution of dual-earner couples by wage 
quintiles. (Table 2 is for all dual-earner couples, and table 3 is 


for those couples in which both the husband and the wife 
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worked full time, year round.) The Percent distribution and combined annual earnings of dual-earner 
tables indicate that positive assortative couples in which both spouses worked full time, year round by wage 
mating also occurs with respect to la- quintile of both spouses, March 1993 
bor market outcomes. These results Husband’s | Husband’s | Husband’s | Husband’s | Husband’s 
bor i : Quintile of spouse’s wage wage in wage wage wage 
are not surprising, given the high de- wage in first second in third in fourth in fifth 
gree of sorting by education level, and quintile quintile quintile quintile quintile 
because the level of education is a key Percent distribution 
determinant of economic outcomes. If Wife’s wage in first quintile ........ 7.1 4.2 3.1 2.6 1.9 
men and women married randomly, the _| Wife’s wage in 
proportions in each cell would equal 4 peeing BR Aee cer heeceatnce 5.0 5.0 4.0 3.0 2.9 
percent. Yet, both tables show that in i(alite)(o Ul nid| (= Seemann onoeeere oe 3.2 5.0 4.6 4.2 3.4 
Wife’s wage in 
n 
early ° 0 ‘a DE COUPES IIS le sith quite wcities 2.0 3.9 53 47 4.8 
husband’s and wife’s wage was inthe | Wife’s wage in 
same quintile. Moreover, in nearly TPN QUINKHS «.2.205c:20cecccescccesesacens 1.7 2.0 3.3 Sal 8.1 
two-thirds of couples, the husband’s Combined annual earnings 
wage was in the same or a higher _| wite’s wage in first quintile ........ $25,167 $34,597 $42,612 $49,787 | $73,628 
quintile than the wife’s wage. Wife's wage in 
: second quintile 0.2... 32,950 40,315 48,267 54,887 74,724 
Nevertheless, a comparison of | Wite’s wage in 
tables 1 through 3 indicates that sort- Ric QUIN: .-..ccccssscccsescecsseccccns 39,031 45,758 52,381 62,167 79,196 
ee ‘ Wife’s wage in 
ing is most pronounced by educational | fourth quintile ........scc.-sssssseseee 44,402 52,467 60,045 67,104 | 986,702 
attainment, probably because many _| Wife’s wage in 
: : fifth QUINENO esses rockets ccs 55,377 65,850 71,720 82,093 | 108,870 
husbands and wives meet in school. 
On the other hand, a variety of factors, Note: The 25 cells in the percent distribution portion of the table sum to 100 percent; also 10.4 million 
including differences in college major, | Couples are represented. 


availability of jobs, labor market dis- 
crimination, differences in occupa- 
tional choices, household responsi-bilities, and family income 
effects, lead to a wider distribution of wage outcomes, even 
for those couples in which both spouses are highly educated. 

Furthermore, the data indicate that the process of assorta- 
tive mating results in considerable variance in earnings among 
dual-earner couples. As shown in table 2, for instance, com- 
bined wage and salary earnings ranged from $17,936 per year 
for couples in which both the husband’s and wife’s wage was 
in the lowest quintile, to $97,324 per year for couples whose 
respective wages were in the highest quintile." 


Relative earnings of husbands and wives 


Table 4 shows mean hourly wages separately for husbands and 
wives, both in all dual-earner couples and in those in which 
both partners worked full time, year round. For both sets of 
couples, the data show that a substantial proportion of wives 
(25 percent) earned more than their husbands in 1992. Table 4 
also shows median weekly “career” wages for husbands and 
wives in dual-earner couples. Each husband and wife was as- 
signed a median weekly earnings figure that corresponded to 
his or her occupation.’* The rationale for doing so is that occu- 
pational wages may better reflect career wages than current 
wages. This is especially relevant when trying to determine 
whether the wife’s career or her husband’s career takes prece- 
dence in the family. Husbands’ and wives’ careers may be at 
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different stages. If, for example, a husband is on track to be- 
come a physician but currently is only a first-year resident, cur- 
rent wages would be a misleading measure of career wages. In 
addition, occupational wages are not as subject to short-term 
positive or negative wage fluctuations as are current wages. 
Notably, by the occupation measure, the proportion of wives 
who earned more than their husbands was 33 percent." 

Table 4 also provides figures on relative wages of dual- 
earner couples, stratified by selected quintiles into which the 
husband’s wage falls. As would be expected, given positive 
assortative mating, as husbands’ wages rise, wives’ wages rise 
also. For instance, the mean hourly wage for husbands whose 
wage was in the lowest quintile was $6.06, compared with a 
mean wage of $8.09 per hour for their wives. For husbands 
whose wage fell into the top 20 percent, by contrast, their mean 
hourly wage was $28.14 and their wives’ was $13.45. 

Furthermore, the data indicate that wives earned more than 
their husbands in nearly 60 percent of the couples in which the 
husband’s wage was in the lowest quintile, a result that holds 
whether current hourly wages or career wages are considered. 
Part of the explanation for this high percentage is the fact that 
the husband’s wage has, by definition, been restricted to be 
low, while the wife’s wage has not been similarly constrained. 
In sharp contrast, when the husband’s wage was in the top 
quintile, only 6 to 7 percent of wives earned more than their 
husbands. It should again be noted that the results are related 
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to how the data were stratified—wives’ wages are uncon- 
strained and thus may lie in any quintile. Further, women gen- 
erally earn less than men. 

Table 5 differs from table 4 in that it considers relative 
annual earnings of husbands and wives—defined here as 
hourly wages multiplied by annual hours worked—and 
thereby allows the data to reflect labor supply responses to 
wages earned. By this measure, nearly 20 percent of wives 
earned more than their husbands, in the same range as the 25- 
percent figure obtained when relative hourly wages were con- 
sidered.'* Similarly, 55 percent of wives married to low-earner 
husbands earned more than their husbands, in the same range 
as the 60-percent figure shown in table 4. 

Finally, like the study by Hayghe cited earlier, this study 
found that wives make an important contribution to 
family earnings. In all dual-earner 
couples, wives’ earnings made up 35 
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It might be argued that the figures just cited provide an 
upper-bound estimate of role reversal because, in many fami- 
lies, if a husband earns just a small amount less than his wife, 
he still may be perceived as the primary earner in the family 
because of traditional gender roles. Nonetheless, one must 
keep in mind that women, even those that are as qualified as 
men, tend to earn less than their male counterparts. From this 
vantage point, that such a large proportion of wives earned 
more than their husbands is quite notable.'> Furthermore, a 
sizable proportion of wives, 15 percent, had wages that were 
25 percent more than their husbands, and nearly 10 percent of 
wives had wages that were greater by 50 percent or more. 
Finally, nontraditional couples are especially common among 
dual-earner couples with low-wage husbands. 

As further evidence of the presence of nontraditional 
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| Table 5.| Comparison of relative annual earnings of husbands and wives in dual-earner couples by selected characeristics, 


couples, table 2 indicates that, despite the process of positive 
assortative mating, in more than 400,000 couples (1.9 percent 
multiplied by 21.9 million) aged 25 to 64, wives at the very top 
of the their wage distribution were married to men at the very 
bottom of theirs. This is actually a lower bound estimate be- 
cause it is based on the most extreme nontraditional pairing. 
Another way to look at the data-in table 2 is to note that, con- 
trary to popular perception, a similar percentage of very high- 
wage wives are paired with very low-wage husbands and vice 
versa. (This can be seen by comparing the proportion of couples 
in the lower left corner of the table with those in the upper right 
corner.) A similar pattern is found for the narrower set of dual- 
earner couples in which both spouses worked full time, year 
round. (See table 3.) One might argue that low-wage husbands 
are observed with high-wage wives only when current wages, 
which may be more subject to short-term fluctuations, are 
considered. An analysis of “career wages,” however, would 
appear to refute that argument. Finally, it is important to note 
that a count of nontraditional couples would probably be 
considerably higher if families in which the wife is employed 
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and the husband is completely out of the labor force (keeping 
house or caring primarily for children, for example) were 
included. 


WHETHER THE HUSBAND’S OR WIFE’S CAREER takes precedence 
among dual-earner couples cannot be precisely determined 
because currently available survey data do not provide such 
information (none of the major surveys asks the question di- 
rectly). By analyzing available information on earnings and 
occupations, however, we may reasonably draw some con- 
clusions. The data presented here indicate that, although 
women tend to earn less than men, on average, a sizable num- 
ber of dual-earner couples exists in which the wife is the pri- 
mary earner. This is true even when more narrowly defined 
measures are examined, such as the proportion of couples in 
which the wife’s wage exceeds those of her husband by 25 or 
50 percent, or the proportion in which low-wage husbands 
are paired with high-wage wives. Arguably, these new kinds 
of couples may be altering the bargaining power in the family 
and, hence, family resource allocation. O 
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Welfare, work, and transit 


Recent changes in social service pro- 
grams mandate that States require par- 
ents or caretakers receiving welfare 
benefits engage in work within 24 
months of receiving such public assis- 
tance. A recent study, Welfare Reform 
and Access to Jobs in Boston, from the 
Bureau of Transportation Statistics of 
the U.S. Department of Transportation, 
outlines some of the challenges facing 
recipients trying to get to work and the 
transit systems trying to provide them 
an affordable transportation option. 

The basic problem is that employers 
in the industries most likely to hire en- 
try-level workers are often located in 
places both remote from where public 
assistance recipients live and difficult to 
travel to. Some suburban areas can only 
be reached by commuter rail, which is 
expensive and in many cases fails to pro- 
vide direct service to the actual job site. 
Even when the public transportation sys- 
tem did provide direct access, the trip 
often takes too long or requires multiple 
transfers. Also, transit service hours may 
not match work schedules. 

The report detailed a study of transit 
service from a central point in one area 
of Boston with a high concentration of 
public assistance cases to potential em- 
ployers in high-growth areas for entry- 
level work. The findings were stark: 


¢ Not one of the employers could be 
reached within 30 minutes by public 
transit. 

¢ About 14 percent could be reached 
within 60 minutes. 

¢ About a third could be reached 
within 90 minutes. 

¢ Almost half could not be reached 
within 2 hours. 


The report concludes that “technology 
innovations such as flexible routing, ad- 


vanced paratransit services, and other 
applications of information technology” 
be considered for improving service, 
along with service innovations such as 
extended schedules, modified routes, and 
daycare services at transit stations. 


Time well spent 


It has been some time since we have 
had much fun here at BLS with price 
data and the cost of living. The Dallas 
Federal Reserve Bank, on the other 
hand, included an intriguing essay on 
“Time Well Spent: The Declining Real 
Cost of Living in the United States,” 
in their 1997 Annual Report. The au- 
thors, W. Michael Cox and Richard 
Alm, rather than adjust prices to a bas- 
ket of goods, normalized them to wages 
in manufacturing and expressed values 
in the working time required to pur- 
chase any of a wide range of goods and 
services. This allowed a number of use- 
ful comparisons of what they term the 
real cost of living, not “measured in 
dollars and cents but in the hours and 
minutes we must work to live.” 


e The most mind-boggling: In 
1944, computer-processing capacity 
measured in millions of instructions per 
second (MIPS) cost 732,681 lifetimes per 
MIPS. In 1997, a MIPS went for 27 min- 
utes worth of labor. 

¢ The most useful: In 1920, the me- 
dian house cost 7.8 hours of work per 
square foot. This fell to 6.5 hours in 
1956 and to 5.6 hours in 1996. “Plus, 
today’s homes come equipped with 
many more amenities—from central 
heat and air-conditioning to a full 


~ range of kitchen appliances.” 


¢ The most factoidal: It takes less 
time to earn enough for a fast-food burger 
(9 minutes) than it takes to order it, find 
a table, and eat it. 


Retirement planning: 


today’s workers must 
make more decisions 


Since 1986, defined contribution re- 
tirement plans, such as the 401(k), 
have been offered more commonly to 
private employees than have tradi- 
tional defined benefits plans. Accord- 
ing to a recent Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York staff report, How Work- 
ers Use 401(k) Plans: The Participa- 
tion, Contribution, and Withdrawal 
Decisions, by William F. Bassett, 
Michael J. Fleming, and Anthony P. 
Rodriguez, this is part of a trend to- 
ward an increasingly responsible role 
for individual workers in retirement 
planning. They conclude, however, 
that “many either are not participat- 
ing or are participating in a minor 
way.” Fully a third of workers offered 
401(k) plans decline to participate, 
they say. They find further that 
among workers with family incomes 
under $15,000 per year, almost two- 
thirds are not using the plans offered 
them. 

Bassett, Fleming, and Rodriguez 
also find that of the nearly half of 
workers who report taking a lump- 
sum distribution from a retirement 
plan before retirement age, only 28 
percent roll the funds into tax-quali- 
fied retirement accounts. Again, 
lower income workers are least likely 
to participate in the tax-qualified re- 
tirement option. Because their data 
source did not measure household 
assets or savings, they did not draw 
definitive conclusions about how well 
workers’ retirement plans would sup- 
port future consumption. They did 
conclude however, that their findings 
should “raise concern that many 
workers may not be adequately sav- 
ing for their retirement years.” OJ 
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Communications 


To the Editor: 


In July 1992, Kristina J. Shelley, in her article, “The future jobs of college graduates,” 
stated that of the 28 million college graduates in the work force in 1990, 5.8 million were 
educationally under-utilized. She then projected that between 1990 and 2005, the number 
of college graduates would grow faster than the number of college-level jobs, with the 
result that 30 percent of those graduates would have to settle for a job below this level. As 
of early 1998, how accurate have these projections turned out to be? 


[signed] Ed Meyer 
Fairfield, Connecticut 


Ms. Shelley replies: 


The most recent year for which data are available to answer your questions concerning 
the job market for college graduates is 1996. In the projections that you have asked about, 
total employment was projected to increase from 122.6 million in 1990 to 147.2 million in 
2005. The projected increase in employment of 24.6 million implies an average annual 
increase of 1.6 million. The actual number of jobs in 1996 was 132.3 million and reflected 
an average annual increase of 1.6 million from 1990 to 1996, virtually the same as was 
projected. 

College-level jobs were projected to increase from 23.2 million to 32.3 million between 1990 
and 2005. The projected increase of slightly more than 9 million implies growth averaging 
about 600,000 a year. We have estimated that the number of college-level jobs in 1996 was 
27.4 million, which reflected an average annual growth of 700,000 jobs from 1990 to 1996. 
This growth was more than was projected and appears across most occupations that gener- 
ally require a bachelor’s degree or more education. 

Data are not available to answer directly your question about the percent of college 
graduates who had to settle for noncollege-level jobs, but I am fairly sure that it is less 
than the 30 percent projected. Nevertheless, the number of college graduates who were 
employed in noncollege-level jobs did increase from 5.1 million in 1990 to 5.6 million in 
1996. Although this is less than our projections indicated, labor market conditions were 
similar to those implied by the projections. 

Our most recent projections of the job market for college graduates is presented in the 
summer 1998 issue of the Occupational Outlook Quarterly. It indicates a more favorable 
outlook than our 1990-2005 projections, but still implies that some college graduates will 
have to settle for noncollege-level jobs. 
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Book Reviews 


Building a strong economy 


The Economics of the Construction In- 
dustry. By Gerald Finkel. Armonk, NY, 
ME. Sharpe, Inc., 1997, 177 pp. $62.95, 
cloth; $21.95, paper. 


The Economics of the Construction In- 
dustry is an overview of major economic 
aspects of the construction industry. The 
book explores topics ranging from the 
structure of the industry, popular eco- 
nomic thought and principles, and ana- 
lytical views of productivity and unions. 
The author, Gerald Finkel, has hands-on 
experience in the construction industry 
due to an apprenticeship in the electrical 
trade. In addition, he possesses a Ph.D. 
in labor economics. 

The book begins with an overview of 
the historical development of the con- 
struction market. What the book lacks in 
detail, it makes up for in the number of 
topics covered. Indeed, many of the 
chapters discuss subjects that could be 
books unto themselves. There are three 
main subjects addressed in this book: 
industry structure, statistical issues, and 
union topics. 

In the first three chapters, Finkel con- 
ducts a broad-based tour of the frame- 
work supporting the industry. He argues 
that there are two main assertions that 
describe modern construction. One is 
that modern day builders face the same 
basic obstacles as ancient builders— 
namely issues dealing with variables of 
building design such as ventilation, 
structural support, and lighting. The 
march of technology will continue to 
shape the choice made by builders, and 
the author examines major materials used 
in building (wood, steel, concrete). The 
second issue is that major social and eco- 
nomic forces have shaped the construc- 
tion industry. Developments in related 
industries, such as real estate and manu- 
facturing, also affect the health of con- 
struction. 

The construction industry is extreme- 
ly fragmented, with enormous enterprises 
competing in the same markets as one- 
person operations. This immense seg- 


ment of the economy, with more than 2 
million businesses operating in 1992, is 
divided roughly into three sectors—pri- 
vate residential, private commercial, and 
public construction. Private residential 
construction, the author asserts, is the 
mainstay of the industry and is strongly 
linked with the overall health of the 
economy. Overall, this segment is rela- 
tively unstable and slow to respond to 
business cycle fluctuations. Private com- 
mercial construction is overwhelmingly 
contract work, as opposed to force ac- 
count work (where a major company ba- 
sically does its own building). Important 
issues facing this segment are sources 
of funding and building complexity. Pub- 
lic construction is subject to local, State, 
and Federal regulations, making this seg- 
ment more complex in many instances. 
Wage regulation is one of the most im- 
portant issues affecting public construc- 
tion. All of these segments are open to 
union involvement, which often impacts 
the wage structure and job conditions. 
Finkel explores unions in greater detail 
later in the book. 

Continuing with the industry over- 
view, the author explores construction 
in respect to classical economic thought. 
The economic theories of Adam Smith, 
Karl Marx, and John Maynard Keynes 
are explored in respect to the construc- 
tion industry, but no conclusion is drawn 
from the competing views. 

Major statistical issues affecting the 
construction industry include data avail- 
ability, productivity, labor market compo- 
sition, wages, and construction invest- 
ment. The book gives broad overviews of 
the basics of these subjects. Construc- 
tion’s contribution to the Nation’s real 
gross domestic product is quickly ad- 
dressed. It has comprised a significant but 
declining percentage over the years. The 
composition of the labor market has also 
varied over the years. In 1972, about 40 
percent of building trade employees be- 
longed to unions, compared with about 
18 percent today. In addition, more wom- 
en and minorities have become employed 
in the construction industry. Sexual and 
racial discrimination have been problems 


in the construction industry, and Finkel 
explores this subject briefly. 

One of the largest issues faced by 
anyone attempting to analyze an entire 
industry—the availability of statistics— 
is a subject to which an entire chapter 
was devoted. Government data from the 
Department of Commerce and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics are available, but of- 
ten present comparability problems. 
There are also several private statistical 
agencies that produce data. Related to 
this is the measurement of productivity 
in the industry, and the author covers 
this issue in two lengthy chapters. 

Measuring productivity in construc- 
tion is inherently difficult, due to the 
labor-intensive, diverse nature of the 
industry. A major stumbling point is the 
issue of skill differentiation among 
workers. This creates measurement pro- 
blems that would not exist if workers were 
interchangeable, as in manufacturing. In 
addition, the management differences 
between small and large-scale operations 
cloud the issue. For example, the pace of 
work assigned (time required per in- 
stallation) becomes a determinant of 
profitability. To increase productivity, 
builders have opted for materials with 
lower installation labor requirements such 
as plastic pipe rather than copper pipe. 
There is much reliance today on pre- 
fabrication of certain parts (which limits 
the number of hours of workers on-site) 
making productivity measurement a 
challenge. 

The presence of unions is an issue 
that has shaped virtually every direction 
and trend in the industry. Indeed, almost 
every chapter has some discussion of 
union activity. One issue in particular is 
of major debate: productivity in union 
versus nonunion shops. Several case 
studies are presented. The work of 
Steven Allen in the 1980s, which demon- 
strated the variations in productivity for 
different types of building activities is 
described in length. He used production 
function estimates and discovered a de- 
cline in productivity from 1968 to 1978. 
The conclusion is that increases in build- 
ing activity of lower skill installations 
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(homes) lead to a reduction in union la- 
bor, which may be more skilled due to 
apprenticeships and journeyman pro- 
grams. The demand for younger, inexpe- 
rienced workers ultimately lowers out- 
put per worker. 

An opposing view by David M. Gor- 
don (1981) is presented that blames the 
lower productivity in the late 1960s and 
1970s not on union versus nonunion 
firms, but economic events such as Viet- 
nam, high government spending, oil 
price shocks, and inflation. A leveling 
off of wage growth in construction dur- 
ing this time and a rising cost of living 
resulted in a lower standard of living for 
construction workers. Finkel spends the 
remainder of the chapter exploring sev- 
eral other theories on productivity and 
goes into great detail on the difference 
between union and nonunion wages and 
output. 

One of the issues that may eventu- 
ally affect productivity is competition 
within the construction industry. The 
ways in which small and large compa- 
nies compete among each other are ex- 
plained, as is competition among the di- 
versely skilled employees. Often, the is- 
sue of whether these employees are union 
or nonunion plays a role in their skill level 
and employability. 

What factors impact the wages these 
workers earn? Mainstream economic 
thought states that a worker’s wage is 
equal to his marginal revenue product. 
According to the author, the picture is 
more complex for the construction indus- 
try. Determination of a construction 
worker’s wage is based usually on indi- 
vidual skill levels, union membership 
status, and locality. Wage bargaining is 
a central issue in the construction in- 
dustry. Formal bargaining is usually con- 
ducted through unions and may result 
in a set wage per hour for a class of work- 
ers, where lump-sum payments and 
piecework are discouraged. Informal 
wage bargaining is also conducted fre- 
quently, and is usually an individual 
agreement with a particular employer. 
The author explores several related 
points such as wage legislation and 
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union threats and strikes, as well as the 
application of classical economic thought 
to wage determination. 

Although unions have historically 
played a leading role in the direction of 
the construction industry, their impact 
over time has lessened. More firms have 
become known as “split shop.” This is 
a firm that works in both union and non- 
union projects. Some unions seek to pro- 
hibit this practice in their collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

Unions have long played a central 
part in a construction worker’s training 
and eventual skill level. Apprenticeship 
and journeyman programs have histori- 
cally been popular and allow more expe- 
rienced tradesmen to impart their know]- 
edge to new workers. With the decline 
of union membership, construction is 
evolving into an open-shop industry, 
with new types of training programs. 
They include educational programs 
and certification classes conducted by 
building associations. A main problem 
with the old apprenticeship system was 
when skilled tradesmen would become 
loath to impart their knowledge, time, 
and effort to train less-skilled workers 
who might displace them. Unions at- 
tempt to take the threat away by pro- 
tecting the skilled tradesman’s job, 
thus allowing a continuous flow of 
knowledge. 

The construction industry is im- 
portant to the U.S. economy. Gerald 
Finkel’s book is a good text for anyone 
interested in the construction industry’s 
issues and dynamics in the labor market. 
Although many chapters serve as only 
general introductions to complex sub- 
jects, readers are provided with enough 
detail to increase their understanding 
of the industry. It is a good reference 
book for anyone who wishes to gain a 
historical perspective and know more 
about labor economics in the building 
industry. 


—Jacqueline Warnke 


Office of Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Private pensions history 


The Promise of Private Pensions: The 
First Hundred Years. By Steven A. 
Sass. Cambridge, MA, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1997, 321 pp. 


While various periods in the history of 
the U.S. private pension system have 
been studied, Steven A. Sass provides 
the first thorough development of this 
economic institution from its humble be- 
ginnings as a railroad’s welfare enhance- 
ment tool to its current decline as asource 
of retirement security for our aging popula- 
tion. Throughout the author’s presentation, 
he ushers the reader through the chang- 
ing incentives facing business and labor; 
the increased financial savvy of plan spon- 
sors; and the government’s concern over 
retirement income security, tax avoidance, 
and its accompanying regulations. Fur- 
thermore, he accomplishes this task while 
explaining the political, social, and eco- 
nomic climate at each stage of the pri- 
vate pension’s development. 

Sass presents and substantiates three 
separate explanations for the advent of the 
corporate use of pensions: promotion of 
career attachment for white-collar workers, 
benevolence to promote loyalty among 
blue-collar workers, and the reduction of 
the less productive, super-annuated work- 
ers of both classes. Each of these three 
managerial goals was used in the powerful 
railroad industry of the late 1800s and early 
1900s and spread to other corporate struc- 
tures soon thereafter. 

The author clearly links the incentives 
behind the development of private pen- 
sions with the financial realities facing the 
use of pensions as the new, labor-man- 
agement tool. These financial realities 
manifested themselves in the early 1920s 
and 1930s with the failure of pension plans 
and increased pessimism on the part of 
pensioners. Thus, parties became in- 
creasingly concerned about the appro- 
priate method of guarantees in the pension 
benefit: a pay-as-you-go system or an 
actuarially justified funded account. With 
these concerns, the financial sector of our 


economy became increasingly important 
in the pension movement. Insurance 
companies had been offering savings 
plans and quickly saw a market for 
themselves in the employer pension 
framework by managing employer plans 
and/or providing consulting services. 

Public and private concern over pen- 
sion funding and the maintenance of old- 
age income forced the private pension 
to become a public issue and led to the 
government’s introduction of Federal 
funding standards and the Social Se- 
curity system. Additionally, Sass pre- 
sents a clear argument over the role of 
Federal tax legislation in the changing 
focus of private pensions. The tax 
advantages of private pensions to in- 
dividuals resulted in an increase in the 
demand for these pensions, while Social 
Security reduced corporate pressure to 
provide basic retirement income security. 

The labor movement’s social and 
political role in the development of private 
and public retirement plans is woven 
throughout the text. Labor’s initial belief 
that corporations used pensions as a 
means to suppress labor organizations 
resulted in the development of their own 
pension plans and their promotion of a 
Federal retirement plan. Although their 
view of employer pensions had softened 
over time, the final blow to labor’s stance 
against employer pensions was the 1948 
National Labor Relations Board’s ruling 
that placed pension benefits as a subject 
of collective bargaining. Thus, pension 
benefits began to be viewed as deferred 
wages of the worker and not a gift from 
the employer. 

While evidence of ineffective plan 
management and corporate abuse in pen- 
sion plan funding has been well docu- 
mented, the author presents a very intrigu- 
ing tale of labor’s role in the events lead- 
ing up to the Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act of 1974 (ERISA). Teamsters 
leader Jimmy Hoffa’s manipulation of pen- 
sion assets and the United Mine Work- 
ers’ movement of pension asset income 
into the union account are two examples 
of union abuses prior to ERISA. 

The final chapter of the book presents 


the author’s view on the outlook of the 
traditional private employer pension. His 
belief is that a decline in the career at- 
tachment framework and the weakening 
of labor unions, government, and large 
corporations are promoting the decline 
in private pensions, compelling young- 
er Americans to place increased impor- 
tance on financing their old-age security 
through personal savings. Whether or not 
these economic institutions follow the 
trend which the author suggests or that 
personal savings will replace public and/ 
or private retirement plans remains to be 
seen. Nevertheless, the author’s histori- 
cal review of the incentives behind pri- 
vate pension development is fundamen- 
tal to leading our way through the politi- 
cal, social, and economic battles cur- 
rently brewing over income security for 
our aging population. 


—AMiichelle W. Trawick 


Assistant professor of economics 
University of Wisconsin-Whitewater 


Business decisionmaking 


Business Decisions, Human Choices: 
Restoring the Partnership Between 
People and Their Organization. By 
Lloyd C. Williams. Westport, CT, Quo- 
rum Books, 1996, 208 pp., bibliography. 


Since the early 1980s, business decisions 
have tended to reflect less and less the 
social and community values of the areas 
in which they are located. Instead, greed 
and excessive competition, manifested by 
downsizing, outsourcing, and off shoring, 
have replaced community values in busi- 
ness decisionmaking. Something is wrong 
when a key element of society does not 
support that society. Previously, business 
leaders had helped structure societal 
values. Now, by denigrating values of the 
society, business organizations endanger 
the mental health of their own organizations 
and their workers. In order to provide 
healthier environments for workers and the 
organizations themselves, businesses 
need to use a more holistic approach in 


examining values and making decisions. 
So says Lloyd C. Williams in his book 
Business Decisions, Human Choices: Re- 
storing the Partnership Between People 
and Their Organization. 

The book examines the interaction 
among business organizations, workers, 
and the community in which both exist. 
The author considers a number of related 
topics, including organizational psycho- 
sis as reflected in decisionmaking, organi- 
zational depression and its impact on 
individual worker dysfunction, and the 
transformation of an organization from a 
hierarchical closed system to a more 
development-oriented open system. While 
laborious, the book makes useful points 
about links between organizational 
decisionmaking and worker behavior. 
Although the book provides a possible 
answer to the problem it describes, this is 
certainly not a how-to book for business 
transformation. 

Williams describes the development of 
organizational mental health problems and 
the impact of this organizational ill health 
on workers’ behavior. He suggests that in 
its decisionmaking processes, business 
has lost the balance between its respon- 
sibility to maximize value and its respon- 
sibility to workers and communities. 
Business has failed to embrace human 
and emotional factors as components of 
decisionmaking; to restore health, these 
factors must once again become part of 
the organization. 

To the extent that business leaders are 
overfocused on competition and profits 
to the exclusion of community values, 
organizational psychosis develops. This 
psychosis manifests itself in workers as 
loss of self-direction, lack of clarity in roles, 
withdrawal, sick-building complaints, and 
violence. Thus, when business decisions 
do not appropriately reflect human values, 
major organizational problems result. So 
for the organization’s sake, leaders must 
find a way to include these values in the 
decisionmaking process. 

How does one transform one’s busi- 
ness to better reflect these critical values 
and still pursue profitability? By embrac- 
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ing anew human process paradigm which 
balances the needs of business with 
the values of the workers and the 
community. This paradigm is a fluid, 
growth-oriented system that both fos- 
ters worker development and continues 
to develop itself. It consists of deve- 
lopmental processes for both the or- 
ganization and for the workers, includ- 
ing scans of the business environment 
with consideration for values and a com- 
mitment for inclusion in decisionmak- 
ing. This model recognizes the need for 
personal development of the organi- 


zation’s workers and makes provision 
for it. 

The payoff for this transformation is an 
organizing system with a more enhanced 
means of business development, one that 
includes all of the members of the organi- 
zation. The company is thus more aware 
of the choices available to it, so it is more 
effective framing policies and strategies 
with attention to human and community 
values. With everyone in the organization 
in a constant state of development, the 
organization itself benefits and prospers. 

To the critical reader, this sounds too 


good to be true. Further, while the prob- 
lems associated with the old organizational 
system are laid out in detail, the solution is 
somewhat vague and difficult to follow. 
As well, there is only one example of the 
successfully transforming organization 
cited in the book. Can one read the book 
and implement the system? In the opinion 
of this reader, no. Thus, while the book 
makes an interesting argument for change, 
the answer provided seems incomplete. 


—Stanley W. Suchman 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Kansas City region 


LABSTAT Available via World Wide Web 


LABSTAT, the Bureau of Labor Statistics public database, provides current and his- 
torical data for many BLS surveys as well as numerous news releases. 

LABSTAT Public Access has introduced a new production Internet service over 
the World Wide Web. BLS and regional offices programs are described using hypertext 
pages. Access to LABSTAT data and news releases is provided by a link to the BLS 
gopher server. The URL is: 


http:/stats.bls.gov/blshome.html 


If you have questions or comments regarding the LABSTAT system on the Internet, 


address e-mail to: 


labstat.helpdesk@bls.gov 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 1998 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16-17 were revised in the July 1997 
Review and reflect the experience through 
March 1997. A brief explanation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology appears in 
“Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/dsrv?1f 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cgi-bin/dsrv?ee 
Additional information on labor force data 
for sub-States are provided in the BLS annual 
report, Geographic Profile of Employment 
and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Fora listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries, 
BLS Bulletin 2491. 

For additional information on interna- 


tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for 
major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Nofes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in.the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January—June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 
no revisions are made in the historical data. 


Revisions to household data 


Data beginning in 1998 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1997 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of new 
composite estimation procedures and up- 
dated population controls. Additional in- 
formation on these revisions appears in 
the February 1998 issue of Employment 
and Earnings. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (sic) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers 
in manufacturing and mining; construction 
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workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and re- 
tail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and services. These groups account for about 
four-fifths of the total employment on private 
nonagricultural payrolls. ; 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1996 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1997 data, published in the July 1997 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, seasonally adjusted 
data were revised back to 1988 to reflect up- 
dated seasonal factors and seasonal adjust- 
ment procedures. Unadjusted data from 
April 1996 forward and seasonally adjusted 
data from January 1993 forward are subject 
to revision in future benchmarks. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1998 data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
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intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
tuary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. 
Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 


FoR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6589 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gath- 
ered by the Bureau from business establish- 
ments, State and local governments, labor 
unions, collective bargaining agreements on 
file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm 
economy, which consists of private industry 
and State and local government workers com- 
bined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 198 1=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
606-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 


The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, 
or as an average benefit provision (for ex- 
ample, the average number of paid holidays 
provided to employees per year). Selected data 
from the survey are presented in table 25 for 
medium and large private establishments and 
in table 26 for small private establishments and 
State and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays and 
vacations, and personal, funeral, jury duty, 
military, parental, and sick leave; sickness 
and accident, long-term disability, and life 
insurance; medical, dental, and vision care 
plans; defined benefit and defined contribu- 
tion plans; flexible benefits plans; reimburse- 
ment accounts; and unpaid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that 
benefit. If the benefit plan is financed wholly 
by employers and requires employees to 
complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit, and obligate the employer to provide 
those benefits. Benefits are generally based on 
salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 


ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small establishments 
are conducted in even-numbered years and 
surveys of medium and large establishments 
are conducted in odd-numbered years. The 
small establishment survey includes all private 
nonfarm establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys 
include full- and part-time workers, and 
workers in all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends 
(202) 606-6222 or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. These data are pre- 
sented in table 27. 

Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness asa percent of esti-mated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as 
a percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation Levels and Trends: (202) 606— 
6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov//Imrhome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the non- 
institutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the CPI-W. In addition to wage 
eamers and clerical workers, the CPI-U coy- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 
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workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains 
about 3,200 commodities and about 80,000 
quotations per month, selected to represent 
the movement of prices of all commodities 
produced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use or 


material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the SIC developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing 
companies on a voluntary and confiden- 
tial basis. Prices generally are reported for 
the Tuesday of the week containing the 
13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 


and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 


payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights which 
are averages of the shares in the current and 
preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 39-42 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
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hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 
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industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons 
on layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 


in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 


were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. a 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. 
By 1994, the adjusted unemployment rate 
had risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the 


adjustment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 un- 
employment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving na- 
tional accounts measures differ from country 
to country, BLS has reviewed these methods 
and determined that the series are sufficiently 
comparable for measuring comparative trends 
in productivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. The 1994-95 percent changes in 
manufacturing output are based on the trend 
shown by the industrial production index pub- 
lished by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board for 
the manufacturing sector. 

US. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 


E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a‘‘sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For France and Sweden, compensation 
is increased to account for other significant 
taxes on payroll or employment. For the 
United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991to account for employ- 
ment-related subsidies. Self-employed work- 
ers are included in the all-employed-persons 
measures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage and 
salary employees. 
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In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Iliness Data 


(Table 46-47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Ilinesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 1 1 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 
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Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 


Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many-of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 
http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 
mates, are excluded. To be included in the 


fatality census, the decedent must have 
been employed (that is working for pay, 
compensation, or profit) at the time of the 
event, engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of 


such essentials as heat or oxygen caused bya 
specific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well as 
work-related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 


chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Cen- 
sus of Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the 
BLS Office of Safety, Health, and Working Con- 
ditions at (202) 606-6175, or the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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1. Labor market indicators 


1996 1997 
Selected indicators 1996 1997 — ee 
im | ! i} il IV | ! al ii} iT IV 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 

population (household survey):' 
Labor force participation rate. 66.8 67.1 66.6 66.7 66.8 67.0 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 
Employment-population ratio. 63.2 63.8 62.9 63.1 63.3 63.4 63.6 63.8 63.8 64.0 
Unemployment rate 5.4 49 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 5.3 49 49 47 
Men.... 3 5.4 49 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.2 §2 4.8 48 47 
16 to 24 years ae 12.6 11.8 13.0 12.7 12.4 12.3 12.4 11.4 11.8 11.6 
25 years and over. 41 3.6 4.3 4A 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.4 
(6.4 5.0 5.5 5.4 5.3 5.4 5.4 6:1 5.0 47 
16 to 24 years. 11.3 10.7 11.8 11.0 11.1 11.4 11.5 10.9 10.5 10.1 
25 years and over. 4.3 3.9 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.2 3.9 3.9 3.6 


SF Otellseeepree cass > cviccosenesoncharay stespenbacsessnateasveneiWensa ivenevanexextnaystsprcera 119,523 | 122,259 | 118,471] 119,248] 119,898} 120,452 | 121,138] 121,854 | 122,575] 123,487 


Private sector 100,076 | 102,605 99,111 99,831 | 100,392 | 100,953} 101,598| 102,259 102,829| 103,726 
Goods-producing.. 24,431 24,739 24,336 24,428 24,447 24,509 24,635 24,694 24,750 24,899 
Manufacturing isn rsevss: cores: cectescsocrecserstece cates sceresmereenaaae 1 18,457 18,537 18,473 18,467 18,443 18,444 18,476 18,504 18,541 18,633 
Se@mviCO-PIOGUCING i raaon-secteotascetennassncaucnanuspennesapnancesncnerd 95,092 97,520 94,135 94,821 95,451 95,943 96,504 97,159 97,825 98,588 
Average hours: 
Private rsectone.tteccntrs.cemacscariscsstvexateay/aorstniodersensyensersecemprate 34.4 34.6 34.2 34.4 34.5 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.5 34.6 
Manufacturing c-seccc-en= cxnceeeseensee se seceteniencar sacs eyuawaceentirs 41.6 42.0 40.9 41.6 417 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.8 42.1 
Overtime 45 48 43 45 45 4.6 4.8 48 47 49 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)..... 2.9 3.3 9 v6 8 5 8 6 1.0 8 
Private industry workers.... 3.1 3.4 9 6 6 8 8 9 
Goods-producing” 2.8 2.4 9 6 6 4 1.0 7 4 
Service-producing’.....cc.sereae tae meee 3.2 3.9 14 8 7 5 14 1.0 14 
State and local government WOFKETS.........:cc.ccceeessseteenseneeeenees 2.6 2.3 ua 1.3 6 4 1 1.3 5 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
2.4 2a 6 9 3 5 a2 6 1.1 2 
Nonunion. Mc e ‘ ‘ 4 4 ‘ E i 8 1.0 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
° Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annud ond quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1996 1997 
Selected measures 1996 1997 
I iH} I IV ! iT} Hi IV 
7 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
REMAIN ARMM ox: acrtavate asta shavnrivissdsenslescsccsacrsexennedeansare ded 2.9 3.3 0.9 0.7 0.8 0.5 0.8 0.6 1.0 0.8 
FACIE THOMA EIN. 25-5 vance nwo none sect eeeinncescencecstqntsnccrsssssion 3.1 3.4 9 9 6 6 8 8 8 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
CAUIMENAINUGIN ANNA ots hota ew nic cxnten Tease cccecueuschcercwancearesfSe<] 3.3 3.8 1.0 8 9 6 9 ef 1.2 9 
BRIS UOT IUI cans fetepn cues cecisenyesnnencsastipvavewwusueersd 3.4 3.9 14 1.0 7 6 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 3.3 i A 1.4 6 7 5 9 2 6 1 
Producer Price Index: 

Finished goods.... 2.8 =1.2 8 12 1 rid -5 -—4 2 -A 
Finished consumer goods.... 3.6 -1.4 1.0 1.6 3 6 -6 =2 4 -8 
Capital equipment. 4 -5 A =1 -7 1.0 1 —5 -7 6 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components ah -.8 —2 1.0 4 -.6 -3 ail 2 —8 

Crude materials 14.7 -11.7 3.8 3.0 -4 ie -11.5 —4 1.3 -1.0 

Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price 
data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Annual rates of change are computed by comparing 


annual averages. 


Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
The data are seasonally adjusted. 


* Output per hour of all employees. 


Average hourly compensation:! 


Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm* 


Private nonfarm.... 
Oye ile a earortereteten es 


Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm* 
Private nonfarm... 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1996 1997 1996 1997 
Ml IV ! 1) Ml IV Ml IV | ll il IV 
All PETSONS, DUSINCSS SOCHOM......:.0:cccssssssecssssvecsssereassersssceesssansvernd 3.6 3.4 4] 3.1 4.2 5.5 4.2 4.0 41 3.6 3.7 4.2 
All persons, nonfarm business S@CtOF...........:ccccceeeseeseeeeereeeeeeeeed 3.3 3.4 43 3.2 3.8 [ers 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.5 3.7 44 
8 » 8 6 1.0 8 2.8 2.9 29 2.8 3.0 3.3 
6 6 8 8 8 A] 2.9 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.2 3.4 
3 5 2 6 1.1 2 2.6 2.4 1.9 1.6 2.4 241 
8 5 1.1 8 8 1.0 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.8 
1.3 6 4 l 1.3 5 25 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.3 
9 6 9 ae 1.2 9 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.5 3.8 
af; 6 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.6 3.9 
5 5 aif 5 
6 9 
A 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, ond Hispanic origin, monthly data secsondly adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


a 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Employment status —- — aan 
1996 1997 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
| 13 ai — 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
Population ....eeccccssseeeseeeeese 200,591 | 203,133 | 202,388 | 202,513 | 202,674 | 202,832 | 203,000 | 203,166 | 203,364 | 203,570 | 203,767 | 203,941 | 204,098 | 204,238 | 204,400 
Civilian labor force.. 133,943 | 136,297 | 135,689 | 136,115 | 136,043 | 136,060 | 136,206 | 136,294 | 136,404 | 136,439 | 136,406 | 136,864 | 137,169 | 137,493 | 137,557 
Participation rate. 66.8 67.1 67.0 67.2 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.0 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.3 67.3 


Employed.... 126,708 | 129,558 | 128,515 | 129,035 | 129,275 | 129,494 | 129,392 | 129,661 | 129,747 | 129,761 | 129,910 | 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 | 131,163 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”. so 63.2 63.8 63.5 63.7 63.8 63.8 63.7 63.8 63.8 63.7 63.8 64.0 64.1 64.2 64.2 
Unemployed..........- | 7,236 6,739 7,174 7,080 6,768 6,566 6,814 6,633 6,657 6,678 6,496 6,289 6,392 6,409 6,393 
Unemployment rate... 5.4 49 5.3 §.2 5.0 48 5.0 49 4.9 4 4.8 46 4.7 47 4.6 
Not in the labor force........ 66,647 | 66,837) 66,700| 66,398) 66,631] 66,772| 66,794| 66,872} 66,960] 67,131 | 67,361 | 67,077| 66,929 | 66,745| 66,844 


Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ 88,606 | 89,879] 89,556 | 89,604] 89,680| 89,776] 89,829| 89,888 | 89,982 | 90,068 | 90,140} 90,251 90,339 | 90,391 90,476 
Civilian labor force.. .| 68,044 | 69,166 | 68,872] 69,040) 69,107| 68,990| 69,157} 69,171 69,198 | 69,136 | 69,193} 69,500} 69,561 69,652 | 69,601 
Participation rate......... 76.8 77.0 76.9 Tit Tiel 76.9 77.0 77.0 76.9 76.8 76.8 77.0 77.0 774A 76.9 
EMployed.e so <sccsnarararen 64,897 | 66,284 | 65,860 | 66,031 66,198 | 66,309 | 66,258 | 66,361 66,386 | 66,298 | 66,337 66,824 | 66,676| 67,008| 66,990 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®........... 73.2 73.7 73.5 T3F 73.8 73.9 73.8 73.8 73.8 73.6 73.6 74.0 73.8 74.1 74.0 
Agriculture. 2,356 2,356 2,313 2,357 2,411 2,402 2,398 2,390 2,311 2,383 2,298 2,323 2,314 2,282 2,264 


Nonagricultural 
industries 62,541 | 63,927| 63,547 | 63,674| 63,787| 63,907| 63,860| 63,971| 64,075| 63,915] 64,039) 64,501 | 64,362 | 64,726| 64,726 
Unemployed 3,146 2,882 3,012 3,009 2,909 2,681 2,899 2,810 2,812 2,838 2,856 2,676 2,885 2,644 2,611 
Unemployment rate.... 4.6 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.2 3.9 4.2 41 41 41 44 3.9 41 3.8 3.8 
Women, 20 years and over 


Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ 97,050} 97,889] 97,571] 97,638| 97,685 | 97,767] 97,834} 97,919] 98,000} 98,082 | 98,144] 98,212 | 98,300; 98,420} 98,471 
Civilian labor force. .| 58,094 | 59,198] 58,791] 59,070} 58,975] 59,129] 59,195 | 59,232] 59,362] 59,432 | 59,338} 59,348 | 59,624| 59,652 | 59,721 
Participation rate......... 59.9 60.5 60.3 60.5 60.4 60.5 60.5 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.5 60.4 60.7 60.6 60.6 
Employed.........cc:sssecssosee 55,311 | 56,613 | 56,021 | 56,322] 56,357] 56,488) 56,575| 56,693) 56,789| 56,883] 56,919| 56,953] 57,255 | 57,040| 57,146 


Employment-pop- 


ulation ratio”. 57.0 57.8 57.4 57.7 57.7 57.8 57.8 57.9 57.9 58.0 58.0 58.0 $8.2 58.0 58.0 


Agriculture 827 798 774 752 775 760 755 831 824 826 814 833 845 811 801 
Nonagricultural 

industries. 54,484 | 55,815 | 55,247] 55,570 | 55,582 | 55,728} 55,820| 55,862) 55,965 | 56,057 | 56,105| 56,120} 56,410) 56,229} 56,345 

Unemployed 2,783 2,585 2,770 2,748 2,618 2,641 2,620 2,539 2,573 2,549 2,419 2,395 2,369 2,612 2,575 


Unemployment rate.... 48 4.4 47 47 4.4 45 4.4 43 43 4.3 41 4.0 4.0 4.4 4.3 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ Eile, 14,934 | 15,365 | 15,261 15,271 15,309 | 15,300} 15,336) 15,359] 15,382 | 15,420] 15,483] 15,478) 15,459} 15,427} 15,453 

Civilian labor force. vt 2,806 7,932 8,026 8,005 7,961 7,941 7,854 7,891 7,844 7,871 7,875 8,016 7,984 8,189 8,235 

Participation rate......... 52.3 51.6 52.6 §2.4 52.0 51.9 $1.2 51.4 51.0 51.0 50.9 51.8 51.6 §3.1 §3.3 


Employed.........:2csessseses 6,500 6,661 6,634 6,682 6,720 6,697 6,559 6,607 6,572 6,580 6,654 6,798 6,846 7,035 7,028 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 43.5 43.4 43.5 43.8 43.9 43.8 42.8 43.0 42.7 42.7 43.0 43.9 44.3 45.6 45.5 
Agriculture... 261 244 253 278 276 256 236 231 244 213 215 228 226 227 270 
Nonagricultural 
industries 6,239 6,417 6,381 6,404 6,444 6,441 6,323 6,376 6,328 6,367 6,439 6,570 6,620 6,809 6,758 
Unemployed. ey 1,306 1,271 1,392 1,323 1,241 1,244 1,295 1,284 1,272 1,291 1,221 1,218 1,138 1,154 1,207 
Unemployment rate... 16.7 16.0 17.3 16.5 15.6 15.7 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 
Se White 
¥ Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUIAtION  ....cccesccsseeeeseesseee 168,317 | 169,993 | 169,492 | 169,569 | 169,675 | 169,782 | 169,897 | 170,010 | 170,148 | 170,290 | 170,427 | 170,545 | 170,649 | 170,810 | 170,917 
Civilian labor force .| 113,108 | 114,693 | 114,326 | 114,597 | 114,567 | 114,562 | 114,659 | 114,622 | 114,669 | 114,758 | 114,784 | 115,073 | 115,263 | 115,253 | 115,392 
Participation rate......... 67.2 67.5 67.5 67.6 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.4 67.4 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.5 
Employed........:.-scecesereees 107,808 | 109,856 | 109,211 | 109,528 | 109,721 | 109,906 | 109,779 | 109,851 | 109,832 | 109,904 | 110,063 | 110,604 | 110,729 | 110,689 | 110,842 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio* mA 64.1 64.6 64.4 64.6 64.7 64.7 64.6 64.6 64.6 64.5 64.6 64.9 64.9 64.8 64.9 
Unemployed......... «| 5,900 4,836 5,115 5,069 4,846 4,656 4,880 4,771 4,837 4,854 4,721 4,469 4,534 4,555 4,550 
Unemployment rate... 4.7 4.2 45 4.4 4.2 41 43 4.2 42 4.2 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUlation ..ecccescccsssseseeeee 23,604 | 24,003} 23,872| 23,895| 23,923| 23,950| 23,978| 24,006 | 24,043 | 24,081 | 24,117| 24,149| 24,180) 24,196) 24,229 
Civilian labor force. 15,134 | 15,529} 15,420} 15,438) 15,389; 15,424| 15,426) 15,524] 15,728} 15,691 15,555 | 15,638 15,885 
Participation rate......... 64.1 64.7 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.3 64.7 65.4 65.2 64.5 64.8 65.6 
EMployed......secccerssesesenes 13,542 | 13,969 | 13,722 | 13,816 | 13,864| 13,837] 13,836{ 14,040| 14,237| 14,180| 14,067/| 14,128 14,349 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 57.4 58.2 57.5 57.8 58.0 57.8 57.7 58.5 58.5 58.5 §9.2 §9.2 
Unemployed...........00.000 1,592 1,560 1,698 1,622 1,525 1,587 1,590 1,484 1,510 1,560 
Unemployment rate... 10.5 10.0 11.0 | 10.5 | 9.9 10.3 10.3 9.7 99 
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Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


mbers in thousands] 


aS A SP a A 
in! 
Ebloyinentsiatus | -Aneud overage 1997 1998 


1996 1997 Feb. Mar Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
al lie 


Hispanic origin 


jan noninstitutional 


pulation’ ae 19,213 | 20,321 | 20,067 | 20,119) 20,180] 20,236 | 20,293] 20,351 | 20,407} 20,464] 20,519] 20,575| 20,629] 20,741| 20,798 
vilian labor force. 12,774 | 13,796} 13,634] 13,666] 13,601 13,760 | 13,814) 13,861 | 13,886) 13,861] 13,896] 13,880] 13,973] 13,954] 14,149 
Participation rate......... 66.5 67.9 67.9 67.9 67.4 68.0 68.1 68.1 68.0 67.7 67.7 67.5 67.7 67.3 68.0 
RSPIOVOO oo scccreccencesnsoe-- 11,642 | 12,726] 12,529] 12,533) 12,514] 12,713] 12,751 | 12,772 | 12,867] 12,807] 12,806] 12,921] 12,921 12,988 | 13,181 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 
Unemployed 


60.6 62.6 62.4 62.3 62.0 62.8 62.8 62.8 63.1 62.6 62.4 62.8 62.6 62.6 63.4 
1,132 1,069 1,105 1,133 1,087 1,047 1,063 1,089 1,019 1,054 1,090 959 1,052 966 968 


Unemployment rate. 8.9 UB 8.1 8.3 8.0 7.6 Made 7.6 7.8 6.9 6.9 6.8 
"he population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
Sivilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 


TE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


Selected employment indicators, monthly data secsondly adjusted 


thousands] 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Selected categories 
1996 1997 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
= 
Characteristic 


ployed, 16 years and over..| 126,708 | 129,558 | 128,515 | 129,035 | 129,275 | 129,494 | 129,392 | 129,661 | 129,747 | 129,761 | 129,910 | 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 | 131,163 
68,207 69,685 | 69,248 | 69,415| 69,565] 69,765 | 69,586 | 69,711] 69,748 | 69,656} 69,785 | 70,352} 70,195 | 70,518} 70,459 
58,501 59,873 | 59,267 | 59,620] 59,710} 59,729] 59,806| 59,950} 59,999} 60,105) 60,125} 60,223 | 60,582 | 60,565 | 60,704 
42,417 | 42,642 | 42,489) 42,502] 42,426] 42,357) 42,476} 42,582 | 42,680] 42,648 | 42,771 | 42,967 | 42,952] 42,977] 42,915 


32,406 | 32,755 | 32,597 | 32,690} 32,549] 32,520] 32,654] 32,813) 32,861] 32,846| 32,978] 32,840] 32,975| 32,793) 32,821 


7,363 7,775 7,585 7,696 7,790 7,820 7,820 7,875 7,892 7,876 7,865 7,726 7,822 7,784 7,884 


Class of worker 
Culture; 
fage and salary workers..... 1,869 1,890 1,912 1,901 1,952 1,917 1,912 1,897 1,853 1,889 1,815 1,855 1,844 1,949 1,928 
self-employed workers. 1,518 1,457 1,373 1,433 1,438 1,442 1,429 1,478 1,477 1,495 1,475 1,493 1,496 1,348 1,324 
Jnpaid family workers. 56 51 18 59 62 52 47 52 50 44 55 49 54 44 4 


vagricultural industries: 
/age and salary workers..... 114,17T |" 116,983} 115,949 | 116,413 | 116,515 | 116,874 | 116,642 | 117,146 | 117,372 | 117,303 | 117,635 | 118,083 | 118,403 | 118,529 | 118,961 
3overnment.. 18,217 | 18,131 | 18,144| 18,067 | 18,048) 17,863) 18,113} 18,303} 18,203} 18,109) 18,075] 18,170} 18,248} 18,421] 18,378 
*rivate industries. --| 95,954] 98,852] 97,805 | 98,346] 98,467| 99,011] 98,529] 98,843] 99,169] 99,194 | 99,560] 99,913} 100,155 | 100,108 | 100,583 

Private households 928 915 894 882 923 948 888 911 935 877 877 910 946 985 1,035 


OTN fir ccasennncckrsectncranstsssos 95,025 97,937 96,911 97,464 | 97,544) 98,063} 97,641 97,932 98,234 | 98,317 98,683 | 99,003} 99,209) 99,123} 99,547 
Self-employed workers....... 8,971 9,056 9,112 9,219 9,124 9,098 9,089 8,927 8,955 8,949 8,930 9,004 8,886 8,964 8,761 
Unpaid family workers......... 122 120 136 109 133 142 128 129 126 83 92 97 99 131 117 
srsons at work part time’ 
industries: 
art time for economic 
reasons i 4,315 4,068 4,250 4,162 4,360 4,060 4,049 4,019 3,988 3,928 3,913 3,890 3,855 4,082 3,882 

Slack work or business 
CONGILIONS. .......-.. esses 2,388 2,286 2,365 2,340 2,402 2,295 2,347 2,236 2,164 2,187 2,211 2,221 2,230 2,282 2,123 
Could only find part-time 
07 1 Caen een ee ee Pee | 1,605 1,468 1,550 1,519 1,625 1,440 1,373 1,489 1,487 1,455 1,406 1,386 1,323 1,400 1,455 
Part time for noneconomic 
ROGSONS cpeparesenersaeseancns4 17,770 18,149 18,061 18,144 18,155 18,218 18,205 18,055 18,096 17,901 18,113 18,083 18,386 18,515 18,407 
nagricultural industries: 
art time for economic 
YORBOMNG veonsnsase-ckcacsnoxnontey 4,123 3,879 4,075 3,957 4,204 3,853 3,819 3,858 3,832 3,739 3,732 3,689 3,654 3,865 3,743 
Slack work or business 
CONGITIONS...........02000000002- 2,263 2,167 2,259 2,210 2,279 2,166 2,202 2,121 2,066 2,067 2,103 2,100 2,113 2,162 2,025 
Could only find part-time 
WOK pay mctebsesnanny eases 1,576 1,433 1,521 1,484 1,599 1,402 1,320 1,462 1,455 1,417 1,378 1,346 1,291 1,373 1,433 


17,461 17,577 17,452 17,381 17,486 
Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Sdected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasondly adjusted 
[Unemployment rates] 


i ———————— 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 


then, 20 years and over..., : 
Women, 20 years and over.. 4 48 44 47 47 44 45 44 43 | 43 | 43 41 40 | 49 44 : 43 
47 42\| 45) 44| 42) -441| 43) 42] 42] 42) 41) 39) 39) 40] 29 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. | 142\ 136) 146| 141| 135| 129| 144] 144] 142) 141] 1341 123) 112| 116] 123 
then, 16 to 19 years........ | 15) 143) 146] 151] 146] 130] 158] 150) 154] 1441-443] “W28| 113] 142) 147 
Women, 16 to 19 years. P| ee pa 128| 144| 130}—122) 127} 128] 137] 131) 137] 123] 116) 114) 88) 98 
then, 20 years and over... “4 41 36| 38, 38) 36| 33/ 36) 35| 36) 36) 36| 34) 36) 33) 32 
Women, 20 years and OVEF ccecsecreereed 4A 37|. 39| 39) 37) 37) 37) 35) 37) 37) 35) 34) 34) 37) 36 
105 100| 11.0) 105! 99| 103| 103) 96) 95| 96) 96| 97) 99) 33 | 97 
336| 324| 336| 321| 319| 339| 322| 300] 304| 327| 295| 333/ 344| ma 315 
Men, 16 to 19 years 9 365| 268) 405| 377| 345| 3.1| 346) 339) 376; 301) 250| 362) 318) 347 
Women, 16 to 19 years... | 303 2B7| 304| 346| 263| 333| 255| 259) 272| 286) 288) 319| 33.1 5 24 
Men, 20 YCArs AND OVE orrerccreersersere . 94 | 85| 88|— 89| 84] 84| 90) 83] 79] 79] 83) 78) 86| 79| 78 
Women, 20 years And OVEF ercercereeere 87 88| 100| 92] 86| 92) 90| 84] 84] 84] 83) 84] 81] 80] 86 
: ; ; ; ; | ; 
HIG panic OF1QIN, AOD ooreorcrecsserssessnreere ) 29 | 77| 841) 83] 80) 76 ) 77) 73) 32 | 76 ) 78| 69 | 75| 69] 68 
Married men, spouse present..........-. | 30| 27] 28] 28! 27| 27] 27| 26] ‘26| 26) 26| 24| 26) 26) 25 
Married women, spouse present........ 36 31| 34) 33| 32) 32] 32] 31] 30) 31] 28). 28) 28) 31) 314 
Women who maintain (arnihies..ceeecccec 82 | 81| 88| 87| 79] 79| 80] 76| 80) 78| 78) 81) 77) 761 78 
Full-time workers 53 | 48) 51) 51) 48) 48| 49] 48/° 47] 47| 47) 44) 46) 45) 45 
Part-time workers 58 | 55| 59 57| 56) 53) 53) 54) 55) 55| 53) 54) 50 mg 52 
: | ; 
Industry ] | | | ; ; 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
55 §0| 53| 52| 50| 50) 50) 49) 50) 50) 48) 47) 48) 47) 47 
5A a6} 40) 391 23] 32] 28] 411-49] 34] 45) 33) 34)) 5401mecm 
10.1 90| 91| 94| 88| 86| 88| 87| 90) 87| 87| 79| 89| 79] 7B 
48 42| 45| 43) 44) 43) 42) 43) 41) 41) 38] 36). 38| 38 scam 
45 25| 40) -.27) 36) 38\0 36). .35| 65) Sal 34i\» Stil e.341) caecum 
* 52 51| 53| 53] 55] 53] 50] 54] 50) 53) 48) 44) 49) 45) 50 
Traneportation and public utilities, 41 35| 44| 39| 29| 36| 30] 34| 37) 38) 33) 31] 33) 38] 32 
Wholesale and retail trade 64 | 62| 64| 63) 62] 61] 64] 61| 62| 62] 61} 62) 58| 59| 5B 
27 a0| 31] 342) 33| 3f| 25] 31] 30] 30] 29] 24] 28| 2a; aE 
54 | 46) 49) 49| 46| 47| 47| 44) 45) 46) 43) 44) 45] 43) 47 
Government workers...,.. 2.9 | 26) 29) 28) 24) 2549281 27] 261 26) 241° 231924) ) cee 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 10.2 | 9.1 9.0 | 93| 95 76| 104) 84) 8.9 | 9.0 9.6 86 97| 10.6 86 
Educational attainment’ | } 
Less than a high school diploma. a7 81) 88 84 6.2 82 82) 78 77 | 70 
High school graduates, no college 47 43| 45| 44) 42| 42| 44) 42] 423 4.0 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 


" Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly dota seasondly adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 


15 weeks and over., 2,316 2,062 | 2,158| 2,079} 2,088 
15 to 26 weeks..... 1,053 995 | 1,031| 1,003} 1,033 
27 weeks and over...... 1,262 1,067 | 1,127} 1,076 


Mean duration, in weeks. 
Median duration, in weeks..... 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for | Annual average | 1997 1998 
Peel a WR me Po es 4 acre salt 5 Fe 

unemployment 1996 1997 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 

+— [ones ij came =) pal a a 
1 

YOb OSEFS ...... ses esesce serene} 3,370 3,037 | 3,147] 3,148] 3,038] 2,961| 3,094] 2,954) 3,010| 3,007] 2,934] 2,886) 2,991] 2807] 2,795 

On temporary layoff 1,021 931 949 993 958 909 928 894 891 893 963 815 961 860 821 

Not on temporary layoff... ms 2,349 2,106] 2,198 | 2,155] 2,080] 2,052] 2,166] 2,060] 2,119} 2,114] 1,971] 2,071] 2,030] 1,947] 1,975 

Job leavers... oe 774 795 804 797 776 808 827 812 894 853 732 655 692 808 786 

Reentrants... | 2,512 2,338 | 2,608} 2,497] 2,422| 2,338] 2,333] 2,263) 2,173] 2,263] 2,247| 2,229] 2,170] 2,229] 2,266 

New entrants... 580 569 623 617 569 573 510 564 554 560 555 560 552 518 543 

Percent of unemployed 
46.6 45.1 43.8 44.6 44.6 44.3 45.7 44.8 45.4 45.0 45.4 45.6 46.7 444 43.7 
On temporary layoff 14.4 13.8 13.2 14.1 14.4 13.6 13.7 13.6 13.4 13.4 14.9 12.9 15.0 13.5 12.8 
Not on temporary layoff... a 32.5 31.3 30.6 30.5 30.6 30.7 32.0 31.2 32.0 31.6 30.5 32.7 31.7 30.6 30.9 
Job leavers... 10.7 11.8 11.2 11.3 11.4 12.1 12.2 12.3 13.5 12.8 11.3 10.3 10.8 12.7 12.3 
Reentrants 34.7 34.7 36.3 35.4 35.6 35.0 34.5 34.3 32.8 33.9 34.7 35.2 33.9 35.0 35.5 
New entrants... 8.0 8.4 8.7 8.7 8.4 8.6 7.5 8.6 8.4 8.4 8.6 8.8 8.6 8.4 8.5 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
Job losers’... 2.5 2.2 2.3 aS 2.2 2.2 2.3 2.2 2.2 2.2 2.2 24 2.2 2.0 2.0 
Job leavers... 6 6 6 6 6 6 =f 6 5 5 5 6 6 
Reentrants... & 1.8 17 17 17 1.6 17 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 
New entrant.............ccceccsceecsecee see 


‘ Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Civilian workers] 


Sex and age Annual average 1997 Z ee - 

1996 1997 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept./} Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 

Total, 16 years and OVEF........ccee 5.4 49 5.3 §.2 5.0 48 5.0 49 49 4.9 48 4.6 47 47 4.6 
16 to 24 years. 12.0 11.3 12.0 11.7 11.3 11.0 11.4 11.0 11.3 11.2 W1 10.9 10.6 10.8 10.8 
16 to 19 years. 16.7 16.0 17.3 16.5 15.6 15.7 16.5 16.3 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 144 14.7 

16 to 17 years. 18.9 18.2 19.5 19.0 18.4 18.3 17.3 17.9 17.9 19.3 17.5 17.6 17.7 17.3 18.5 

18 to 19 years. o 15.2 14.5 15.2 14.9 13.6 13.9 15.9 15.5 15.4 14.5 141 13.6 11,7 11.6 11.3 

20 to 24 YOaMS....cececsssteseseenees 9.3 8.5 8.8 8.9 8.8 8.2 8.4 79 8.4 8.2 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.9 8.5 
25 Years ANA OVEF....ccsesseeseseenens 4.2 3.8 4.0 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.7 3:7 3.7 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.5 
25 to 54 years. 4.3 3.9 4.2 44 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.6 

55 years and ovei 3.4 3.0 3.4 3.3 2.9 2.9 3.4 3.0 3.0 3.41 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.7 27 
Men, 16 years and over. 5.4 49 54 51 49 45 5.0 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 45 47 4.5 4.5 
16 to 24 years... = 12.6 11.8 12.1 12.1 11.8 10.7 11,9 11.5 11.9 12.0 12.0 11.6 W441 11.2 11,7 
16 to 19 years. 18.1 16.9 17.9 17.9 17.4 15.7 18.2 17.2 17.3 17.2 16.3 15.6 14,2 16.4 17.0 

16 to 17 years. 20.8 19.1 19.7 20.9 20.2 18.5 19.7 18.8 18.1 18.8 18.2 18.2 18.4 18.3 21.0 

18 to 19 years... 16.3 15.4 15.7 16.1 15.5 14.0 17.4 16.1 17.3 16.1 14.8 14.1 Wa 14.9 13.4 

20 to 24 years. 9.5 8.9 8.8 8.8 8.7 7.8 8.3 8.3 8.8 9.4 9.5 9.3 9.3 8.1 8.7 

25 years and ove' 44 3.6 3.9 3.8 a7 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.3 3.2 
25 to 54 years... 4.2 3.7 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.3 3.6 3.4 3.2 

55 years and over. 3.3 34 39 3.4 2.9 2.9 3.41 3.0 3.4 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.4 3.1 2.9 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 5.4 5.0 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 47 4,7 4.6 4.8 48 
16 to 24 years..... 11.3 10.7 11.8 11.2 10.8 11.3 10.8 10.4 10.6 10.4 10.1 10.1 10.2 10.4 9.8 
16 to 19 years.. 15.2 15.0 16.7 15.0 13.7 15.6 14,7 15.3 15.0 15.5 14.7 14.7 14.3 11.6 12.3 

16 to 17 years... 16.9 17.2 19.3 17.0 16.6 18.1 14.7 16.9 17.7 19.8 16.7 17.0 17.0 16.3 16.0 

18 to 19 years... 14.0 13.6 14.7 13.7 11.6 13.9 14,2 14.8 13.3 12.8 13.4 13.0 12.4 8.2 9.5 

20 to 24 years.. A 9.0 8.1 8.8 8.9 9.0 8.7 8.5 75 7.9 7.3 74 7.4 7.6 9.7 8.3 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Jan. Dec. jan. Jan. Dec. an. 
Sas 1997 | 1997 | 1998? Paw 1997 | 1997 | 1998? 
+ Thy) ii 

Alabama.... 51 46 ACT MISSOUMI sss snsenteecasaeovncacksonenednominanes en enns 47 4.0 3.8 
Alaska... 8.2 7A 6.2|| Montana... 5.3 5.4 5.4 
ASIZOMA secs tees cesstevaereeas sone we Kon ains news netenant 5.4 4.2 3.7)| Nebraska... 3.2 1.9 1.8 
IANKANS AS Sorc scvesss sarevencscxesvecunducenucceneuneannttsan! 5.7 5.0 §.2 4.6 4.0 43 
California... 6.7 6.0 5.9|| New Hampshire... 3.5 2.9 Qe 
Colorado. 3.7 3.0 2.9|| New Jersey. 5:5 4.9 49 
Connecticut... 5.7 45 3.8]| New Mexico.. 7A 6.4 6.1 
Delaware 49 3.4 3.4!| New York...... 6.5 6.1 6.0 
District of Columbia. 7.8 8.1 8.4|| North Carolina. 3.8 3.7 3.6 
FUOWIG Scare be coeastetteanntsteuctavassretnenyearatecsne tes 4.9 47 4.6|| North Dakota. 3.0 2.0 1.8 
48 41 4.0 49 4.4 4.0 

6.5 6.0 5.6 45 3.6 3.3 

5.6 5.2 5.0 6.3 5.3 5.2 

5.0 48 4.9|| Pennsylvania... 5.3 48 4.6 

3.4 3.5 B.Si{| Rhode babenehiiiessistcorssescsaxacesecsemnpeaeacsecare 5.3 49 47 

3.7 2.9 2:81) ‘South, Carolinatiincsscccsccscreseaeaneeetepes enceoene 55 3.7 3.8 

4.2 3.8 3.4]| South Dakota... 3.6 27 2.8 

5.9 4.8 4.5|| Tennessee... 5.4 5.1 44 

6.3 5.7 §.1 5.6 49 49 

5.3 5.3 48 3.3 2.9 2.8 

Maryland 5.0 4.8 4.8)| Vermont... 4.2 3.7 3.6 
Massachusetts. 4.0 3.8 3.6|| Virginia..... 4.2 3.4 3.3 
Michigan... 4.6 3.9 4.0]| WaSHINGtON........cccecsecsesseeeeesceseesereeeees 5.3 4.4 45 
Minnesota. 3.6 2.9 27M AWWOSUMIFG IMG sacecacsanvoasirsdancaracacssbinarudaneanae 74 6.4 6.1 
Mississippi... 6.0 6.1 5.4|| Wisconsin. 3.8 3.5 3.2 
IW VOMNIAG Fenceens sendurtecnanicanieseanmmnaasuenainenecans 5.7 45 44 


P = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, secsondlly adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec. 
State 1997 | 1997 | 1998? State 1997 | 1997 
ala 

Alabama...... 1,850.6 1,871.9 WB 74.7 Wh MISSOUM nosrccecesvecseasssccvexscsocemaecned 2,607.8 2,658.9 
Alaska... 266.2 268.3 270.0 361.8 370.3 
1,932.8 2,021.9 2,035.5 || Nebraska... 843.9 868.6 
1,090.5 1,111.6 1,110.1 || Nevada. 873.2 907.2 
12,907.4 13,398.3 13,419.1 || New Hampshire... 562.2 570.0 
Colorado 1,942.1 2,009.5 2,015.6 || New Jersey 3,688.5 3,766.5 
CORINGGHCUE os cgpacienss eecandoninoncened 1,600.5 1,642.6 1,639.2 || New Mexico.. 698.9 713.9 
Delaware.........00 ae 382.5 395.5 * 394.4 || New York... 7,967.7 8,095.6 
District of Columbia 618.8 610.4 614.1 || North Carolina.. 3,616.8 3,715.4 
Florida 6,316.9 6,551.6 6,565.9 || North Dakota 311.2 316.2 
Georgia.... 3,569.5 3,690.0 3,689.4 5,339.5 5,421.7 
Hawaii... 533.8 530.5 528.3 1,370.7 1,405.1 
Idaho. 503.2 514.0 §12.5 1,505.9 1,551.0 
Illinois... 5,720.7 §,833.8 5,832.0 || Pennsylvania... 5,371.7 5,446.5 
Mnlantac ss eecneteeorsesecraneeee seco, 2,840.0 2,884.0 2,876.6 || Rhode ISland.......cccccsceseeceeeenees 445.5 453.4 
1,392.8 1,419.2 1,422.6 1,703.1 1,749.1 
1,246.2 1,287.4 1,291.6 349.9 356.1 
Kentucky.. 1,695.0 1,732.0 1,750.4 2,553.8 2,605.3 
Louisiana. 1,827.9 1,869.8 1,871.1 8,432.4 8,760.7 
546.3 561.4 558.4 975.4 1,014.3 
2,242.0 2,273.8 2,281.8 || Vermont.... 275.7 281.4 
3,081.7 3,168.4 3,173.0 || Virginia...... 3,197.5 3,278.7 
4,411.5 4,489.6 4,493.4 || Washington.. 2,468.0 2,543.6 
Minnesota... 2,453.3 2,518.5 2,515.8 || West Virginia. 4 704.9 717.1 
Mississippi... 1,095.0 1,112.6 1,118.9 || Wisconsin 2,623.2 2,648.9 
WY OID. 0 nccesndeccnnsssresusaneersenninsel 221.5 223.0 
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an. 
1998? 


2,664.4 
368.1 
872.8 
906.7 
574.1 


3,772.6 
712.2 
8,086.7 
3,722.3 
317.2 


§,434.9 
1,404.9 
1,552.8 
5,454.7 

452.9 


1,763.0 

354.8 
2,618.7 
8,751.5 
1,016.6 


279.8 
3,276.2 
2,546.8 

717.1 
2,688.8 


222.8 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
Industry Annual average 1997 1998 
1996 | 1997 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan.? | Feb.? 
TOTAL. sicdisicnccen «| 119,523 | 122,259 | 121,162 | 121,344 | 121,671 | 121,834 | 122,056 | 122,440 | 122,492 | 122,792 | 123,083 | 123,512 | 123,866 | 124,241 | 124,551 
PRIVATE SECTOR.. | 100,076 | 102,605 | 101,615 | 101,799 | 102,092 | 102,269 | 102,417 | 102,721 | 102,688 | 103,078 | 103,334 | 103,749 | 104,096 | 104,466 | 104,740 
24,431 24,739 24,653 24,670 24,667 | 24,702 24,714 | 24,713] 24,765 | 24,771 24,814 | 24,888 24,995 25,132 25,169 
574 574 574 572 573 576 574 574 573 576 574 572 574 574 572 
Metal mining. 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 54 53 54 53 52 52 
Oil and gas extraction... 317 320 319 317 319 321 320 321 321 323 323 322 323 324 324 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
OXCOPt TENS. <.-<2-.02.5.0.cesceneone 106 108 108 108 107 108 108 108 107 108 107 106 108 108 107 
COMNSHIUCTION.........cccereccsvessessseces 5,400 5,629 5,604 5,609 5,599 5,628 5,622 5,625 5,637 5,642 5,650 5,682 5,747 5,839 5,880 
General building contractors...... 1,254 1,306 1,298 1,298 1,297 1,300 1,302 1,308 1,306 1,305 1,311 1,327 1,343 1,361 1,366 
Heavy construction, except 
BUHGING fececacere-cactaveesedesentvedvess 770 768 791 777 767 777 766 761 764 762 758 759 714 781 789 
Special trades contractors. 3,377 3,554 3,515 3,534 3,535 3,551 3,554 3,556 3,567 3,575 3,581 3,596 3,630 3,697 3,725 
Manufacturing. 18,457 18,537 18,475 18,489 18,495 18,498 18,518 18,514 18,555 18,553 18,590 18,634 18,674 18,719 18,717 
Production workers. 12,749 12,809 12,762 12,771 12,774 12,790 12,791 12,792 12,815 12,818 12,851 12,882 12,913 12,944 12,940 
Durable goods. 10,766 | 10,915 | 10,836) 10,848) 10,856] 10,864} 10,891 | 10,910] 10,957] 10,952] 10,985} 11,020] 11,048} 11,092) 11,100 
Production workers. x 7,370 7,489 7,427 7,437 7,440 7,454 7,466 7,482 7,525 7,518 7,545 7,570 7,593 7,627 7,630 
Lumber and wood products..... 780 798 793 797 799 800 797 796 798 798 800 800 806 807 808 
Furniture and fixtures... 504 509 507 507 506 508 508 510 506 508 509 511 513 516 519 
Stone, clay, and glass 
POVOGUICES Fain cnsc-ienies coven nne 541 542 543 542 541 540 538 541 541 541 543 §42 543 551 550 
Primary metal industries.......... 711 711 708 709 710 708 709 708 711 713 716 716 717 719 720 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,448 1,472 1,462 1,463 1,468 1,468 1,470 1,468 1,475 1,477 1,482 1,485 1,489 1,495 1,497 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPMENK............ssseeseeseseeeed 2,112 2,155 2,132 2,136 2,142 2,146 2,152 2,155 2,165 2,168 2,176 2,184 2,188 2,195 2,195 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMENT... seeeeseeeeseee 363 379 370 372 375 378 379 381 385 384 386 384 387 387 387 
Electronic and other electrical 
OCHO ON accsaceecnesenemienyask ches 1,651 1,656 1,645 1,645 1,643 1,644 1,651 1,658 1,661 1,663 1,666 1,673 1,678 1,686 1,687 
Electronic components and 
ACCESSOFICS............eeeseeeeeeed 610 629 612 614 618 622 628 632 637 639 644 647 651 655 655 
Transportation equipmernt....... 1,781 1,830 1,804 1,810 1,804 1,809 1,824 1,826 1,855 1,840 1,849 1,868 1,868 1,872 1,878 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 963 972 964 969 957 960 967 965 985 973 977 995 988 991 991 
Aircraft and parts... 460 505 487 491 495 498 505 510 514 515 518 521 526 525 528 
Instruments and related 
PROGUCIS scene psneevernss<bare<0 854 857 854 853 855 854 856 859 858 858 859 860 861 864 861 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
PAUSE OG asp a ness axescixsssvenennern 387 386 388 386 388 387 386 389 387 386 385 381 385 387 385 
Nondurable goods....... 7,691 7,622 7,639 7,641 7,639 7,634 7,627 7,604 7,598 7,601 7,605 7,614 7,626 7,627 7,617 
Production workers. <a 5,379 5,320 5,335 5,334 5,334 5,336 §,325 5,310 §,290 5,300 5,306 §,312 5,320 5,317 5,310 
Food and kindred products...... 1,693 1,693 1,694 1,698 1,699 1,693 1,692 1,684 1,679 1,688 1,690 1,701 1,706 1,710 1,706 
Tobacco products... 41 41 42 42 41 41 41 41 40 40 41 42 4 40 41 
Textile mill products. 624 608 612 612 609 609 607 608 604 605 604 602 604 601 599 
Apparel and other textile 
products. 864 813 831 827 822 818 816 810 810 803 800 796 795 792 783 
Paper and allied products. 681 676 678 677 677 677 675 675 675 675 675 676 676 678 676 
Printing and publishing............ ~1,538 1,544 1,534 1,535 1,541 1,546 1,550 1,549 1,547 1,547 1,548 1,551 1,553 1,556 1,559 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,032 1,027 1,028 1,028 1,029 1,030 1,027 1,023 1,024 1,026 1,028 1,028 1,029 1,027 1,031 
Petroleum and coal products... 142 138 139 140 140 139 138 138 138 138 137 137 138 133 134 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products..............:00+04 981 990 987 988 988 988 989 986 991 990 993 992 996 1,003 1,001 
Leather and leather products... 96 91 94 94 93 93 92 90 90 89 89 89 88 87 87 
SERVICE-PRODUCING... 95,092 97,520 | 96,509 96,674 | 97,004) 97,132 97,342 97,727 97,727 98,021 98,269 98,624 98,871 99,109 99,382 
Transportation and public 
6,261 6,425 6,376 6,405 6,421 6,431 6,434 6,443 6,289 6,473 6,497 6,495 6,487 6,529 6,563 
4,038 4,182 4,142 4,164 4,179 4,187 4,193 4,202 4,049 4,232 4,247 4,243 4,221 4,257 4,291 
231 228 227 226 225 226 230 229 225 227 226 229 230 232 233 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit... 439 458 453 455 460 458 457 461 464 457 458 459 462 463 466 
Trucking and warehousing......, 1,641 1,688 1,664 1,671 1,676 1,687 1,686 1,692 1,703 1,708 1,710 1,702 1,699 1,712 1,719 
Water transportation................ 173 177 175 175 177 176 178 176 179 176 178 177 175 171 175 
Transportation by air............... / ant i 2224 1,183 1,178 1,191 1,192 1,192 1,192 1,193 1,025 1,211 1,221 1,222 1,201 1,224 1,239 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 417 436 ~ 431 432 435 434 436 437 439 439 440 440 440 441 445 
Communications and public 
utilities... 2,223 2,243 2,234 2,241 2,242 2,244 2,241 2,241 2,240 2,241 2,250 2,252 2,257 2,272 2,272 
1,338 1,374 1,358 1,364 1,369 1,372 1,372 1,372 1,376 1,376 1,385 1,390 1,396 1,408 1,410 
885 869 876 877 873 872 869 869 864 865 865 862 861 864 862 
Wholesale trade. 6,483 6,657 6,593 6,611 6,622 6,630 6,634 6,664 6,675 6,687 6,712 6,729 6,746 6,779 6,794 
Retail trade...... | 21,625] 22,136] 21,922 | 21,945] 22,029] 22,026] 22,079] 22,159 | 22,189] 22,215 | 22,258] 22,403 | 22,450| 22,462 | 22,477 
Building materials and garden 
SUNOS ricccsencsncaiossescenevcernst | 892 927 918 922 931 932 928 930 929 926 926 934 934 945 950 
General merchandise stores. 2,726 2,807 2,752 2,783 2,799 2,787 2,798 2,803 2,822 2,818 2,824 2,868 2,874 2,868 2,865 
Department storeS............000 2,388 | 2,462 2,416 2,452 2,446 2,452 2,450 2,458 2,470 2,469 2,474 2,522 2,520 2,534 2,514 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry = St 


1996 1997 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan.? | Feb.? 


——- 
FOO SlOMGSsrennccre-vscnnarcnscccsnres 3,436 | 3,497 | 3,477 3,478 3,480 3,482 3,487 3,502 3,505 3,507 3,520 3,521 3,522 3,528 3,529 
Automotive dealers and 
service stations... 2,270 2,323 2,311 2,315 2,319 2,316 2,315 2,318 2,325 2,331 2,336 2,338 2,338 2,340 2,344 
New and used car dealers....... 1,032 1,056 1,053 1,055 1,055 1,054 1,056 1,055 1,057 1,057 1,060 1,062 1,061 1,062 1,063 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,101 1,103 1,103 1,104 1,105 1,099 1,097 1,096 1,102 1,102 1,108 Lattit 1,106 1,112 1,103 
Furniture and home furnishings 


985 1,041 1,022 1,025 1,026 1,032 1,034 1,042 1,044 1,049 1,055 1,062 1,070 1,073 1,078 
7,499 7,605 7,556 7,525 7,571 7,572 7,595 7,639 7,618 7,626 7,626 7,669 7,688 7,697 7,709 


Eating and drinking places........ 
Miscellaneous retail 


establishments............0c++ 2,717 2,836 2,783 2,793 2,798 2,806 2,825 2,829 2,844 2,856 2,863 2,900 2,918 2,899 2,899 
Finance, insurance, and ——— =! 
real estate. 6,899 7,053 6,980 6,992 7,019 7,029 7,034 7,058 7,068 7,082 7,108 7,132 7,151 7,163 7,190 


Finance....... 
Depository institutions. 
Commercial banks.... 


3,301 3,405 3,355 3,366 3,381 3,389 3,394 3,405 3,414 3,427 3,444 3,457 3,472 3,477 3,494 
2,024 2,046 2,034 2,037 2,041 2,043 2,044 2,048 2,048 2,048 2,052 2,058 2,064 2,059 2,064 
1,466 1,489 1,479 1,482 1,486 1,488 1,487 1,490 1,491 1,491 1,495 1,500 1,502 1,498 1,500 


Savings institutions... say 263 253 255 254 253 253 254 253 252 251 250 250 253 253 252 
Nondepository institutions....... 516 546 530 534 539 542 543 545 549 554 559 558 561 563 569 
Security and commodity 

brokers.... 551 §91 576 579 583 586 586 592 595 600 605 610 614 619 622 
Holding and other investment 

OffICOSNEE sess casastrtetesenenexoere 210 222 215 216 218 218 221 220 222 225 228 231 233 236 239 


Insurance. 
Insurance carriers. 
Insurance agents, brokers, 


2,217 2,230 2,219 2,217 2,221 2,222 2,226 2,230 2,232 2,232 2,239 2,247 2,257 2,256 2,261 
1,510 1,510 1,503 1,500 1,502 1,503 1,506 1,509 1,510 1,511 1,516 1,521 1,529 1,527 1,529 


and service. 707 720 716 717 719 719 720 721 722 721 723 726 728 729 732 
Real estate. “ 1,381 1,418 1,406 1,409 1,417 1,418 1,414 1,423 1,422 1,423 1,425 | ~ 1,428 1,422 1,430 1,435 
Savices serene 34,377 | 35,595} 35,091 | 35,176] 35,334] 35,451 | 35,522] 35,684] 35,702] 35,850] 35,945} 36,102] 36,276| 36,401 | 36,547 
Agricultural services.. renee 625 669 649 648 664 669 668 673 675 680 684 687 682 688 685 
Hotels and other lodging ‘places. 1,716 1,752 1,746 1,746 1,756 1,752 1,744 1,747 1,747 1,756 1,765 1,763 1,759 1,772 1,768 
Personal services. ne 1,184 1,190 1,197 1,196 1,193 1,189 1,182 1,182 1,185 1,187 1,188 1,197 1,185 1,185 1,191 
Business services. 7,254 7,666 7,521 7,577 7,594 7,618 7,645 7,682 7,657 7,732 7,759 7,832 7,918 7,961 8,025 

Services to buildings.. 897 900 897 896 902 903 903 901 894 902 902 903 908 909 914 


Personnel supply services....... 
Help supply services............., 
Computer and data 


2,646 2,766 2,758 2,787 2,752 2,744 2,748 2,767 2,732 2,762 2,770 2,819 2,868 2,870 2,913 
2,341 2,431 2,432 2,457 2,419 2,409 2,407 2,425 2,395 2,423 2,427 2,484 2,520 2,513 2,565 


processing services..........-...- 1,208 1,342 1,278 1,291 1,306 1,322 1,337 1,347 1,360 1,375 1,387 1,401 1,421 1,436 1,456 
Auto repair services 
AND PArKiNG......ccceceeeeeccseeeeres 1,084 1,137 1,123 1,126 1,132 1,136 1,131 1,137 1,139 1,145 1,148 1,153 1,157 1,162 1,160 
Miscellaneous repair services...} 375 385 379 380 382 384 386 387 388 388 388 389 390 391 393 
Motion pictures. 522 542 532 529 528 532 537 539 550 549 550 551 561 556 558 
Amusement and recreation 
SOMVIGOS ices osxexsexesiixeseasenenness=s 1,466 1,548 1,495 1,494 1,503 1,542 1,561 1,576 1,563 1,568 1,563 1,583 1,600 1,607 1,620 
Health S@rviCes.......secceseeeeseeee 9,469 9,687 9,600 9,612 9,644 9,673 9,673 9,697 9,712 9,731 9,750 9,771 9,795 9,802 9,827 
Oftices and clinics of medical 
MOCAOIS enn rarer eaten 1,679 1,743 1,720 1,721 1,728 1,740 1,740 1,745 1,745 1,754 1,763 1,773 1,780 1,788 1,791 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities 1,732 1,761 1,751 1,753 1,760 1,764 1,761 1,762 1,765 1,764 1,766 1,767 1,769 1,765 1,771 


Hospitals. wf 3,814 3,876 3,846 3,852 3,857 3,864 3,869 3,877 3,884 3,892 3,900 3,910 3,917 3,928 3,936 

Home health care services...... 665 682 676 678 684 682 682 685 685 684 682 683 681 673 671 
Legal services............. | 930 956 943 946 951 952 953 957 957 962 963 968 975 975 981 
Educational services. 2,020 2,081 2,046 2,047 2,062 2,062 2,074 2,089 2,094 2,105 2,110 2,118 2,121 2,135 2,143 
Social services......... 2,403 2,478 2,438 2,445 2,458 2,466 2,474 2,494 2,497 2,502 2,507 2,511 2,521 2,528 2,537 


Child day care services........... 569 589 579 580 581 587 590 594 600 597 594 594 598 605 604 

Residential care...........:..ce 672 700 686 690 694 695 698 702 703 707 709 711 716 717 721 
Museums and botanical and ; 

zoological gardens... ea 85 88 87 87 87 88 88 88 88 88 88 89 89 88 89 


Membership organizations........ 
Engineering and management 


2,185 2,200 2,192 2,193 2,199 2,201 2,202 2,209 2,206 2,202 2,204 2,199 2,209 2,211 2,216 


SOIICOS ai sac crsssarnceerttucich eioierd 2,846 3,001 2,927 2,934 2,965 2,971 2,988 3,010 3,027 3,038 3,061 3,074 3,096 3,123 3,137 
Engineering and architectural 
services... 839 878 862 866 869 869 877 878 881 886 891 893 901 909 914 
Management and public 
POLALIONS i. cocisesncspesstenneesvoxeosee 873 952 919 923 936 941 950 959 968 969 976 979 993 1,007 1,013 
GOVEMMENS......cerseseesrsseenenserere , 19,447 | 19,654) 19,547 | 19,545 19,579| 19,565] 19,639] 19,719| 19,804| 19,714) 19,749] 19,763] 19,770| 19,775) 19,811 
FOOLER seus cketansaitaccaxtsoehecok seas 2,757 2,700 2,716 2,709 2,708 2,703 2,694 2,689 2,690 2,680 2,687 2,694 2,689 2,675 2,680 
Federal, except Postal 
Service.... ms 1,901 1,842 1,861 1,856 1,856 1,851 1,843 1,839 1,830 1,824 1,832 1,826 1,818 1,826 1,825 
State......... 4,624 4,648 4,624 4,622 4,635 4,636 4,640 4,671 4,664 4,662 4,663 4,673 4,665 4,662 4,671 


Education... 
Other State government.. 


1,924 1,951 1,931 1,929 1,938 1,943 1,950 1,972 1,961 1,962 1,962 1,967 1,964 1,959 1,968 
2,700 2,697 2,693 2,693 2,697 2,693 2,690 2,699 2,703 2,700 2,701 2,706 2,701 2,703 2,703 
12,066 | 12,307} 12,207] 12,214] 12,236] 12,226} 12,305] 12,359] 12,450| 12,372) 12,399] 12,396) 12,416) 12,438) 12,460 
6,748 6,912 6,849 6,853 6,858 6,850 6,902 6,954 7,030 6,957 6,963 6,964 6,965 6,980 6,992 
5,318 5,395 5,358 5,361 5,403 5,405 5,468 


* Includes other industries not shown separately. 


Education. 
Other local governmen 


° = preliminary. 
Note: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
4 Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry 
1996 | 1997? | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR..........0:scssceecenensees 34.4 34.6 34.8 34.8 34.5 34.5 34.6 34.4 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.8 34.6 34.8 34.9 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............ccccceeecserseed 41.1 41.3 41.2 41.4 41.4 41.4 41.1 41.2 41.1 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.4 41.6 41.4 
PAO Ga cexten sesnane snes eeesbheanercsneiascenseavexesseed 45.3 45.4 45.8 45.9 45.3 46.0 45.4 45.4 45.5 45.1 45.2 45.6 45.0 45.5 45.2 
MANUFACTURING 41.6 42.0 41.9 42.1 42.1 42.0 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.9 42.0 42.1 42.2 42.1 42.0 
Overtime hours 44 48 47 49 49 48 46 47 47 47 48 4.9 49 4.9 47 
Durable QOods..............cseccecesensnernenseee 42.4 42.8 42.7 42.9 43.0 42.8 42.6 42.6 42.7 42.6 42.8 42.9 43.0 42.8 42.7 
Overtime hours 47 §.1 5.0 §.2 5.3 §.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.1 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.0 
Lumber and wood products... 40.8 41.0 40.8 41.0 41.2 41.0 41.0 411 40.8 40.9 41.1 41.2 41.0 41.2 44.1 
Furniture and fixtures. 39.4 40.2 39.9 40.3 40.1 40.4 39.9 40.0 40.0 40.2 40.0 40.5 40.7 41.3 41.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 43.3 43.2 43.3 43.1 43.0} 43.4) 42.9 43.1 43.0] 43.1 43.1 42.9] 43.9 43.9| 43.7 
Primary metal industries. 44.2 44.9 446] 448 45.1 44.8 44.7 444) 465.0 44.9 45.1 45.3} 45.3 45.3| 44.9 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products. 44.5 44.9 44.6 44.8 45.2 44.7 44.5 44.3 45.2 45.1 45.3 45.3 45.5 46.2 46.0 
Fabricated metal products 42.4 42.7 42.5 42.6 42.9] 426) 424) 424) 423 42.4| 42.6 42.6 42.9 42.7 42.6 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.1 43.6 43.4 43.5 43.9 43.6 43.3 43.4 43.4 43.4 43.4 43.8 43.6 43.6 43.3 
Electronic and other electrical 
GOUIPMONM tes. cscareccerevecepssncececcertsescrers 41.5 42.0 41.9 42.1 42.3 42.0 42.0 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.8 42.0 42.0 41.8 41.6 
Transportation equipment. 44.0 44.5 44.6 45.0 44.8 44.5 44.2 43.7 44.3 43.9 44.4 44.0 44.7 43.8 43.6 
Motor vehicles and equipment. 44.9 45.0 45.3 45.7 45.3 45.2 44.8 44.0 44.7 44.1 45.0 44,3 45.0 43.7 43.6 
Instruments and related products.. 41.7 42.0 42.1 42.0 41.9 41.9 41.8 417 42.3 42.0 41.9 42.2 41.8 41.7 41.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..............4 39.7 40.4 40.5 40.2 40.5 40.3 40.1 40.4 40.2 40.3 40.2 40.5 40.7 40.2 40.7 
Nondurable goods. 40.5 40.9} 408; 409] 409] 408] 406) 406) 40.7] 409) 408] 41.1 41.1 41.1 40.9 
Overtime hours 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.3 41 4.3 4.2 4.3 44 4.5 4.5 44 43 
Food and kindred products. 41.0 41.3 41.3 41.3 41.1 41.4 40.9 44.1 41.0 41.2 41.2 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.3 
Textile mill products. 40.6 41.4 40.9 41.2 41.7 41.4 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.4 41.3 41.5 41.7 41.6 41.5 
Apparel and other textile products. 37.0 Bhal  Sr2 Bro 37-5) 37.1 37.4} 36.9] 37.1 37:3), B72), 37a 37.5.) 37:6) 37.3 
Paper and allied products.................2+. 43.3 43.7 43.7 43.8 43.9 43.8 43.4 43.5 43.4 43.7 43.7 44.1 43.8 43.6 43.4 
Printing and publishing 38.2 38.5) 385) 386] 385) 383) 383) 384) 383] 38.7] 387] 388) 386) 385] 38.4 
Chemicals and allied products... 43.2 43.2} 43.3] 43.3) 43.1 43.3] 43.11 43.0} 43.3] 434] 432] 434/ 434 43.5| 43.6 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIAStICS PFOGUCTS.......+.-ecer-ceteccreeneeneee 41.5 41.8 41.7 41.8 42.0 41.6 41.5 417 41.7 41.6 41.8 42.2 42.1 42.0 41.8 
Leather and leather products............... 38.1 38.4} 38.9} 38.7] 385] 382] 38.1 38.4) 38.0) 38.4| 38.6] 38.0} 383] 384) 389 
SERVICE-PRODUCING...............200ceeseened 32.7 32.8/ 33.0] 33.0] 327] 32.7] 32.9): 32.7) 32.9| 328) 328) 33.1 32.8} 33.0/ 33.2 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES..............2c0ceceeeeeseey 39.6 39.7 | 39.7| 39.8} 39.3) 39.5] 39.6} 39.0] 401 39.9} 39.8] 40.2} 39.7] 39.9) 40.1 
WHOLESALE TRADE... 38.3 38.4) 38.6] 38.6] 384] 384] 385] 383] 384/ 383] 383) 387] 382] 38.4] 38.7 
RETAIL TRADE........2...:ssssessessseserscssesees 28.8 28.9] 29.1 29.1 28.9| 28.9} 28.9] 288] 29.1 28.8 | }28.9| 28.9} 289] 29.0] 29.1 
ne a ne ee ee es a nn a a ee i a 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 1997 1997 
Industry 
1996 | 1997" | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.? 
li 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars).., $ 11.81 | $12.26 | $12.10 | $12.14 | $12.14 | $12.19 | $12.23 | $12.24 | $12.31 | $12.35 | $12.40 | $12.48 | $ 12.48 | $12.52 | $12.60 
Goods-producing..............::esceees 13.47} 13.91] 13.76] 13.79] 13.80] 13.85} 1386] 13.86] 13.94] 13.97] 14.07] 14.11] 14.17] 14.15] 14.22 
15.61 16.14 | 15.96] 15.94] 15.96] 16.05} 16.12) 1610} 16.07| 1620] 16.27] 16.43| 16.41] 16.40] 16.44 
15.46} 16.00] 15.79) 15.80] 15.86) 15.91] 15.95] 15.96] 16.03] 16.08) 16.12] 16.22) 16.36] 16.24] 16.36 
Manufacturing. A227ONe ASetizal) 1310S; 18.0741" 13107.) ASM} 13:125)" 13:44) 1 13:20)" 13:22)) 13:95'| 13:37 || 18.39 13.37] 13.43 
Excluding overtime... 12.12] 12.46] 12.35] 12.37] 12.38] 12.38} 12.42] 12.41] 12.50} 12.51) 12.60] 12.63] 12.64] 12.64] 12.70 
Service-producing............-.:cescseeeeee 11.25] 11.71] 11.54] 11.59] 11.58] 11.63} 11.69) 11.70} 11.77] 11.81] 11.85] 11.94] 11.92] 11.97] 12.06 
Transportation and public utilities....... 14.44) 1489] 14.64] 14.73] 14.76) 14.80] 14.85] 14.95] 15.01] 14.95] 15.01] 15.05] 15.09} 15.28] 15.26 
Wholesale trade..........-sessescsecseeceessesees 12.87| 13.43] 13.23] 13.30] 13.27] 13.33] 13.42] 13.38] 13.54] 13.54] 13.57] 13.73] 13.69] 13.68} 13.82 
Rotel AMO re ceca onsdacesosasiccsssried 7.99 8.34] 8.21 8.25| 8.26] 8.28 8.30} 8.32 8.36 8.42 8.46 | 8.50 8.51 8.56} 8.59 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...| 12.79 13.31 13.08 | 13.12) 13.00} 13.18] 13.29) 13.30] 13.49] 13.47] 13.54] 13.64 13.59 | 13.63} 13.82 
NOS rea asd eacctscaa cass yebdasanaenassyi 11.79 | 12.28} 12.12] 12.16] 12.16] 12.20] 12.26) 12.26] 12.33) 12.36) 12.41| 12.50} 12.48] 12.52] 12.61 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
dollars)... 7.43 7.54 7.47 7.49 | 7.49 7.52 7.54) 7.53 7.56} 7.56| 7.58] 7.62 7.62 7.64 - 


— Data not available. 


? = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry 
1996 | 1997? | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.” | Feb.” 
PRIVATE SECTOR...........00cecsessecceseeee $ 11.81 | $ 12.26 | $12.14 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.17 | $12.15 | $12.21 | $12.39 | $12.43 | $12.51 | $12.51 | $12.59 | $12.64 
WINING oon ccscon fecasenuberevndnndannxaneensunionsnd 15.61 16.14] 16.06) 15.98] 16.05] 15.98] 16.11] 16.03) 15.94] 16.23} 16.19) 16.38| 16.49} 16.59| 16.56 
CONSTRUCTION............cscesessesssesseresenes| 15.46 16.00 | 15.69} 15.67| 15.75| 15.83) 15.88} 16.00} 16.09} 16.27/ 16.30) 16.25] 16.34] 16.24| 16.23 
MANUFACTURING...........:s22ceeeseeeeeneed 12.78 13.17 | 13.02] 13.08] 13.09] 13.09] 13.10] 13.11] 13.15] 13.24] 13.29] 13.37] 13.48] 13.40] 13.42 
Durable gOodS.............ssceessecsessereeees 13.34 13.74) 13.58] 13.64] 13.64] 13.64] 13.66] 13.62] 13.71) 13.81] 13.89] 13.97] 14.08] 13.96] 13.96 
Lumber and wood products.... 10.44 10.76 | 10.60] 10.60} 10.64] 10.71] 10.77| 10.82] 10.80} 10.86/ 10.86] 10.90} 10.93] 10.87] 10.90 
Furniture and fixtures.......... 10.15 10.55 10.34] 10.43) 10.42} 10.47 | 10.51 10.53 10.59 10.70 10.67 | 10.70; 10.79] 10.75 | 10.75 
Stone, clay, and glass products. - 12.82 13.18 | 13.05] 13.03} 13.06} 13.12) 13.43} 13.20} 13.21] 13.27] 13.32] 13.36) 13.40] 13.39] 13.45 
Primary metal industries..........::0:000- 14.97 15.22} 15.09] 15.16) 15.15| 15.09) 15.16} 15.28] 15.17) 15.27] 15.34] 15.39) 15.43| 15.45| 15.37 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
products 17.79 17.99 | 17.73) 17.86| 17.88] 17.84|) 17.99] 18.09] 17.97| 18.26} 1822| 1825] 18.12] 18.28] 18.16 
Fabricated metal products... 12.52 12.83 | 12.75] 12.78) 12.80] 12.78) 12.77] 12.69] 12.79| 12.85] 12.90] 12.97] 13.08] 13.00) 12.99 
Industrial machinery and equipment...) 13.59 14.06 | 13.88] 13.93] 13.94] 13.92] 13.95] 14.01] 14.02] 14.18] 14.22] 14.29) 14.40| 1431] 14.32 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPMEN.........c0cceeceeeee 12.18 12.70 | 12.42 | 12.49 | 12.55 | 12.56) 12.694 12:69 | 12.75) 12:85) 12.91 13.00 13.13 | 13.00} 12.98 
Transportation equipment... aie ATO 17.60 | 17.40) 17.51| 17.48] 17.47] 17.45 | 17.23) 17.47| 17.60] 17.92] 17.98] 18.13] 17.79| 17.81 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 17.75 18.09 | 17.88] 18.01 | 18.01] 17.97) 17.92] 17.54| 17.86] 18.05] 18.50] 1857] 18.69| 18.27/| 18.34 
Instruments and related products....... 13.14 13.55 | 13.39] 13.47] 13.47] 13.52] 13.55} 13.54] 13.52] 13.66] 13.63] 13.70) 13.73 | 13.67} 13.71 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 10.38 10.60 | 10.56} 10.56) 10.53} 10.52) 10.50} 10.52} 10.57] 10.65} 10.65] 10.72| 10.81 | 10.81} 10.80 
Nondurable goods. 11.97 12.34 | 12.19] 12.25) 12.27| 12.27] 12.27 | 12.37] 12.33) 12.40] 12.40] 12.48) 1258) 12.57] 12.59 
Food and kindred products 11.20 11.49) 11.32} 11.40] 11.45} 11.48] 11.45] 11.52} 11.51] 11.51) 11.45] 11.60) 11.72] 11.67} 11.68 
Tobacco products. 19.34 19.20 | 18.52] 19.40) 20.32] 20.76] 21.10) 20.95] 19.78) 18.19] 17.95] 17.78] 18.59] 18.41] 18.19 
Textile mill products.. 9.69 10.02 9.89 9.92 9.94 9.94 9.97} 10.01; 10.01} 10.09] 10.10) 10.15} 10.24} 10.25| 10.25 
Apparel and other textile products...... 7.96 8.25 8.19 8.24 8.21 8.23 8.25 8.20 8.23 8.33 8.32 8.33 8.42 8.42 8.38 
Paper and allied products...........:.:0+ 14.67 15.06 |} 14.78] 14.93 15.00} 14.98) 14.99) 15.18] 15.13 15.19} 15.19] 15.24] 15.29] 15.19} 15.21 
Printing and publishing... 12.65 13.06 | 12.90] 13.01] 12.99] 12.93] 12.90] 13.01} 13.07) 13.22] 13.20] 13.25] 13.30) 13.27) 13.32 
Chemicals and allied products 16.17 16.58 | 16.49) 16.42} 16.42] 16.47| 1654] 16.59| 16.57] 16.63/ 16.65| 16.85| 16.91| 16.90/| 16.97 
Petroleum and coal products 19.32 20.20} 20.42; 20.51| 19.97] 19.98] 19.94] 20.02} 19.99] 20.25} 20.29; 20.40| 20.56] 20.96| 21.30 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics PrOdUCtS.........:cecesseeeeseeeeeee 11.24 41.57) 11.45] 11.50 | 11.53 41.50.) 11:53] 11.8574) 11:57 411.65 | 11.64] 11.65.) 11.77] 11.73) 11.72 
Leather and leather products...........-.4 8.56 8.95 8.91 8.86 8.87 8.89 8.91 8.75 8.87 9.07 9.13 9.10 9.18 9.27 9.21 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTIRITIES Soo ceecercccessasverencase-n 14.44 14.89 14.66 | 14.70| 14.77| 14.72] 14.78} 14.95 15.00 15.01 15.04} 15.14} 15.12] 15.24) 15.26 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...........-200ssececssesse0ed) 12.87 13.43 | 13.26] 13.28) 13.33] 13.32) 13.36] 13.37] 13.47] 13.52] 13.56] 13.74| 13.71] 13.77] 13.86 
RETAIL TRADE, oo cscvsinnsnexecccessessscssunds 7.99 8.34 8.24 8.27 8.28 8.27 8.27 8.27 8.29 8.45 8.47 8.51 8.51 8.62 8.62 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE. ..........0scceeeceeees 4 12.79 13.31 13.15 | 13.20) 13.09 | 13.18) 13.23 13.18 | 13.35] 13.45 | 13.53} 13.69 13.61 13.67 | 13.90 
SERVICES Le ARO 12.28 | 12.24} 12.24) 12.20} 12.17] 12.15] 12.07] 12.12) 12.36] 12.42) 12.58] 12.61] 12.67] 12.74 
ee SS 


? = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" tor a description ot the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry 
1996 | 1997? | Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. | Jan.P | Feb.?P 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars............. -| $ 406.26 | $ 424.20 | $418.83 | $421.08 | $418.65 | $419.87 | $424.73 | $421.61 | $427.35 | $429.93 | $430.08 | $435.35 | $434.10 | $430.58 | $437.34 
Seasonally adjusted = —| 421.08 422.47 | 418.83 420.56 | 423.16 | 421.06 | 425.93 | 426.08 427.80 | 434.30) 431.81 435.70 | 439.74 
Constant (1982) dollars. 255.51 260.89 | 258.86] 259.93} 258.11 258.86 | 261.53 | 259.45 |) 262.50] 263.12] 262.89] 266.11 265.83 = 73 
MINING... 707.13 732.76 | 732.34} 730.29 | 723.86 | 731.88 737.84 | 724.56 | 726.86} 740.09 735.03 | 748.57 | 747.00 | 746.55 | 746.86 
CONSTRUCTION.........sscsesensseneenen: 602.94 622.40 | 588.38 601.73 609.53 628.45 627.26 | 641.60 638.77 650.80 | 647.11 614.25 627.46 | 605.75 615.12 
MANUFACTURING 
Current-dollars:,..........0:--sseness-oe 531.65 553.14 | 541.63 549.36 | 547.16 | 548.47 550.20 | 540.13 | 552.30] 561.38 560.84 | 569.56 | 579.64] 561.46 | 558.27 
Constant (1982) dollars............., 334.37 340.18 | 334.75 339.11 337.34 | 338.14] 338.79] 332.39] 339.25 | 343.56} 342.81 348.14 | 354.95 = = 
Durable QO0d.........s.ccssssscsseessers 565.62 588.07 | 577.15 585.16 | 582.43 583.79 | 584.65 | 570.68 | 585.42 | 595.21 597.27 | 604.90 618.11 594.70 | 591.90 
Lumber and wood products......| 425.95 441.16 | 426.12) 431.42 | 438.37 442.32 | 446.96 | 441.46| 446.04] 450.69 450.69 | 451.26 450.32 | 435.89] 440.36 
Furniture and fixtures... 399.91 424.11 403.26 | 416.16} 411.59) 416.71 419.35 | 415.94} 428.90] 439.77 434.27 | 440.84 | 454.26] 437.53 | 435.38 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PYOGI CES Siocon onc scocn esses oneeconzees) 555.11 569.38 | 548.10} 553.78 | 560.27 573.34 | 572.47 | 571.56 578.60 | 586.53 584.75 | 575.82 585.58 | 565.06 | 571.63 
Primary metal industries...........J 661.67 683.38 | 673.01 679.17 677.21 674.52 679.17 | 670.79 678.10 | 691.73 691.83 | 700.25 711.32 699.89 690.11 
Blast furnaces and basic : 
steel products 791.66 807.75 | 787.21 798.34 | 802.81 797.45 | 802.35 | 801.39 | 805.06] 825.35 819.90 |} 830.38 | 833.52 | 842.71 833.54 
Fabricated metal products... 530.85 547.84 | 539.33 543.15 | 542.72 543.15 | 544.00 | 527.90} 543.58) 552.55 553.41 561.60 | 575.52 | 553.80} 549.48 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPMENT...........-sseccrenserceees 585.73 613.02 603.78 610.13 607.78 605.52 605.43 | 599.63 604.26 | 619.67 615.73 | 628.76 645.12 625.35 622.92 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment. 505.47 533.40 | 519.16 | 527.08} 524.59 523.75 628.78 | 522.83 | 531.68} 540.99 $40.93 | 553.80} 565.90 | 542.10} 537.37 
Transportation equipment. 756.80 783.20 | 770.82) 787.95 | 781.36] 780.91 778.27 | 730.55 | 773.92} 781.44) 799.23 | 800.11 828.54 | 779.20} 772.95 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIPMENE.....s0:scccccreseeeeeeasoee] 769.98 814.05 | 804.60) 824.86] 817.65 817.64 | 811.78 740.19 | 798.34] 806.84) 834.35 | 831.94] 865.35 | 798.40] 795.96 
Instruments and related 
PIODUCES sreceeeenceaceeenssinceessirs 547.94 569.10 | 562.38 568.43 | 561.70} 563.78) 567.75) 557.85] 569.19} 575.09 571.10 | 583.62 589.02 571.41 574.45 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 412.09 428.24 | 423.46 | 425.57 | 423.31 420.80 | 421.05 | 415.54] 425.97 | 434.52 464.52 441.66 | 446.45 | 431.32 434.16 
Nondurable goods..........csssesssseee| 484.79 504.71 492.48 498.58 | 496.94) 498.16} 499.39) 499.75 504.30 | 513.36 | 509.64} 517.92 525.84 | 514.11 509.90 
Food and kindred products.. 459.20 474.54 | 460.72 463.98 | 462.58 471.83 | 467.16 | 473.47 479.97 | 486.87 478.61 489.52 496.93 | 481.97 | 476.54 
Tobacco products 773.60 746.88 | 724.13 758.54 | 780.29 803.41 827.12 739.54 | 747.68 | 716.69 712.62 702.31 745.46 | 694.06 | 680.31 
Textile mill products... 393.41 414.83 | 398.57 408.70 | 410.52 409.53 | 415.75 | 406.41 416.42 | 423.78 418.14 | 425.29 431.10 | 424.35 | 419.23 
Apparel and other textile 
PNOGUCRS ex crorao scence aes toustesrecte 294.52 | 308.55 | 302.21 | 309.00} 305.41) 30616) 311.85] 300.12 | 307.80} 313.21] 312.83] 131.21] 320.80) 314.07} 310.06 
Paper and allied products......... 635.21 658.12 | 639.97 | 649.46} 651.00} 650.13] 650.57 | 657.29] 656.64/| 669.88) 665.32) 676.66| 681.93] 663.80} 654.03 
Printing and publishing.............. 483.23 502.81 491.49 503.49 | 497.52 492.63 | 490.20} 495.68 504.50 | 518.22 513.48 | 519.40} 521.36 | 504.26 | 507.49 
Chemicals and allied products..| 698.54 716.26 | 710.72 709.34 | 706.06 | 709.86 | 712.87 708.39 712.51 723.41 720.95 | 736.35 744.04 | 733.46 | 736.50 
Petroleum and coal products...) 842.35 870.62 | 886.23 881.93 | 846.73 847.15 | 855.43 | 854.85 859.57 | 876.83 878.56 | 885.36 869.69 | 941.10} 924.42 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products... 466.46 483.63 | 475.18 480.70} 480.80} 479.55 | 480.80) 474.37 482.47 | 489.30 487.72 | 495.13 506.11 492.66 | 487.55 
Leather and leather products....| 326.14 343.68 | 336.80} 341.11 337.95 339.60 | 345.71 330.75 340.61 353.73 | 352.42 | 350.35 | 356.18 | 350.41 349.98 
TRANSPORTATION AND : 

PUBLIC UTILITIES..........:.:css000004 §71.82-| 591.13 | 579.07 580.65 | 578.98 578.50 | 588.24} 589.03 607.50 | 603.40} 598.59 610.14 | 601.78 | 598.93 608.87 
WHOLESALE TRADE..............000 492.92 515.71 510.51 611.28 | 510.54] 512.82] 517.03} 512.07 518.60 | 519.17 620.70 | 531.74| 526.46 | 524.64} 535.00 
RETAIL TRADE... 230.11 241.03 | 236.49 237.35 | 236.81 238.18 | 243.14) 244.50] 246.21 245.05 243.94 | 245.09 | 248.49 | 242.22 | 247,39 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE.... 459.16 480.49 | 482.61 481.80 | 469.93 473.16 | 484.22 471.84 | 481.94] 481.51 485.73 | 502.42 488.60 | 493.49 | 514.30 
SERVICES Sy cctestocscsssnecesesessescvnaresne 382.00 400.33 | 400.25} 399.02 | 395.28 394.31 398.52 395.90 | 398.75} 401.70} 40489] 412.62 411.09 |} 410.51 417.87 


— Data not available. 
= preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data” tor a description ot the most recent benchmark revision. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


62.4) 60.1; 54.5) 556; 48.0| 539| 54.1] 59.8] 57.0| 549| 57.2| 57.9 
51.7| 64.3| 60.1| 549) 629] 60.5| 565| 59.3| 54.4] 626/ 58.1) 61.0 
59.3} 59.1) 59.0] 61.1] 57.4, 507| 588] 587| 565| 64.2) 61.7| 61.4 
64.2| 57.3 = = 4 = = 2 = = = = 


65.4) 62.5) 58.7| 53.2| 546; 52.4 57.9] 59.6] 59.7| 59.0) 57.0] 563 
62.6] 63.6) 62.6 61.2) 62.1) 63.1] 626] 588/ 628] 60.4, 647| 65.0 
64.6] 62.2) 64.2) 65.6) 59.7] 587] 59.1] 65.0 65.3|~ 67.3] 68.4| 69.8 
66.6 3 ae ~ = = a = = = = 


66.9 61.4 58.1 56.6 58.1 58.1 56.7 59.8 60.3 59.1 61.5 63.3 
62.2 63.5 63.5 63.5 62.6 61.2 65.3 63.6 62.6 64.5 64.2 67.4 
67.6 66.6 64.5 64.6 64.3 66.7 67.0 68.3 70.2 72.1 72.3 = 


63.6 62.4 62.6 63.3 61.7 61.9 58.7 62.2 62.2 61.1 62.2 63.3 
63.5 64.7 62.4 62.9 64.7 64.2 65.0 63.1 63.8 66.7 65.7 65.0 
67.3 66.2 69.4 70.4| 70.1 69.5 70.5 71.5 - - - - 


Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


Over 1-month span: 
1995.... 54.3 56.1 44.2 51.4 42.41 42.8 43.5 52.2 47.1 50.0}. 47.5 50.7 


1996... 45.7 54.3 47.8 39.2 52.2 52.2 44.2 52.9 44.2 50.7 49.6 52.2 ; 
1997... 54.0 50.4 52.9 52.9 51.4 49.3 $1.8 49.6 54.3 57.6 59.4 57.2 | 
1998... 60.4 46.8 = - = - - = - - - - | 


Over 3-month span: H 
1995.... 59.7 50.4 47.5 40.3 42.4 36.3 38.5 43.9 49.3 46.4 45.3 43.9 | 


1996. 47.5 47.8 42.1 38.5 43.2 45.0 48.9 43.2 50.4 46.4 52.5 52.5 

1997. 53.2 51.4 50.7 52.5 48.6 48.9 48.6 53.6 55.8 62.9 64.0 68.3 

1998... 61.2 = = = = - = = - - - - 
Over 6-month span: 

1995... 55.8 48.6 43.9 38.8 39.2 39.6 38.8 39.6 43.9 45.0 44.2 44.6 

1996. 41.4 41.7 41.0 38.1 39.6 40.6 47.5 46.8 45.3 50.4 48.2 53.2 


1997. 53.2 53.2 50.4 49.3 48.6 52.2 55.0 58.3 60.8 65.8 67.6 - 


Over 12-month span: 
QOS sc accsscscsesonvesuaspucs docrsoveosavsmeeseasers 46.0 44.2 46.0 47.8 41.0 41.7 38.5 38.8 36.3 37.4 38.1 39.9 
1996... 39.6 42.8 39.2 39.6 42.4 40.3 43.5 40.3 43.5 46.8 46.4 47.1 
1997. 51.4 47.8 52.2 55.0 57.6 55.8 56.5 58.6 - - - - 


— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annud data Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1989 | 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 186,393 189,164 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 
Civilian labor force 123,869 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 
Labor force participation rate.... 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 
EMmployecinsicisss.tivtcensceectveenveresees 117,342 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 
Employment-population ratio.......... 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 
AHICUNUY Basscscataccsanansesesy ences ohn J 3,199 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 
Nonagricultural industries............ 114,142 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 
Unemployed... 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 
Unemployment rate... 5.3 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 
Not in the labor force.........csesesesssssnessseee 62,523 63,324 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 

ee 
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19. Annud data Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


Industry 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997° 
107,895 109,419 108,256 108,604 110,730 114,172 117,191 119,523 122,259 
90,117 91,115 89,854 89,959 91,889 95,044 97,885 100,076 102,605 
25,254 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,431 24,739 
692 709 689 635 610 601 581 574 574 
Construction. 5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,400 5,629 
Manufacturing.. 19,391 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,457 18,537 
S@rViCe-PrOdUCiNG..........ssessesersereeecereeeee 82,642 84,514 84,511 85,373 87,378 90,264 92,925 95,092 97,520 
Transportation and public utilities 5,625 5,793 5,762 5,721 5,829 5,993 6,132 6,261 6,425 
Wholesale trade...... 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,483 6,657 
Retail trade... Reta ereee ey 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,625 22,136 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,899 7,053 
SOG EMIG ES treeaeeastesacstnvecenavcrecesserecrars sso 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,377 35,595 
17,779 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,447 19,654 
2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,700 
4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,624 4,648 
10,609 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,066 12,307 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
20. Annud data Average hours cnd earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 
Industry | 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997° 
Private sector: 
Average weekly NOurs............:sssee 34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.81 12.26 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 334.24 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.26 424.20 
Mining: 
Average weekly hours 43.0 441 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.61 16.14 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 570.18 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.13 732.76 
Construction: 
Average weekly hours 37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 38.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.46 16.00 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).... $13.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 602.94 622.40 
Manufacturing: 
Average weekly hours 41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.78 13.17 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 429.68 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.65 553.14 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Average weekly hours 38.9 38.9 38.7 38.9 39.6 39.9 39.4 39.6 39.7 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 12.60 12.97 13.22 13.45 13.62 13.86 14.13 14.44 14.89 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 490.14 504.53 511.61 523.21 539.35 553.01 556.72 571.82 591.13 
Wholesale trade: 
Average weekly NOUIS..........::eseseee 38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 10.39 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.43 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).... 394.82 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 $15.71 
Retail trade: 
Average weekly hours 28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 6.53 6.75 6.94 Tees 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.34 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 188.72 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 241.03 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average weekly hours..... 35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.79 13.31 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.16 480.49 
Services: 
Average weekly hours. 32.6 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 9.38 9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).......-.-..::0++ 305.79 319.48 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
| | 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | ended ended 
| (ate Dec. 1997 
Civilian WOrkers 5 ecccne asst tanner anes 127.2| 128.3) 129.2 130.2 130.9] 132.0} 132.8} 134.1 135.2 0.8 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 128.0) 129.1 130.0} 131.3) 131.9) 133.1 133.9) 135.2) 136.5 1.0 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical... 129.4] 130.6} 131.4 132.6] 133.1 133.7 134.6) 135.8 136.7 Erk 2.7 
Executive, adminitrative, and manageria 127.4) 128.5) 129.1 131.1 131.5] 133.2) 134.0) 135.3) 137.3 1.5 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical 129.0 130.1 130.8 132.0 132.6 133.6} 134.6 135.8 136.9 8 3.2 
Blue-collar workers... 125.8] 126.7) 127.7) 128.3) 129.1 129.8] 130.9} 131.8) 132.4 5 2.6 
Service occupations... 127.4] 128.0; 128.7) —129.7} 131.0] 132.0} 132.7] 134.6} 135.6 oh 3.6 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing.... 127.4, 128.3) 129.3} 130.1 130.9} 131.5] 132.7) 133.6) 134.1 4 2.4 
Mernuteict ting oat ic ccc- cr taesnateanee re peasant renee 128.3) 129.3) 130.4) 131.3) 132.1 132.6) 133.8) 134.6) 135.3 5 2.4 
Service-producing.. 127.1 128.2| 129.1 130.2; 130.9) 132.1 132.9] 134.2) 135.5 1.0 3.5 
Services. 129.4, 130.4) 131.2} 132.5) 133.2} 134.1 134.9) 136.5] 137.6 8 3.3 
Health services... 132.0} 132.5} 133.4) 134.1 134.4], 185:2|' 135.7) 136.7} 137.9 9 2.6 
Hospitals.......... | 181.4] 132.3] 132.9] 133.6] 133.8] 134.2} 134.6) 135.6) 136.7 8 2.2 
Educational services..... .| 130.2] 130.5) 130.8; 133.2) 133.9] 134.0} 134.2] 136.5) 137.0 4 2.3 
Public administration® 128.3] 129.2) 129.6) 130.7) 131.8] 133.0} 133.0) 134.1 135.1 Pi 2.5 
Nonmanufacturing 126.8] 127.9] 128.8) 129.8) 130.5} 131.7} 132.5} 133.8} 135.1 1.0 36 
Private industry workers..... 126.7| 127.9] 129.0| 129.8} 130.6} 131.7} 132.8) 133.9) 135.1 9 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations...... 127.1 128.3) 129.2} 130.2} 130.8} 131.9} 133.0) 134.1 135.2 8 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers 127.6} 129.0} 130.0} 131.1 131.7) 133.1 134.1 135.2| 136.7 11 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations 128.6] 129.9) 130.7} 132.0) 132.5) 133.7) 134.8; 135.9} 137.4 1.4 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 129.9 131.6 132.6 133.3) 133.7 134.6} 135.9 136.7} 137.8 8 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 126.9] 128.0} 128.8) 130.9} 131.3) 133.0} 133.9) 135.2) 137.4 1.6 46 
Sales occupations «| 128.2) 124.8} 126.9) 126.7) ~ 128.1 130.1 130.7| 132.2) 133.5 1.0 4.2 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 129.0 130.1 130.8 132.0 132.5 133.7 134.7 135.9 137.0 8 3.4 
Blue-collar workers... 125.6} 126.6) 127.6) 128.1 129.0) 129.6) 130.8) 131.7) 132.3 5 2.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 125.7 126.5 127.7 128.2 129.1 129.6] 130.9} 131.7] 131.9 2 2.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 126.2 127.1 128.1 128.7 129.5 130.0 131.2 132.2 133.0 6 2.7 
Transportation and material moving occupations...........| 123.0} 123.9) 124.7| 124.9) 125.2} 126.1 126.8; 128.0) 128.9 ve 3.0 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 126.8 128.5 129.3 130.0} 131.3 132.8 133.4] 134.2 135.8 1.2 3.4 
Service OCCUPALIONS............secssecesseecsesseeseeseeseseeeeeeneeneeee| 125.2] 125.8] 126.5} 127.4) 128.9} 129.8] 130.9] 133.1 134.1 8 4.0 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 126.3] 127.5} 128.6} 129.2} 130.0} 131.1] 132.1} 133.2) 134.2 8 3.2 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-DrOGUCUI Qs .isve ot sseszssnctesce at vacressaunccannemarecnentaniceatine 127.3] 128.2) 129.3) 130.1 130.9] 131.4) 132.7} 133.6} 134.1 4 2.4 
Excluding sales occupations.... 127.0} 128.0) 129.0) 129.8) 130.5} 131.1 132.3} 133.1 133.6 4 2.4 
White-collar occupations 129.0) 130.0) 131.0] 132.2) 132.9) 133.5) 134.8] 135.6] 136.2 4 2.5 
Excluding sales occupations.... 128.2 129.4 130.2 131.5} 132.1 132.6] 133.8 134.5 135.0 4 2.2 
Blue-collar occupations... 126.3) 127.1 128.3) 128.9) 129.6) 130.2} 131.4) 132.4) 132.8 4g 25 
Construction... 123.4, 124.3) 125.3) 125.9} 126.4) 127.2) 128.7) 129.7) 129.7 0 2.6 % 
Manufacturing... 128.3} 129.3) 130.4) 131.3) 132.1 132.6] 133.8) 134.6) 135.3 5 2.4 
White-collar occupations... 129.5) 130.5} 131.6) 132.8] 133.6] 133.9] 135.2; 135.8) 136.7 er f 2.3 
Excluding sales occupations... 128.3} 129.5] 130.5) 131.8) 132.5} 132.8} 133.8] 134.5} 135.3 6 2.1 
Blue-collar occupations.............. 127.5} 128.4) 129.5} 130.2) 131.1 131.7] 132.8) 133.7) 134.3 4 2.4 
Durables 129.0}> 129.7) 131.2} 131.9} 132.6} 133.0} 134.1 135.0] 135.7 § 2.3 
127.0} 128.3) 128.9} 130.0} 131.0} 131.7} 133.0) 133.7] 134.5 6 2.7 
SOrviCe-PrOGUCHING sac- coos toc cn aynten tues an ccs oer averaussvecaceaetunbropeuanvikk 126.2} 127.6] 128.6) 129.5) 130.2} 131.6} 132.5} 133.8} 135.3 as 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations... 127.2} 128.4) 129.2} 130.3} 130.9} 132.2; 133.3) 134.5) 136.1 1.2 4.0 1 
White-collar occupations...........- 127.1 128.5} 129.6) 130.6) 131.1 132.7; 133.7} 134.9) 136.6 1.3 4.2 : 
Excluding sales occupations... 128.7 130.0 130.9 132.2 132.6 134.0 135.1 136.3} 138.1 1.3 41 
Blue-collar occupations... 124.0] 125.2} 126.0) 126.4) 127.3} 128.2) 129.2} 130.0) 130.9 7 2.8 y 
Service occupations..... 124.8, 125.3) 126.1 127.1 128.6) 129.5) 130.6) 132.7) 133.9 9 4.1 
Transportation and public utilities. 126.6 127.9| 128.4 129.3 130.4]. 131.3 131.7 132.9} 134.2 1.0 2.9 
Transportation 125.1 126.9} 127.7) 128.2) 129.2} 130.6} 130.9] 132.1 133.4 1.0 3.3 i 
Public utilities. 128.5} 128.9) 129.1 130.4) 131.7] 132.0) 132.5) 133.7) 135.1 1.0 2.6 
Communications... 128.3} 128.0} 127.5) 129.1 131.1 130.2} 130.5} 131.8; 134.0 1.7 2.2 ‘. 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... | 128.7] 130.1 131.1 132.0} 132.4, 134.2} 134.9) 136.0) 136.4 3 3.0 " 
Wholesale and retail trade........... 124.2} 125.5} 126.4) 127.5} 128.6) 130.1 131.2] 132.4] 132.9 4 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations. 125.0} 125.9) 126.4) 128.0| 129.0) 130.4; 131.9) 133.0) 134.0 8 3.9 
Wholesale trade...........--ss20+ 127.0} 127.5} 129.3) 129.9} 130.9) 132.9} 133.8) 134.6) 135.1 4 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations... 127.1 127.4| 128.7 130.0} 130.9 132.6} 133.7 134.5| 135.4 a4 3.4 
Retail trade. 122.7; 124.5} 124.8) 126.2} 127.4; 128.5) 129.7) 131.1 131.7 5 3.4 
Food stores 3 
General merchandise stores 1 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


i 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 1997 
Finance, insurance, and real estate............sscesseeseseseey 123.1 124.5} 126.3} 126.7} 126.0) 128.6) 129.4) 130.5) 134.5 3.1 6.7 
Excluding sales OCCUpPAtiONS. ..........::.cccsesseeeeeeeeneeeeey 125.7| 127.5) 128.5) 129.7; 129.2) 131.5) 132.4) 133.5) 137.6 3.1 6.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 124.4) 126.9) 128.2) 130.3) 128.0) 130.6) 131.6) 133.1 140.6 5.6 9.8 
Insurance. 125.9 127.6 128.2 129.3 129.6 131.9 132.1 133.1 134.8 1.3 4.0 
129.4 130.7 131.7 132.7 133.4 134.6 135.7 137.0 138.5 141 3.8 
Business services...... 126.3} 128.9} 129.2} 130.2) 131.8) 133.3) 134.2) 136.3} 138.6 1.7 5:2 
Health services... 182.2) 132.6] 133.5} 134.2) 134.5] 135.5) 135.9) 137.0) 138.1 8 27 
Hospitals... 131.3) 132.2} 132.8) 133.4) 133.7/ 134.0] 134.4) 135.4) 136.5 8 21 
Educational services... 133.7 134.4) 134.8 137.5 138.0 138.5 138.8 141.6) 142.6 7 3.3 
Colleges and universities... 135.2} 135.9} 136.2) 138.6) 139.1 139.5} 139.9 142.5] 143.7 8 3.3 
NORMAMNUIACTUTING :. 000.5 ccncsesveseescusssveosedesussorsonessecsnssecouen 125.9 127.2 128.2 129.1 129.8 131.1 132.1 133.3 134.7 1.1 3.8 
White-collar workers 127:0) 128:5) 129.5) 1805) 131.1 132.7| 133.6} 134.9) 136.5 1.2 41 
Excluding sales occupations.. 128.6} 130.0} 130.8) 132.1 132.5} 134.0) 135.1 136.2} 137.9 1.2 4] 
Blue-collar occupations 123.7 124.6 125.6 125.9 126.7 127.5 128.6 129.4 130.1 5 27 
Service occupations 124.7} 125.3) 126.0} 127.0/ 128.6) 129.4) 130.5) 132.7) 133.8 8 4.0 
State and local government WOrKEIS.............sscseseseesenennns 129.3; 129.9) 130.2) 131.9) 132.7; 133.2) 133.3) 135.0} 135.7 5 2.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 129.1 129.6 129.9 131.8 132.5 132.9 133.0 134.8 135.5 a) 2.3 
Professional specialty and technical...... 128.8 129.1 129.5 131.6 132.3 132.5 132.5 134.6 135.1 4 2.1 
Executive, administrative, and managerial ett «28:9 130.7 131.0 132.0 132.9 134.1 134.4; 135.6 136.4 6 2.6 
Administrative support, including clerical.............:.::::2+++ 129.1 130.0 130.4 131.8} 133.0 133.3 133.5 135.3 136.1 6 2.3 

Blue-Collar WOrkKeIs........sessssesssesesecesssesessscseetscscenenscatereseeers 128.0} 129.0) 129.5) 130.3) 131.2) 132.1 132.3] 133.3) 134.2 ah 2.3 

Workers, by industry division: 
NUN eee sey coy sense eenercreseascce Ne causdacinranvuasiecddnsvasaseai 129.6} 130.0} 130.3) 132.4) 133.1 133.2} 133.3) 135.4) 136.0 4 2.2 
Services excluding schools” 129.4 130.3 130.8 131.9 132.0 132.5 132.9 134.4 135.3 aif 2.5 
131.6) 132.5) 133.1 134.0} 134.1 134.5} 134.9] 136.0) 137.2 9 2.3 
Beas 131.7) 132.6) 133.2) 134.2) 134.3) 134.8) 135.2) 136.3) 137.6 1.0 2.5 
129.4) 129.7} 130.0} 132.3] 133.0) 133.1 133.2} 135.4) 135.9 4 2.2 
129.8} 130.0} 130.3) 132.6] 133.4) 133.4; 133.5) 135.7] 136.2 4 ont 
Elementary and secondary... 130.1 130.2} 130.5) 132.6) 133.1 133.1 133.3) 135.5} 135.8 2 2.0 
Colleges and universities 128.7; 129.4) 129.9} 132.5} 134.0) 1343) 134.1) 136.3) 137.2 tl 2.4 
Public administration? 128.3} 129.2} 129.6; 130.7] 131.8; 133.0} 133.0 134.1 135.1 at 2.5 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


® Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


4 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 =| 1997 Percent change 
[ ae line 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 
ie te i nie Dec. 1997 
Civillan WOFKOES ...ccrsesemmanerrttentctentinenssnieneaneesten 123.9| 125.1] 126.1] 127.2} 128.0} 129.2) 130.1} 131.6) 132.8 0.9 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 125.1 126.3 127.3 128.6 129.3 130.6 131.5 133.0 134.3 1.0 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical.. 126.9 128.0 128.8 130.2 130.7 131.4 132.3 134.0 135.0 “ve 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 124.7} 126.2] 127.0} 129.0] 129.4] 131.0| 132.0} 133.5) 135.6 1.6 48 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 125.2); 126.4) 127.1 128.4) 129.1 130.4] 131.4) 132.7/~133.7 8 3.6 

Blue-collar workers...... 121.7 122.8 123.9 124.5 125.4|— 126.2 127.5 128.4 129.3 if 3.1 

Service occupations. 123.4| 124.2] 124.9] 126.2) 127.6] 128.6] 129.3) 131.5) 132.6 8 3.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing, 122.9 123.9 125.1 126.1 126.8 127.6 128.9 129.9 130.6 AS) 3.0 
Manufacturing........ 124.3 125.4 126.5 127.7 128.4 129.1 130.3 131.3 132.2 ff 3.0 

Service-producing.... 124.3 125.6 126.5 127.7 128.5 129.8 130.6 132.2 133.6 11 4.0 
Services........-. 126.9 128.0 128.9 130.3 131.1 132.0 132.9 134.8 136.0 9 3.7 

Health services. 128.4 129.3 130.0 130.8 131.4 132.4 133.1 134.3 135.4 8 3.0 
Hospitals............ 127.8 128.6 129.2 130.0 130.5 131.0 131.5 132.5 133.6 8 2.4 
Educational services... 128.5 128.8 129.1 131.6 132.3 132.5 132.6 135.3 135.9 4 rey 
Public administration‘*.... 124.1 124.9 125.3 126.6 127.7 128.9 129.0 130.3 131.4 8 2.9 
Nonmanufacturing... 123.7 125.0 125.9 127.0 127.8 129.1 130.0 131.5 132.8 1.0 3.9 
Private Industry WOrkeTS.............--sessseser tere eeseseseeees 123.1] 124.4] 125.6] 126.5] 127.3] 128.6) 129.7) 131.0} 132.3 1.0 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations.... 123.4 124.7 125.7%: 126.8 127.5 128.6 129.9 131.2 132.4 9 3.8 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers. 124.3 125.8 127.0 128.0 128.7 130.2 131-3 132.7 134.2 11 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations.. bes 125.2 126.7| 127.6 129.0 129.4 130.8 132.0 133.4 134.8 1.0 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........... 126.1 127.8 128.8 129.6] 129.9 131.0 132.4 133.7 134.8 8 3.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 124.4] 125.9] 126.8; 128.9) 129.3) 131.0) 132.1 133.6] 135.8 1.6 5.0 
Sales OCCUPALIONS..........2--sseesereeeeeeese co 120.4 122.0 124.4 123.9 125.9 127.8 128.3 129.8 131.4 1.2 4.4 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 125.3 126.5} 127.3 128.5 129.2 130.6} 131.7 132.9] 133.9 8 3.6 
Blue-collar workers.. 121.4 122.5 123.7 124.3 125.1 126.0 127.3 128.3 129.1 6 3.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.......J 121.4 122.4 123.7 124.2 125.1 125.8 127.4 128.2 128.7 4 2.9 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 122.3 123.4 124.5 125.4) 126.4 127.2 128.5 129.5 130.6 8 3:3. 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 118.6 120.0} 120.6 121.0} 121.1 122.3} 123.0 124.1 125.1 8 3.3 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 122.6} 124.2 125.1 125.8) 127.1 128.4] 129.3 130.2 131.8 1.2 3.7 
Service occupations.... 121.4 122.2 123.0 124.1 125.7 126.6 127.6 129.9 131.1 9 4.3 
Production and nonsupervisory Occupations®......--.esen 122.4] 123.7) 124.9] 125.6] 126.5} 127.7] 128.8) 130.1) 131.2 8 3.7 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PIOGUCING..<2---scsceseccsssnnsrcsuornrsensneeesescseeseseeeonsnaenses 122.9 123.9 125.1 126.1 126.8 127.5 128.9 129.9 130.6 5 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations.. 122.4] 123.5] 124.6) 125.7) 126.3) 127.0} 128.3] 129.3) 130.0 5 2.9 
White-collar occupations 125.3) 126-2 127.3 128.6} 129.1 130.0 131.4 132.3} 132.9 5 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations. 124.2 125.3} 126.3 127.7 128.1 128.9} 130.0 130.9 131.6 5 2.7 
Blue-collar occupations.. 121.4 122.4 123.7 124.5 125.3 126.0 127.3 128.4 129.2 6 3.1 
Construction... 117.4 118.3 119.6 120.4 120.8 122.0 123.6 124.7 124.9 2 3.4 
Manufacturing... 124.3 125.4 126.5 127.7 128.4 129.1 130.3 131.3 132.2 Vi 3.0 
White-collar occupations... 126.1 127.1 128.2 129.6 130.1 130.6 131.9 132.8 133.6 6 27 
Excluding sales occupations 124.8 126.0 127.0 128.4 128.9 129.3 130.5 131.3 132.2 i 2.6 
Blue-collar occupations - 123.1 124.2 125.4 126.3 127.3 128.0} 129.2 130.2 131.2 8 3.1 
Durables........ 124.3 126:1 126.5 liter 128.4 129.0 130.1 131.2 131.9 Be) at 
Nondurables... 124.4 125.8 126.5 127.6 128.5 129.3 130.6 131.4 132.6 3 3.2 
SGLVIEO-PIOCUCING oi vec cerin excep tasaneannvaseroninavagunacscunmeseanisecevaxd 123.2 124.7 125.8 126.7 127.5 129.0 130.1 131.5 133.1 1.2 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations... 124.2 125.6 126.5 127.6 128.3 129.7 130.9 132.3 133.9 1.2 44 
White-collar occupations 124.0 125.6 126.8 127.8 128.5 130.1 131.2 132.6 134.3 1:3 45 
Excluding sales occupations.... 125.6} 127.2) 128.1 129.5 129.9 131.5 132.7 134.2 135.9 1.3 4.6 
Blue-collar occupations. 121.4, 122.7] 123.5} 123.8] 124.8] 126.0) 127.2] 127.9) 128.9 8 3.3 
Service occupations... 421.3] 122.0] 122.8} 124.0} 125.6] 126.5) 127.5} 129.8} 131.0 9 4.3 
Transportation and public utilities. 123.7 124.6 125.0 125.9 127.0 128.2 128.8 130.1 131.3 9 3.4 
Transportation 121.6 122.9 123.2 123.8 124.7 126.5 126.9 128.5 129.5 8 3.8 
Public utilities. 126.1 126.5 127.1 128.4 129.8 130.1 130.9 132.0 133.5 Fi 2.9 
Communications.. 126.2 126.1 126.5 128.2 130.3 129.8 130.6 131.8 134.0 1.7 2.8 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.... 125.9 127.0 127.7 128.5 129.0 130.4; 131.2 132.2 132.9 § 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 122.3 123.9 124.8 125.8 127.0 128.5 129.7 130.9 131.6 5 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 123.2 124.4 124.9 126.5 127.7 129.3 131.1 132.2 133.2 8 4.3 
Wholesale trade... 125.5 126.1 128.0 128.5 129.6 131.4 132.2 133.0 133.6 § 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations... 125.7 126.3 127.6 128.9 129.8 131.8 132.8 133.9 135.0 8 4.0 
Retail trade..... 120.6 122.8 123.1 124.4 125.8 127.1 128.5 129.9 130.6 5 3.8 
Food stores.. pod Ae 120.5 121.2 123.1 124.7 124.8 124.7 126.7 128.4 1.3 3.0 
General merchandise Stores. .........-..c-s:eeceeeecesseeesenes 120.1 121.0 121.7 122.6] 124.7] 125.0} 126.2 126.7 127.0 2 1.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 Z| 1996 1997 Percent change 
jo RE 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 
| Dec. 1997 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 118.4 119.8 121.9 122.2 122.2 124.5 125.3 126.4 130.6 3.3 6.9 
Excluding sales occupations... we 121.3) 123.4) 124.5} 126.0 125.3) 127.2) 128.1 129.2 133.6 3.3 3,6 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 120.1 122.7 124.2 126.8) 123.8) 125.9] 126.8; 128.9 138.3 7.3 Lsaeet 
Insurance. 122.2 123.6 124.1 125.4 126.0 127.9 128.0 128.7 130.2 1.2 3.3 
Services...... 126.0 127.6 128.7 129.7 130.5 131.8 133.0 134.7 136.2 11 4.4 
Business services..... 124.3 126.9 127.7 128.5 130.1 131.4) 132.4 134.9 137.3 1.8 5.5 
Health services... 128.4 129.3 130.1 130.8 131.4 132.5 133.2 134.3 135.4 8 3.0 
Hospitals 12757 128.5 129.1 129.7 130.3 130.7 131.2 132.2 133.2 8 2.2 
Educational services 129.4) 130.1 130.4; 133.3 133.8 134.5 134.8] 137.8 138.4 4 3.4 
Colleges and universities.. 130.1 130.6; 130.9) 133.4) 133.8) 134.6) 135.0) 137.8) 138.7 at 3.7 
Nonmanufacturing 122.5 123.9 125.1 125.9 126.8} 128.2 129.3] 130.7) 132.1 11 4.2 
White-collar workers.. 123.8} 125.4) 126.6} 127.6] 128.3) 129.9) 131.0} 132.4) 134.1 1.3 45 
Excluding sales occupations.. 125.4| 126.9 127.8) 129.2 129.6] 131.2) 132.4) 133.8) 135.5 1.3 4.6 
Blue-collar occupations.... 119.8 120.9 122.0 122.4 123.1 124.1 125.5 126.4 127.1 6 3.2 
Service occupations..... 121.2 122.0 122.7 123.9 125.5 126.4 127.4 129.7 130.9 9 4.3 
State and local government WOFKEIS.........-.sssssssseesseseereses 127.3 127.8 128.1 130.1 130.9 131.4 131.5 133.6 134.4 6 2.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 127.4 127.9 128.2 130.3 131.1 131.4 131.5 133.7 134.5 6 2.6 
Professional specialty and technical.. 128.0} 128.3 128.6) 131.1 131.7] 131.9 132.0) 134.4) 135.1 As} 2.6 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. 126.9} 127.7 128.0 129.3) 130.2) 131.3 131.7) 133.1 134.1 8 3.0 
Administrative support, including clerical. 125.1 125.8) 126.1 127.7 129.0) 129.2) 129.5) 131.4) 132.3 oa 2.6 

Blue-collar workers... 125.7 126.6 127.0 127.9 128.8 129.6 129.8 131.2 132.3 8 2.7 

Workers, by industry division: 

128.2 128.6 128.9 131.2 131.9 132.1 132.2 134.7 135.3 4 2.6 

127.4 128.2 128.7 130.1 130.5 131.2 131.6 133.3 134.4 8 3.0 

Health services 128.6 129.3 129.9 131.1 131.4 132.1 132.6 133.9 135.3 1.0 3.0 
Hospitals.......... 128.4) 129.1 12977) 130:9) 131.3] 131.9) 132.4) 133.7) 135.2 11 3.0 
Educational services.. 128.3 128.5 128.8 131.3 132.0 132.1 132.2| 134.8 135.3 4 2.5 
SSCHOOIS! tress cenceverecenrs 128.4 128.7 128.9 131.4 132.2 132.2 132.3 134.9 135.5 4 Pa} 
Elementary and secondary 129.2} 129.3} 129.5} 132.0) 132.4) 132.4) 132.6] 135.3} 135.7 3 2.5 
Colleges and universities... 125.9 126.8 127.1 129.8 131.2 131.5 131.4 133.6 134.6 Yi 2.6 
Public administration”. 124.1] 124.9] 125.3) 126.6] 127.7| 128.9] 129.0} 130.3) 131.4 8 29 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100} 


° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 1997 
Private industry workers. 135.9 136.6) 137.4; 138.1 138.6] 139.4) 140.1 140.8] 141.8 0.7 2.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-Collar WOmKGNS:..:1..n02-5.c0ccscesececeneenvussccnnsoesarsceveseeroess 136.7 137.7 138.4 139.5 139.7 140.8 141.5 142.0 143.4 1.0 2.6 
FRO ONGT WOKCIS onan etic cies er se nsnnererseeneotsontsannened 134.7 135.2 136.1 136.2 137.0 137.2 138.0 138.8 139.0 i 1.5 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing.. 137.1 137.7 138.6 138.8 139.7 139.9 140.9 141.5 141.5 0 1.3 
Service-producing 134.7 135.5 136.2 137.2 137.4 138.5 139.2 139.8 141.4 7 Bs 2.9 
Manufacturing... 136.7 137.5 138.5 138.8 139.8 139.9 141.0 141.4 141.7 2 1.4 
Nonmanufacturing 135.3 136.0 136.7 137.5 137.9 138.9 139.5 140.2 141.5 A] 2.6 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1995 1996 1997 Percent change ; 
if 3 12 

Series months | months 

Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 1997 Z 
{ spn 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UI Celt Rec cnsndcecercerc eocsbasosaceaccccensacbarcacchrt cope beeeesoceccncercrnarere cose 127.7 128.5 129.7 130.1 130.8 131.0 131.8 133.2 133.5 0.2 at 
Goods-producing 127.5 127.9 129.0 129.2 129.8 130.0 131.2) 132.3 132.5 a 24 
Service-producing... 127.9} 129.0) 130.3) 131.0] 131.7; 131.9) 132.4; 134.0) 134.5 4 21 
Manufacturing...... 128.1 128.8] 129.8) 129.8 130-6 130.8 131.7 133.0 133.3 = 2.41 
Nonmanufacturing.. 127.1 128.0 129.2 129.9 130.4; 130.6 131.5 132.9 133.2 2 21 | 

INOMUNNORYieeceeteccecass-cescecssqene cnnkeWieces crc suka dsecasineeaatiedesUncensuantneeny 126.5 127.7 128.7 129.7 130.4) 131.8} 132.8) 133.9 135.3 1.0 3.8 
Goods-producing 127.2 128.3 129.4) 130.4 131.3 132.0 133.2 134.0 134.7 5 2.6 
Service-producing 126.0 127.3 128.3 129.2 129.9 131.5 132.5 133.7 135.3 1.2 4.2 
Manufacturing... 128.3 129.3 130.5 131.7 132.5 133.1 134.4) 135.1 135.9 6 2.6 
Nonmanufacturing 125.7 127.0 128.0 128.9 129.6 131.1 132.2 133.4] 134.9 1.1 41 

Workers, by region’ 

127.8 128.9 129.7 130.6} 131.1 132.2 133.1 134.0 135.0 7 3.0 | 

125.6 127.0 127.8 128.8 129.7 130.8 131.5 132.5 134.6 1.6 3.8 

128.3 129.5 130.7 131.3 132.1 133.3 134.7 136.2 136.9 5 3.6 

125.0 125.9 127.3 128.3 128.9 130.3 131.4 132.5 133.4 a 3.6 3 

. 

126.8 128.0 129.1 130.0 130.6 131.7 132.8 133.9 135.1 9 3.4 

126.5 127.2 128.0 128.7 130.2 131.4, 132.4) 133.8 135.3 11 3.9 ’ 

WAGES AND SALARIES | 

Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UST OM saseatvevewcswnvsexnusuitec ces tavieouta ate cant huts thane rieaes ea Uns ReONOe noe 122.2 122.8 124.2 124.8) 125.4 126.0 126.9 128.3 128.9 5 2.8 
Goods-producing.... 120.6 121.3 122.5 123.2 123.6 124.1 125.4 126.6 127.1 4 2.8 
Service-producing 124.2 124.8 126.2 126.8 127.6 128.2 128.8 130.4 131.2 6 2.8 
Manufacturing.. 122.0 122.9 123.9 124.5 125.2 125.6 126.5 127.8 128.6 6 2.7 
Nonmanufacturing..... 122.3 122.8 124.3 124.9 125.5 126.1 127.1 128.6 129.1 4 2.9 

Nonunion 123.3 124.8 125.9 126.9 127.7 129.1 130.3 131.6 133.0 nen 4.2 
Goods-producing. 123.8 124.9 126.1 127.3 128.0 128.9 130.2 131.2 132.0 6 3.1 : 
Service-producing.. 123.0 124.6 125.7 126.6) 127.5 129.1 130.2 131.6) 133.2 1.2 45 
Manufacturing coor 125.2 126.3 127.5 128.8 129.6 130.3 131.7 132.6 133.5 cif 3.0 
NONMANUFECtUNiNG sas cncssceccsctumeesnsisssedverssccuatniveressessendensenieuve 122.6} 124.2 125.2 126.1 127.0 128.5 129.7 131.1 132.6 14 4.4 

Workers, by region’ 
123.6 124.9 126.0 127.0 127.7 128.8 129.8 130.7 131.6 a 3.1 fi 
122.4, 124.1 125.1 126.0 127.0 128.5 129.4, 130.6 133.0 1.8 47 ; 
123.6 125.1 126.2 126.9 277 129.0 130.4) 132.2 133.0 6 4.2 
122.7 123.3 124.8 125.8 126.5 127.7 128.9 130.2 131.2 8 3.7 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas *123.2| 124.6) 125.8) 126.7) 127.4) 128.7 129.9; 131.1 132.3 9 3.8 
Other areas.. 122.4, 123.4) 124.2 125.0 126.5 127.7 128.8 130.4); 132.0 1.2 4.3 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and In selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-93 


Item L 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 
Scope of survey (in 000's)............ cc ceecce nese eee 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care... 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 
With life insurance..... mi 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 
With defined benefit plan.................. cee 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386} 16,015 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
BRURR UNG AT SUG Serer oo ns ana nas nwnewnccwongsotwsavacs 10 9 9 10 an 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day................eee - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 
Paid rest time 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 
Average minutes per day - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
seh | NES Se - = - 88 85 84 80 83 
Average days per occurrence. - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 
Paid holidays.......... 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 
Average Gays per yedr.. 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 
Paid personal leave..............ccccccccsececeeeee eee eeeeeel 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 
Average days per year... ...........cnceeeeeneeneeeees = 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3. 3.3 3.1 
Paid vacations........ 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 
Paid sick leave... 62 67 67 70 69 68 | 67 65 
Unpaid maternity leave - - - - 33 37 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave... - - - - 16 18 26 53 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.............ccceeeseeeee 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care.. - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 
Extended care facilities. 4! 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 
ROR VSIG EN REIN ease ra ses cc ctcessoacdacusscepaasnccnevacvs | = a 8 18 28 28 30 42 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
poe Nag aE Re ee ee 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 
Average monthly contribution............... ese = = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 
Family coverage.................+ = 46 $1 58 63 64 66 69 76 
AVETEAYS MMIONUTY COMUMIDUUON ... 0. cence nee eeeeee eee es: to = $35.93 $41 40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $1 07.42 
Participants in life insurance plans.............0.0000 ] 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance............... 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 
Survivor income benefits | - - - 10 8 7 6 5 
Retiree protection available................sesceeeeeees - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 
Participants in long-term disability 
DPSIPRGO BATES caters nec eaccsencectanencadeceecsavenenesecseed 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 
Participants in sickness and accident 
MINN NON a cacna desi varaswstccedsursas acs aaceaaceecs 54 $1 $1 49 46 43 45 44 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65... §5 58 63 64 59 62 55 §2 
Early retirement available..............cccccceeseeeeeeeed 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last § years - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 
Terminal earnings formula............00 <3 53 52 54 §7 55 64 56 61 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 
Participants in defined contribution plans............05 - - - 60 45 48 48 49 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements - - - 33 36 41 44 43 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits Plans............ccccessseceeseeeeeseeseees - - - 2 § 9 10 12 
Reimbursement accounts 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, and 1994 


‘aon Smail private establishments State and local governments 
| 
Es _ : — 
1990 1992 1904 | 1987 | = 1990 |= 1992 | 1994 
/ ; | | av 
Scope of survey (in 000's)..........-..-2eceeeeeereerenereeee! 32,466 34,360) 35,910] 10,321, 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000’s): | . ) : 
With medical care... el 22,402) 24,396) 23,536 9,599) 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance..... 2 20,778) 21,990} 21,955) 8,773, 11,415) 11,095) 11,194 
With defined benefit plan..........-...2:c2ecceceseeeceeeee | 6,493) 7,559) 5,480) 9,599) 11,675) 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans | | 
Participants with: : sf | 
Paid UNCh time..........202sseceeeeeeceseeeee 4 8) col = 17} 1 10) - 
Average minutes per day. | 37) 37) =| 34 36 34, = i 
Paid year Giles, o.i2 css sen eeor cas anceess memeooese 48 49 -| 58 56 53 - 1 
Average minutes per day........2-2222c--cecsereeeeeeenee | 27) 26) - 29 29 23 - 
Paid funeral leave............... 47 50 50) 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence. asf 29 3.0) 3.1) 37 37 3.7 3.7 
Bakt holittys cts, 0. ee es 84 82) 82 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’..........scssessesscesseereeseene 95) 9.2 75) 10.9) 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave....... 11) 12) 13) 38) 39) 38 38 
Average days per year.. 28) 26 2.6 27 29 29 3.0 
Paid vacations........ 88| a8 88 | 72) 67| 67 66 
Paid sickiteraveiia yes ese cass. ccead-ostncste . 47| 53) 50) 97) 95 95 94 
: | 
Unpaid leavetina ene en wr Se eel ot 17| 18) -| 57| 51| 59) E 
Unpaid paternity leave aa 8 7 -| 30) 33) 44 - 
Unpaid family leave :oii.0202-2sanenspacsaeen dante emraeeeane -| - 47) = =| - 93 
Insurance plans | 
Participants in medical care plans...........-.0.00000s000 69 71) 66 93 93) 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: ; | 
Home health care............ 79) 80) - 76 82. 87 84 
Extended care facilities... BS 84 7 78) 79 84 81 
Physical exam se2iis-cvacstpacstasaee aa eae ; 26 28| = 36) 36 47 55 
| : 
Percent of participants with employee ) / | 

contribution required for: ; : 

Self coverage... bas 42) 47) 52) 35) 38 43 47 

Average monthly contribution $25.13} $36.51 $40.97) $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 

Family coverage..........-.....+. 67 73) 76) 71} 65 72 71 

AVEIAQE IMOMUNY COMUMIUUON....-.2--e2eeeereeeeeeeeee | $109.34) $150.54, $159.63. $71 89) $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 

Participants in life insurance pens Ss ee 64 64| 61) 85 | 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: } | ; 
Accidental death and dismemberment . 

WISLN ANCE «a. op ireanerestalaseap eaten osaspae senate 78) 76) 79 67 67) 74 64 
Survivor income benefits..... : 1| 1 2 1) 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available ° 19) 25 20 55 45 46 46 

Participants in long-term disability . ; | 
InsuFanice Pans Ay is ote ee ; 19) 23 20 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
insurance PANS .oeneeeectannnineninncricetcrsesee 6 26) 26) 4) 21 22 ag 
Retirement plans . 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 20! 22. 15 93) 90 87 o1 
Percent of participants with: : ; | 
Normal retirement prior t0 AGE 65.......--.cseeseeneneree } 54) 50| - 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available............0.::ccccecceeeeeeeed 95 95) - 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.. : rf 4 -| 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula........... 58. 54) _ 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security 49| a = 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans...............- / 31 | 33) 34) 9 9) 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings ; : 
AFTANGEMEMES ...--eeeeenrnreneeeeeeseceececrentnetneretneend 17) 24 23 28 45| 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: | 
Flexible benefits Plans............+.-.cccsecseccseseneeseesere { 1) 2) 3) 5 
Reimbursement accounts........2.--0--:c-ceeceecessesrenee ; 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are not comparable with 
those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals | 1996 1997 
Measure 2 ce SS a i eee z 
1995 | 1996 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.° | Mar.” Apr.’ | May? | June?) July’ | Aug.” | Sept.’) Oct. 
if | | } ; - Easel | T - 
Number of stoppages: | | 
Beginning in period 31 37 5| 2| 1 1| 0| 1| 6 6 : 2| 2 6 3 
In effect during period... 34 38 8) 7| 5) 6 4) 4| 7 42| 3| 4 3) 6) 5 
} } | } | 
Workers involved: | | / 
Beginning in period (in thousands)..... 192 273} 15.5 39] pau 2t|) Gnas 0} 27/558) 16.9 0} 24.6 1845| 303) 44 
In effect during period (in thousands). 207 275| 229) 195] 120) 163 9.9) 10.1) 60.6} 60.5} 12.0/ 35.3) 189.3| 30.3} 86 
Days idle: | | / | ) 
Number (in thousands)... 5,771; 4,889| 243.9 226.8) 238.7| 170.6 231.2) 228.5 2,075.4 128.4) 64.0 
Percent of estimated working time’... 02 02 01 01 01} 01) oi] 01] ——co| 


* Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
me measurement or iaieness as a percentage OF Me total ime worked Is TOUNG In ~ *1 Otal economy Measures OF strike ialeness,” MontIniy Lavor Meview, UCTODEr 1Y08, Pp. 54-90. 
* = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


oa Annual average 1997 1998 
abe 1996 1997 [ Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
1 eee 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
All items 156.9 160.5| 159.6) 160.0) 160.2) 160.1) 160.3) 160.5) 160.8) 161.2) 161.6) 161.5) 161.3} 161.6} 161.9 
Food and beverages. 153.7 157.7 156.9 157-1 1674 157.1 157.1 157.5 158.1 158.4 158.7 158.9 159.1 160.3 159.8 
Food. 153.3 157.3) 156.5} 156.6] 156.6) 156.6) 156.6) 157.0) 157.6) 157.9} 1582) 1585) 158.7) 159.9] 159.4 
Food at NOME........ccscsecsesesseceeeeeee 154.3 458.1) 157.7) 157.7) 157.5) 157.5} 157.8) 157.7) 158.5) 158.6) 159.0) 169.1) 159.2; 161.0} 160.0 
Cereals and bakery products... 174.0 177.6] 176.7) 1767| 1769) 1769) 1782) 1783) 1786) 1781) 1784) 178.0] 178.4} 179.0} 179.7 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 144.8) 148.5} 148.8] 147.8] 147.7] 147.7) 147.9] 148.2] 149.1] 149.1] 148.9} 149.3) 148.4] 148.3] 147.5 
Dairy and related products’ 142.1] 145.5] 146.2] 1461] 145.7] 145.4| 144.1) 143.3] 143.4) 143.5] 145.7| 147.0) 147.8) 148.3] 147.7 
Fruits and vegetables 183.9 187.5| 187.4) 189.3) 186.4) 186.4) 183.7) 184.6) 187.3) 188.1/~ 188.5) 189.5) 191.3} 202.1} 193.8 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 3 
materials 128.6 133.4] 128.5} 129.5} 131.9} 133.4 1348] 1363) 1367} 136.7} 136.6) 134.7) 133.1) 134.1) 134.8 
Other foods at home.. 142.9 147.3 145.4 145.5 146.9 147.1 147.8 148.6 148.7 148.9 149.0 147.7 147.7 148.7 149.1 
Sugar and sweets... 143.7 147.8 147.2 146.3 147.9 147.9 148.1 149.2 147.8 148.5 148.2 147.4 147.9 150.3 149.6 
Fats and oils. 140.5 141.7 142.7 142.4 142.4 142.0 141.6 141.4 141.4 142.0 141.7 140.4 140.3 140.5 141.5 
Othertioods/ ree 6 Se eee oy 156.2 161.2} 160.6} 160.3) 161.1) 160.4) 161.2} 161.3) 161.8) 161.9) 162.5) 161.5} 1628) 163.6) 164.2 
Other miscellaneous foods". = = = = = = = = > = =| -| 100.0} 100.4} 100.4 
Food away from home’ 152.7 157.0) 155.6] 156.0) 1562) 156.3) 156.6) 157.1) 157.4) 157.8) 158.2) 158.6) 159.0) 159.2) 159.6 
Other food away from home"™... - - - - - - - - - - - -| 100.0) 100.1] 100.4 
Alcoholic beverages 158.5 162.8] 161.8} 162.1) 162.3) 162.8} 162.7) 162.9) 163.2} 163.5) 163.7) 163.7; 164.0) 164.6) 165.0 
Housing 152.8 156.8] 155.8; 155.9} 155.8) 155.9} 156.9} 157.5) 157.6) 157.7) 157.7) 157.7) 157.7) 158.3) 158.8 
Shelter... 171.0 176.3} 174.6] 175.2} 175.3} 175.3) 176.0) 177.0] 177.5) 177.2) 177.8) 177.7| 1781} 179.2} 180.1 
Rent of primary residence... 162.0 166.7| 164.8) 165.1) 165.5) 165.9) 1664) 1668) 167.3) 167.8] 1682) 168.7) 169.1; 169.5} 169.9 
Lodging away from Nome? .......sssssssssssssessesseee =| = =| = = | = = = = os -| 100.0) 105.1) 109.3 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence® 176.8 181.9] 179.9} 180.1] 180.5| 180.9} 181.4; 182.1) 182.6) 183.2} 183.6) 184.2) 184.7) 185.1] 185.5 
Tenants’ and household insurance’. = = = = = = = = = = = -| 100.0) 100.3} 100.2 
Fuels and utilities. 127.5 130.8] 131.0} 129.9} 128.9) 129.0} 131.9) 132.1) 131.4) 132.1) 130.8) 131.1) 130.0) 128.8) 127.4 
115.2 117.9 119.2 117.2 115.3 115.3 119.8 119.6 118.6 119.7 117.4 117.7 115.8 114.5 112.8 
Fuel oil and other fuels. 99.2 99.8] 109.6) 105.5; 102.1} 100.4 98.0 94.7 93.5 93.7 95.3 96.6 97.2 96.4 95.2 
Gas (piped) and electricity 122.1 125.1, 125.3} 123.4) 121.7) 121.9] 127.5) 127.8) 126.7) 128.1) 125.1) 125.3) 123.0) 121.6] 119.7 
Household furnishings and operations... 124.7 125.4 125.2 125.4 125.5 125.8 125.7 125.6 125.2 125.4 125.4 125.2 125.1 125.6 126.1 
131.7 132.9) 131.9] 134.5} 136.1] 135.3) 132.4) 130.2} 130.0} 133.0) 134.9) 134.7] 131.6) 129.8) 131.9 
Men's and boys' apparel. 127.7 130.1] 127.3} 129.2} 131.4) 132.0} 129.0} 128.0} 128.9} 131.4) 133.1} 133.0} 131.2} 129.8) 130.8 
Women's and girls' apparel... 124.7 126.1| 126.1} 130.1) 131.9) 129.9) 125.6) 121.1) 120.3] 126.0] 128.3} 128.8) 123.6) 120.2) 124.3 
Infants’ and toddlers' apparel’. 129.7 129.0) 127.2} 129.7) 133.7) 133.8) 132.9) 131.3) 127.3) 126.7} 126.2} 126.0) 125.8) 124.8) 123.1 
Footwear. 126.6 127.6) 126.3) 127.0} 129.3) 129.1) 126.3) 125.9) 126.3) 127.4; 130.6) 129.3) 1282) 127.4) 126.6 
Transportation 143.0 144.3 144.8 144.9 144.8 144.4 144.0 143.7 143.8 144.3 144.5 143.9 143.2 142.7 142.1 
Private transportation.. 140.0 141.0] 141.9) 141.5) 141.3) 141.0] 140.7] 140.1) 140.8) 141.0] 140.9) 140.6) 140.0) 139.3} 138.4 
New and used motor vehicles?...........-.ssse.--....1 - -| 101.6) 101.6) 101.5) 101.1) 100.6) 100.1 99.5 99.3 99.6 99.9} 100.0) 100.2} 100.2 
New vehicles. 143.7 144.3] 145.4| 145.4, 145.2} 144.6} 144.2} 143.7| 143.0} 142.7} 143.3) 144.0} 144.1) 144.4) 144.4 
Used cars and trucks’ 157.0 151.1] 154.4 154.4) 154.3} 153.9} 151.8/ 149.9! 1485] 148.2! 147.9| 147.6} 147.9} 148.1) 148.4 
Motor fuel.......seseees 106.3 106.2; 108.1) 106.4; 106.0) 105.7; 105.9} 103.9} 107.6; 109.3} 106.7} 104.6; 101.9 97.8 94.1 
Gasoline (all types)... 105.9 105.8] 107.4) 105.8) 105.4) 105.2} 105.4) 103.5) 107.4) 109.2) 106.5) 104.1) 101.3 97.2 93.5 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment 102.2 101.9} 102.6} 102.2} 101.8} 101.7} 101.7} 102.3} 101.8} 101.7} 101.4) 101.6} 101.4; 101.3) 101.4 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. 158.4 162.7} 161.2} 161.5} 161.9] 162.2} 162.6} 162.9} 163.3} 163.5} 163.9) 164.0} 164.7) 165.0) 165.5 
Public transportation... 181.9 186.7 182.4 188.1 189.8 188.1 186.6 189.4 183.4 186.0 190.9 185.9 184.3 187.1 191.2 
Medical care. 228.2 234.6] 232.7|/ 233.4 233.8) 234.2) 234.4) 2348] 235.2} 235.4) 235.8} 236.4] 237.1) 2381) 239.3 
Medical care commodities. 210.4 215.3} 213.9] 214.7] 215.2} 215.6) 216.0) 216.0) 215.5) 215.3) 215.6) 215.8] 2168] 217.6) 2184 
Medical care services. 232.4 239.1} 237.1] 237.7; 238.1| 238.5) 238.7] 239.2} 239.8] 240.0} 240.5] 241.2) 241.8) 242.9| 244.2 
Professional services.............. 208.3 215.4] 213.2} 214.2) 214.7) 215.2} 215.5} 215.9} 2163) 2164) 2168] 217.1] 217.5) 2185) 219.7 
Hospital and related services. . 269.5 278.4] 276.6| 276.7} 277.0} 277.3} 277.4} 278.1} 279.0} 279.4] 280.2} 281.3) 282.5} 283.5) 285.2 
Recreation®.... - - 99.2 99.4 99.3 99.4 99.8 99.8} 100.0 99.9} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0) 100.3) 100.7 
Video and audio’. - - 99.0 99.1 98.4 98.9 99.6 99.9] 100.0 99.9 99.9} 100.3} 100.0) 100.6) 101.2 
Education and communication?.. - - 97.5 97.5 97.5 97.6 97.7 97.9 98.6 99.7 99.9} 100.0} 100.0 99.9 99.8 
Education® oad - - 95.6 95.6 95.6 95.8 95.9 96.2 97.8 99.6 99.9 99.9} 100.0} 100.3} 100.4 
Educational books and SUppli@S............+080 226.9 238.4} 235.3} 235.4] 235.8] 235.9) 237.2) 237.7| 240.0) 241.5) 242.4) 242.4) 2428] 245.1| 246.9 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 267.1 280.4 275.3} 275.3) 275.4| 276.1] 277.0/ 281.9} 287.5) 288.2) 288.3) 288.5) 289.2) 289.2) 289.2 
CommliniGdtion oc ee et - -| 100.5} 100.6} 100.6} 100.6} 100.7; 100.6 99.8 99.8; 100.0} 100.1} 100.0 99.6 99.2 
Information and information processing’ patel = -| 100.6) 100.7; 100.6] 100.6] 100.8} 100.7 99.8 99.8} 100.0} 100.1 100.0 99.6 99.1 
Telephone services) ............ssssesesssessesseee = =| = rs = = = = = - = -| 100.0 99.9} 100.0 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services’ ac a8) §7.2 50.1 53.2 52.4 51.4 50.8 49.9 49.1 48.2 48.5 48.9 47.6 47.4 46.2 44.3 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’... = a = = a = a = - - - -| 100.0 96.9 91.3 
Other goods and services. 215.4 224.8} 220.7} 221.4] 222.7| 223.1) 223.1] 223.5) 225.7) 228.1) 229.4) 229.9) 230.1] 231.3) 233.1 
Tobacco and smoking products. J 232.8 243.7| 237.4) 238.2) 243.2| 243.8] 241.3) 242.0) 243.4) 246.5) 250.2) 250.7| 251.2) 253.8) 261.2 
Personal care’ 150.1 152.7) 151.5} 151.8] 152.7} 152.6} 152.8} 152.6] 152.5) 152.7; 153.3) 154.3; 154.0} 154.6] 155.0 
Personal care products’ ..........ccsssesssssseseeesee 144.3 144.2) 143.3] 143.6) 144.5) 144.1 
Personal care services’ 156.6 162.4) 160.7 161.2} 162.0) 162.3 
Miscellaneous personal services.. aa 215.6 226.1}; 221.8) 223.8) 2241) 225.0 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Series 
1996 1997 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
Commodity and service group: fi 
Commodities 139.9 141.8] 141.8) 142.0] 142.3) 142.1) 141.5} 141.0] 141.4) 142.1] 142.4) 142.3] 141.7] 141.6} 141.5 
Food and beverages.. 153.7 157.7 156.9 157.1 157.1 157.1 157.1 157.5 158.1 158.4 158.7 158.9 159.1 160.3 159.8 
Commodities less food and beverages.. 131.5 132.2 132.6} 132.9) 133.2} 132.9} 132.0} 131.0) 131.3} 132.2 132.5} 132.2 131.2) 130.5) 130.5 
Nondurables less food and beverages. 133.0 134.6] 134.6) 135.0) 135.8) 135.4) 134.2 132.9] 133.8] 135.5] 135.8] 136.3) 133.5) 1392.0 132.1 
Apparel 131.7 132.9 131.9 134.5 136.1 135.3 132.4 130.2 130.0 133.0 134.9 134.7 131.6 129.8 131.9 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
ATAU AAV ON eases a sectncapstosn fnvadsasey sovavecrenveest 138.6 140.6 141.0 140.2 140.6 140.4 140.1 139.3 140.8 141.9 141.3 140.6 139.5 138.1 137.2 
HE pctel ls SBassncne: a ercen aces acco" HO eeCoECer Caer eee eres 129.4 128.7 129.8 129.9 129.6 129.4 129.0 128.3 127.7 127.6 127.8 127.9 128.0 128.2 128.2 
USES Sa Rein oto gee eee Ss 174.1 179.4 177.7 178.2 178.3 178.4 179.3 180.1 180.3 180.6 181.0 181.0 181.0 181.8 182.4 
Rent of shelter® 178.0 183.4) 181.6} 182.3 182.4) 182.4) 183.1 184.1 184.7} 184.4 185.0} 185.0) 185.3) 186.5) 187.5 
Transporatation services.. 180.5 185.0 183.4 184.9 185.4 184.9 184.5 185.6 184.3 184.7 186.9 186.2 186.0 187.1 187.9 
Other services.... 201.4 209.6) 206.7} 207.3) 207.7; 208.0} 208.8) 209.1 ZION 2122)"  212sh\ 2127 2i1sel 213.7) 214.4 
Special indexes: 
All items less food..... 157.5 161.1 160.2; 160.6) 160.8) 160.7) 161.0) 161.1 161.3) 161.8] 162.2 162.1 161.8} 161.9) 162.3 
All items less shelter.. 152.8 955:9)/) 9155:3) 155:6) 9 155:8] 155:7| 155.7) 155.6] ° 155.9) 156.6] 156:9) 156.8) 156.4) 156.4) “156.4 
All items less medical care.. 152.8 156.3 155.5 155.9 156.0 155.9 156.1 156.3 156.6 V5fA 157.4 157.3 157.0 157.3 157.5 
Commodities less food. 132.6 133.4 133.8 134.1 134.4 134.1 133.3 132.3 132.6 133.5 133.8 133.5 132.6 131.9 131.9 
Nondurables less food 134.5 136.3 136.2 136.6 137.4 137.0 135.9 134.7 135.5 137.2 137.4 137.0 135.3 133.9 134.1 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 139.5 141.8 142.1 141.4 141.7 141.7 141.4 140.8 142.1 143.0 142.5 141.9 141.0 139.8 138.9 
Nondurables 143.5 146.4 145.9 146.2 146.6 146.4 145.8 145.4 146.1 147.1 147.4 147.3 146.5 146.2 146.1 
Services less rent of shelter® Se Agee: aaa 182.5 188.1 186.4 186.7 186.8 186.9 188.1 188.8 188.7 189.5 189.8 189.8 189.5 189.9 190.1 
Services less medical care services.. 168.7 173.9 172.2 172.7 172.8 172.8 173.8 174.6 174.8 176.1 175.5 175.4 175.4 176.1 176.6 
SOE fey Boy Seance cect coe eee 110.1 111.5 113.1 111.2 110.0 109.9 112.3 111.4 112.5 113.9 111.5 110.7 108.4 105.9 103.2 
All items less energy 163.1 167.1 165.9} 166.5} 166.8) 166.8) 166.7) 167.0) 167.3) 167.6) 168.3) 168.3 168.3} 169.0} 169.6 
All items less food and energy.. 165.6 169.5} 168.3] 169.0} 169.4) 169.3) 169.2 169.5 169.6} 170.0} 170.8) 170.8) 170.7} 171.2 172.1 
Commodities less food and energy.. 141.3 142.3} 142.2} 143.0) 143.5) 143.3) 142.2} 141.5) 141.2)! 142.0) 142.7) 142.8) 142.1 142.0} 142.7 
Energy commodities. 105.7 105.7} 108.6} 106.6) 105.8) 105.3) 105.2 103.1 106.2} 107.7 105.71 103.9) 101.6 97.8 94.3 
Services leSS CNEL GY....ccccccceceseceseeerscsesbecsenee 179.4 185.0 183.1 183.8 184.1 184.1 184.6 185.4 185.8 186.0 186.7 186.7 186.9 187.9 188.8 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
All items. 154.1 157.6 156.8 157.0 157.2 157.2 157.4 157.5 157.8 158.3 158.5 158.5 158.2 158.4 158.5 
Food and beverages. 153.2 157.2| 156.4) 156.5) 156.5) 156.6] 156.6] 157.0) 157.6) 157.8 158.1 158.3 158.5} 159.6) 159.2 
152.8 156.8 156.0 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.6 157.1 157.4 157.7 157.9 158.1 159.3 158.8 
Food at home. 153.5 157.2 156.8) 156.7) 156.6) 156.6} 156.5} 156.9} 157.6) 157.7} 158.0} 158.1 158.2} 159.9) 158.9 
Cereals and bakery products. ; 173.6 177.3 176.4 176.4 176.6 176.7 177.9 177.9 178.2 LAAT 178.0 177.8 178.1 178.8 179.4 
Meats, poultry, fish, and ae 144.5 148.2} 148.4) 147.4] 147.3] 147.4] 147.5} 148.0] 148.8) 148.7] 148.5} 149.0} 148.0] 148.0} 147.2 
Dairy and related products’... 141.9] 145.2] 146.0) 145.8) 145.4] 145.1] 143.8] 143.0] 143.0) 143.2] 145.5] 1468) 147.5] 147.9] 147.4 
Fruits and vegetables............ 183.1 186.6 186.1 188.2 185.2 185.4 183.1 184.0 186.9 187.5 187.7 188.4 190.0} 200.9 192.4 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
BYTOM ee eae oc cess cnc aseuevavaceet SA 128.1 132.3} 128.0) 128.9) 131.1 132.4) 133.6] 134.9] 135.2) 135.2 135.2) 133.3) 131.7] 132.9) 133.6 
Other foods at home... 142.6 146.8 145.0 145.1 146.4 146.6 147.2 147.9 148.0 148.2 148.4 147.0 147.1 148.1 148.5 
Sugar and sweets.. 143.6 147.7 147.2 146.2 147.9 147.9 148.1 149.2 147.8 148.4 148.0 147.3 147.7 150.2 149.5 
Fats and oils. 140.3 141.4 142.3 142.2 142.1 141.7 141.3 141.1 141.2 141.7 141.4 140.2 140.0 140.4 141.4 
Other foods. 156.0 161.1 160.4 160.1 161.0 160.3 160.9 161.2 161.6 161.8 162.3 161.3 162.7 163.6 164.1 
Other miscellaneous foods’? = - - = - = = = = = = -| 100.0) 100.5) 100.5 
Food away from home! 152.6 157.0 155.7; 156.0) 156.2 156.2} 156.6) 157.1 157.4) 157.8 158.2} 158.6) 159.0) 159.3) 159.6 
Other food away from home! = = = = = 5 = =| = 3 -| 100.0} 100.1} 100.3 
Alcoholic beverages............ 157.9 162.1 161.1 161.5 161.7 162.2 162.1 162.2 162.5 162.6 162.8 162.8 163.1 163.6 163.9 
Housing... 149.6 153.4 152.4 152.5 152.4 152.6 153.6 164.1 154.2 154.4 154.4 154.5 154.4 154.8 165.1 
Shelter.. 166.2 171.2 169.4 169.9 170.1 170.3 170.9 171.7 172.3 172.2 172.7 172.8 173.1 173.9 174.6 
Rent of primary residence. 161.6 166.3} 164.4] 164.7 165.2} 165.6) 166.0) 166.5) 167.0) 167.5} 167.9} 168.4) 168.8) 169.2 169.6 
Lodging away from home®.......ccssscsssssseseesseeee = = = = = = =| = = = = -| 100.0} 104.8; 108.6 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence? 161.2 165.8 164.0 164.3 164.6 164.9 165.4 166.0 166.5 167.0 167.4 167.9 168.3 168.7 169.1 
Tenants’ and household insurance'”.............. = = = = = c ae = a = + -| 100.0} 100.4) 100.2 
Fuels and utilities... 127.2 130.5} 130.7} 129.6] 128.6] ~ 128.7] 131.7) 131.9) 131.2 131.9} 130.6) 130.9) 129.7) 128.6) 127.1 
114.7 117.3 118.5 116.5 114.7 114.7 119.2 119.1 118.1 119.3 116.8 117.3 115.2 113.9 112.2 
Fuel oil and other fuels. 99.0 99.6] 109.4) 105.3) 101.7] 100.0 97.6 94.5 93.2 93.4 95.0 96.4 97.0 96.2 95.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 121.6 124.6 124.8 122.9 121.2 121.5 127.0 127.3 126.2 127.6 124.6 124.9 122.4 121.0 119.2 
Household furnishings and operations... 123.2 123.9) 123.7| 123.9) 124.0) 124.3) 124.2) 124.1) 123.7/ 123.9) 123.9] 123.7| 123.6) 124.1] 124.7 
Apparel 130.9 132.1 131.1 133.8} 135.5} 134.7} 131.8 129.8} 129.4) 132.1 133.9] 133.6) 130.3] 128.7) 130.4 
Men's and boys' apparel 127.4 129.9} 127.2) 128.8) 131.1 131.7| 128.8] 128.0) 128.8) 131.2] 132.4) 132.7} 130.7] 129.4 130.1 
Women's and girls' apparel.. 123.6 124.9 124.8 129.2 130.7 129.0 124.8 120.6 119.6 124.6 126.8 127.0 121.5 118.5 122.3 
Infants' and toddlers’ apparel’... 130.8] 130.1] 128.1] 130.7} 134.9] 134.9] 133.8] 132.0} 128.4) 128.3} 127.7] 127.1} 126.5] 125.3) 123.1 
Footwear...... 127.6 128.5} 127.2} 127.9) 130.3) 130.1 127.2} 126.8] 127.3] 128.3) 131.8) 130.4) 129.2) 128.4) 127.4 
Transportation... Fe 142.8 143.6 144.4 144.2 144.2 143.8 143.4 142.9 143.3 143.6 143.6 143.1 142.4 141.7 140.9 
Private transportation...........:c0.:cccssesseseeerseseesees 140.7 141.3 142.4 141.9 141.8 141.5 141.1 140.4 141.1 141.4 144.1 140.8 140.1 139.3 138.4 
New and used motor vehicles”. - -| 101.9} 101.9} 101.8] 101.5) 100.9) 100.2} 99.6| 99.4) 99.7} 99.9) 100.0) 100.1) 100.2 
New VeNicles...........eesceeesereee ec 144.7 145.5 146.7 146.6 146.4 145.9 145.4 144.9 144.3 144.0 144.7 145.1 145.3 145.6 145.5 
Used cars and trucks) ......cccccccscssccsseesesssereseeed 158.2} 152.6] 155.7; 155.7| 155.7} 155.3} 153.3} 151.4] 149.9] 149.7] 149.4] 149.2} 149.5] 149.7] 149.9 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1997 1998 


1996 | 1997 | Feb. i Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
7406.3] 1062] 1082! 106.3] 105.9) 1057] 105.9) 104.0] 107.7) 1092} 1066] 104.4) 1017] 97.6] 94.1 
105.9) 105.8] 107.5] 105.7| 105.4) 105.2) 105.5] 103.6) 107.6] 109.2) 106.3) 104.0) 101.2} 97.1; 93.6 
101.3} 101.0] 101.6] 101.3) 100.8} 100.7} 100.8) 101.5) 101.0} 100.8} 100.6) 100.7) 100.8! 100.7| 100.9 
159.3) 163.7| 162.1] 162.5} 162.9] 163.2] 163.7] 164.0] 164.2} 164.5) 164.9] 165.1) 165.7) 166.0] 166.5 
179.6) 184.2] 180.3) 185.1] 186.8] 185.2] 184.0) 186.2] 181.6) 183.5] 187.8] 183.9] 182.5) 184.7| 187.9 
227.6] 234.0] 232.1] 232.8] 233.2) 233.6] 233.8] 234.2] 234.6] 234.7| 235.2] 235.8] 236.5] 237.4| 238.7 
207.8; 212.6) 211.4 212.1] 212.8) 212.9) 213.4) 213.3] 212.5) 212.5) 212.9) 213.1) 214.1) 214.7] 215.4 
Medical care services 232.1] 238.8] 236.8] 237.4] 237.9} 238.2} 238.4] 238.9] 239.5) 239.7}~240.3] 240.8] 241.6] 242.5) 244.0 
Professional services... 4 209.5} 216.7; 214.3] 215.4) 216.0) 2165] 216.8] 217.2} 217.7} 217.8) 218.1] 218.5) 2189) 219.8| 221.0 
Hospital and related Services..........s-s-sssesseees 266.5| 274.7| 272.8] 273.0] 273.4] 273.6] 273.6] 274.4 275.2| 275.6| 276.4) 277.4 2787| 279.6) 281.4 
Pecpeatigne oe boc cetera ds - -| 99.2) 99.4) 99.3] 99.4 99.8) 99.8) 100.1] 100.0) 100.1) 100.0) 100.0} 100.3} 100.7 
- -| 988} 99.0] 983} 989] 99.5} 100.0] 100.0) 99.9} 99.9} 100.3} 100.0} 100.5} 101.2 
- -| 97.5} 97.6] 97.6] 97.8] 97.9} 981| 985] 99.7} 99.9} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 998 


Series t 


Motor fuel........... 
Gasoline (all types)... 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.......... 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair..... 
Public transportation 
Medical Care......2.ccsesseecseeeeee 
Medical care commodities.. 


Video and audio’ 


Education and communication 


Education* ) - - 95.5 95.5 95.5 95.7 95.9 96.2 97.6 99.6 99.8 99.9} 100.0; 100.3) 100.4 
Educational books and supplies... ed 228.2 240.4) 236.9] 237.1] 237.4] 237.5) 239.6] 240.1) 241.9) 243.9] 244.7) 244.7) 245.2} 247.5) 249.4 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 261.0 274.6| 269.5| 269.6} 269.7; 270.3) 270.6) 271.4) 275.7) 281.5} 282.1) 282.3) 282.7) 283.5) 283.5 

Communication sa nee. eee ee = -| 100.3} 100.5} 100.5} 100.5} 100.7) 100.6 99.7 99.8 99.9| 100.1 100.0 99.7 99.3 
Information and information processing’ ca = -| 100.4; 100.5} 100.5} 100.5} 100.7) 100.7 99.7 99.8 99.9} 100.1 100.0 99.6 99.3 

Telephone SBINICES en rs et a oats | = = = a = = = = = - -| 100.0 99.9} 100.0 
Information and information processing 

other than telephone services'”.............. ST% Set 54.0 53.1 52.4 51.8 50.9 50.1 49.3 49.5 50.1 49.3 48.9 47.7 45.8 
Personal computers and peripheral 

equipment" * oe - - - - - - - - - - - -| 100.0) 966] 91.1 

Other goods and services. ud 212.2 221.6} 217.4) 218.0 219.8) 220.2) 219.9) 220.3) 222.1) 224.6) 226.1; 226.7) 226.9) 228.2; 230.6 

Tobacco and smoking products.........:.:0:010s2e2 232.5 243.3} 237.0] 237.7) 242.7) 243.4] 240.9) 241.7) 243.0) 246.1/ 249.9] 250.5} 250.9} 253.6) 261.1 

Porsonalicate vino ete See aha 150.1 152.6] 151.4) 151.6) 152.6) 152.6) 152.7) 1524) 152.4, 152.6] 153.3) 154.3) 153.9) 1545) 965.0 
Personal care products’. 145.0 145.1 144.2 144.3 145.4 145.0 145.0 144.6 144.4 144.7 145.4 147.1 146.1 147.0 147.6 
Personal care services’... an 156.6 162.5 160.8 161.2 162.1 162.4 162.7 162.6 162.8 163.0 163.5 163.7 164.1 164.5 164.5 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS.........---2+---++ 214.7 225.2| 221.5) 223.2) 223.7) 224.6) 225.4) 225.6) 227.2) 227.3) 227.7; 228.3) 228.9] 229.8) 231.1 


Commodity and service group: 


Commodities.........-..+-+ at 139.9 141.8) 141.8) 142.0| 142.2) 142.1 141.5) 141.0] 141.4) 142.1 142.3) 142.1 141.6} 141.4) 141.3 
Food and beverages...... -| 153.2 157.2; 156.4 156.5) 156.5} 156.6) 156.6) 157.0) 157.6) 157.8) 158.1 158.3} 158.5} 159.6} 159.2 
Commodities less food and beverages..... 131.8 132.4) 132.9] 133.1 133.4] 133.2) 132.3} 131.3] 131.6) 1325] 132.7] 132.3) 131.3)" 1390S) esos 

Nondurables less food and beverages. 132.8 134.5} 134.5) 134.8} 135.6) 135.3) 134.1 132.9} 133.9] 135.5) 135.7) 135.1 133.1 131.5) 131.5 


Apparel 130.9] 132.1] 131.1] 193.8] 135.5] 134.7| 131.8] 129.8] 129.4] 132.1] 133.9] 133.6} 130.3) 128.7) 130.4 
Nonduraples less tood, beverages, 
andapparcl. eee tere te eee 138.3, 140.4 1408] 139.9] 140.3] 1402] 139.9] 139.1] 140.8] 141.9} 141.2] 140.5} 139.3] 137.6] 136.7 
Durables, Sete ne ret Snes 129.2) 128.4] 129.5| 129.6] 129.3] 129.2) 128.6| 128.0) 127.4, 127.2| 127.3] 127.3] 127.5| 127.7| 127.7 
Sonics tee cae eee eee 174.1) 176.5| 174.9] 175.2| 175.3) 175.5| 176.4] 177.1] 177.4] 177.7] 178.0] 178.1) 178.2] 178.7| 179.1 
Rent of shelter® 159.9, 164.7} 163.0/ 163.5] 163.7; 163.9] 164.5] 165.3] 165.8] 165.8] 166.2| 166.3] 166.6) 167.4| 168.1 
Transporatation services... | 178.3) 182.6} 181.3] 182.3] 182.8] 182.4] 182.0] 182.9| 182.1] 182.3} 184.2| 184.0] 183.9) 184.9] 4185.3 
Other senicdsiscxadieh in tretaantmeeass 198.1 206.4) 203.5] 204.1] 204.6] 205.0) 205.7] 205.9] 207.4| 209.0/ 209.4) 209.5] 209.9] 210.5! 211.2 


Special indexes: 
All items less food........ 
All items less shelter. 
All items less medical care 
Commodities less food.... 
Nondurables less food..... 
Nondurables less food and apparel.. 
Nondurables 


154.3 157.6} 156.8) 157.1 157.3; 157.3) 1575) 157.5) 157.8] 158.4; 158.6) 1585). 1584 158.1 158.4 
151.0 154.0) 153.5} 153.7) 153.8) 153.8} 153.8) 153.6) 153.9] 154.6) 1548) 154.7) 154.2) 154.2) 15401 
150.7 154.0} °153.2| 153.5} 153.6] 153.6] 153.8) 153.8] 154.2) 154.7| 154.9) 154.9) 154.5) 154.7) 154.8 
132.8 133.6} 134.0] 134.2) 134.6) 134.4/ 133.5) 132.5] 132.9) 133.7/ 133.9] 133.5) 132.5] 131.8) 131.8 
134.3 136.2} 136.0) 136.4) 137.1 136.9; 135.8) 134.7} 135.6) 137.1 137.3) 136.7} 135.0} 133.5) 133.5 
139.3 141.6 141.8 141.1 141.4 141.4 141.1 140.4 141.9 142.9 142.4 141.7 140.7 139.2 138.3 
143.3 146.2| 145.7/ 146.0} 146.4) 146.2) 145.7} 145.3} 146.0} 147.0) 147.2| 147.0) 146.2) 145.9) 145.6 
Services less rent of shelter®.....-.ccccescccsccsee-see-- 162.7 167.6] 166.2} 166.3) 166.4) 166.5} 167.7) 168.2] 168.2) 168.8) 169.0; 169.1) 168.8) 169.1 169.2 
Services less medical care services. 166.2 171.2 169.6} 169.9 170.0; 170.1 171.1 171.8 172.0) 172.4) 172.7 172.8) 172.7) 173.2 173.6 
109.8 1114.1 112.7}. 110.7} 109.6} 109.5) 111.8) 110.8) 112.2) 113.5) 111.0} 110.1 107.7} 105.0) 102.4 
160.4 164.1 163.0} 163.5} 163.9} 163.9) 163.8} 164.0} 164.2} 164.6) 165.2) 165.3; 165.2; 165.8) 166.3 
162.3 166.0} 164.8) 165.5} 165.9) 165.9/ 165.8; 165.9) 166.0} 166.5) 167.1 167.2} 167.1 167.5} 168.2 
140.9 141.9 141.7 142.5 143.1 142.9 141.8 141.1 140.8 141.5 142.2 142.2 141.5 141.5 142.1 


All items less food and energy.... 
Commodities less food and energy..... 


Energy commodities...... et | 105.9 105.9 108.6 106.5 105.8 105.5 105.5 103.4 106.7 108.1 105.8 104.0 101.6 97.7 94.3 
Services !ess energy... e 1768 182? 180.4] 181.0; 1813) 181.4)/ 181.9) 182.6, 183.0) 183.3} 183.9) 184.0} 184.3) 185.1; 185.8 
' Not seasonally adjusted. * indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. — Data not available. 


5 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific data. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: ill items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area “ces 1997 1998 1997 1998 
ule Jan. | Feb. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
MU CPIGIV AV AGO oevececeest rosea lesnccuscecatscensisaeiassesssece M 159.1) 159.6) 161.6) 161.5} 161.3) 161.6) 161.9} 156.3) 156.8) 158.5 158.5| 158.2| 158.4) 158.5 
Region and area size” 

Northeast Urban. ....ssccssssssssesseseesenceeeeeeeceeecesceeecscesttssesense M 166.2] 166.9} 168.7} 168.5) 168.4) 168.8} 169.1) 163.5] 164.2! 165.8} 165.7] 165.5] 165.7| 165.9 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........c:ceeeeeceeteeecseeseeeeeee M 166.8} 167.7} 169.5} 169.3) 169.1 169.5) 170.1] 163.1] 163.9} 165.5} 165.5} 165.2] 165.4] 165.8 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° | ae eee M 100.0) 100.2} 101.4) 101.3} 101.3) 101.6) 101.4) 100.0) 100.1) 101.2} 101.1 101.1 101.3) 101.1 

Midwest urban* M 155.5} 155.9) 157.7) 157.7) 157.3} 157.6) 158.0) 152.1] 152.4) 154.0! 154.0) 153.7] 153.9} 154.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 156.0] 156.5) 158.4) 158.4) 158.1} 158.5) 158.9} 151.9] 152.3) 153.9] 153.8} 153.6] 153.9] 154.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 100.0} 100.2) 101.3) 101.3) 101.0} 101.2) 101.6} 100.0} 100.1} 101.2) 101.2} 101.0) 101.1] 101.4 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000). M 152.2), 152.1)) 153.2) 153.7] 153.0) 152.9) 152.7) 150.5) 150.8) 151.1) 151.6] 15120! 150:9] 150.8 

South urban M 155.7) 156.1) 157-8) 157-8) 157.3) 167.6) 157.8) 154.2) 154:5) 156.1) 156.2) 155.6)  155:8) 155.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........:csecsesssceceeeceteeeeeeeeee M 154.9) 155.2) 156.7); 156.4; 156.3) 156.6] 156.7} 153.1) 153.2} 154.7} 154.5) 154.2} 154.4] 154.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to W500 000 ....2 os M 100.3) 100.6} 101.8} 101.9} 101.3] 101.5} 101.6} 100.2} 100.5} 101.5} 101.7) 101.1 FOZ OT 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000). M 154.8) 155.5] 156.9) 157-1) 157.0) 157-5) 157-0) 155.3) 155.8) 157.3) 157.5) 157.5| 157.6) 158.0 

CRSP ia eat Neon cranes cess pseapenaasbssacaossuvccs denckaccccipvas\cansvanksrsace M 159.6} 160.1) 162.8; 162.8} 162.8) 163.0) 163.2} 156.3) 156.8) 159.3} 159.2) 159.2} 159.4) 159.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........ccceeseseseeeceesseseceeenee M 159.6] 160.1) 163.1) 162.8} 163.1) 163.3); 163.6} 154.7] 155.2) 157.9} 157.7} 157.9] 158.0) 158.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° ath, & Se oe M 100.4; 100.8) 102.1) 102.4) 102.0} 102.3) 102.3) 100.5} 100.9} 102.1) 102.3) 101.9} 102.2) 102.2 

Size classes: 

M 143.6) 144.1) 146.0) 145.8} 145.7} 146.0) 146.4) 142.5} 143.0] 144.7) 144.6] 144.4) 144.6) 144.8 

M 100.2) 100.5) 101.7} 101.7) 101.4) 101.6) 101.7} 100.1} 100.4; 101.5) 101.5} 101.2} 101.3) 101.3 

M 155.9] 156.2) 157.6} 157.8} 157.5} 157.7; 157.8} 155.3} 155.4] 156.7) 156.9} 156.7] 156.7) 156.8 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN-WI........0.::c0ecceceeeseeeeeeeed M 160.4] 161.1) 162.5) 162.9) 162.8} 162.8) 163.1} 155.3} 155.9} 156.9] 157.2) 157.3} 157.3) 157.4 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.................664 M 159.1) 159.2) 161.1) 160.7) 161.2) 161.0) 161.1) 153.6] 153.6) 155.4) 154.9) 155.3) 155.1; 155.0 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA. | M 169.1; 170.1) 172.3) 172.0) 171.9) 172.1) 172.7) 165.1} 166.2} 168.1) 168.0} 167.7] 167.7| 168.2 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT.... 1 167.7 - -| 169.4 -| 171.2 -| 166.6 - -| 167.8 -| 169.3 = 

Cleveland—Akron, OH these 1 153.8 - -| 157.1 -| 158.2 -| 146.2 - -| 149.1 -| 150.0 - 

DH asesrt MOND Re Meee arte oie tias my cdcespevosceccacusacsesesesess 1 -| 150.7) 152.8 =| 152;5) 15211 - —-| 150.8) 152.8 -| 152.7) 152.2 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV/ oc .esssscsssssceseseee 1 100.4 = -| 100.5 -| 101.0 -| 100.4 = -| 100.4 -| 100.8 = 

Atlanta, GA 1 - - - -| 159.4 -| 159.5 - - - -| 156.8 -| 156.6 

Detroit—-Ann Arbor—Flint, MI. 1 -| 155.4] 157.9 -| 157.1 -| 158.5 -| 150.3) 152.4 -| 151.7 -| 152.9 

Houston—Galveston—-Brazoria, TX 1 -| 144.5) 147.3 -| 145.6 -| 146.1 -| 143.6) 146.3 -| 144.5 —| 144.7 

MiamFt Eauderdale; FL 2...........-....002<.0ce2seeeecccssssereee 2 158.1 - -| 159.5) 159.3 -| 160.2) 156.0 - -| 157.0) 156.8 -| 157.3 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 165.1] 165.8) 167.7| 166.4) 166.4 -| 167.0} 164.4) 164.9} 166.8] 165.9) 165.7 -| 166.1 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA...........::::::eeeeeeeee 2 157.0} 157.9} 162.5} 162.6} 162.6 -| 163.2} 154.1) 155.0) 159.5] 159.5) 159.4 -| 169.6 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA............-.-2eeeceeeeeeeeeeened 2 - - - -| 165.0 -| 166.5 - - - -| 160.6 -| 162.2 


' Foods, fuels, and several other-items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
5 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
4 The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
® Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FL. 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. 

Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


30. Annud data Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, dil items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
124.0 130.7 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 
Percent change 48 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 
Food and beverages: 
124.9 132.1 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 
Percent change $7 5.8 3.6 1.4 21 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 
Housing: 
Index... 123.0 128.5 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 
Percent CHANGE. .:2c:.ccscsccvesestesssccssuesaeseunce cmannresean= 3.8 45 4.0 2.9 27 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 
Apparel: 
118.6 124.1 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 
Percent change... 2.8 46 3.7 25 1.4 —.2 -1.0 -0.2 9 
Transportation: 
114.1 120.5 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 
Percent change.... 5.0 5.6 2.7 22 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 
Medical care: 
WD ON resccothn aa venancsveaexaxcescctenns nacecassoptanhs ci Pannonnanenena 149.3 162.8 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 
Percent CHANGE...25.-..0:-cersenssacenncnnndonsnssenseessnsersss ars 9.0 8.7 7.4 5.9 48 45 3.6 2.8 
Other goods and services: 
WNT Naae cs scetse et cpiassetnrs setenv conccon ts eeanuny onesttcenentneeein 147.7 159.0 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 
Percent CHANGCssiewccsccsssnresssesssceonnonercsescacessusses 78 Tat 79 6.8 §.2 29 4.2 41 44 
Consumer Price Index for Uroan Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
LT, =), Chappe SaReCaDe en Beater er rchenst et cre carrecpcerh eect 122.6 129.0 134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Grouping + 


T Tr 
1996 | 1997? | Feb. winls Mad May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 


Finished goods. 131.3 131.8} 132.2 132.1 131.6) | 131.6) 131.6.) 131:3| 181.7 | 131.8) 182.3 181.8) 131.4 130.2 | 130.1 
Finished consumer goods.... 129.5 130.2} 130.6} 130.4] 129.8} 130.0] 130.0 129.7 | 130.3} 130.5] 130.7] 130.1 129.4 | 128.2} 128.1 


Finished consumer foods...............:-00+++ 133.6 134.5 | 133.8} 135.2) 1343] 135.2) 1340] 1340] 1349] 134.7] 135.1] 1345] 1342] 132.8] 133.6 
rinsneu Consumer goous 


excluding foods. 
Nondurable goods less food.. 


127.6 128.2 129.0 128.2 127.7 127.6} 128.1 127.6 | 128.1 128.6 | 128.7 128.1 127.2 126.0 125.5 
123.3 124.3 124.9 123.8 123.2 123.5 124.4 124.1 124.8 125.8 | 124.6 123.8 122.8 121.3 | 120.6 


Durable goods.... 134.2 133.8 135.0 135.0 134.5 133.6 133.4 132.4 132.3 131.4 134.7 134.4 133.9 133.6 133.5 
Capital equipment 138.3 138.3 138.9 138.8 138.6 138.1 138.1 137.8 137.7 137.2 138.5 138.4 138.0 138.0 137.9 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.......... coaneceen 125.7 125.6 126.1 125.6 125.3 125.4 125.8 125.5 125.8 126.0 125:5 125.6 125.0 124.2 124.0 
Matenals and COMpPONnents 
for MANUFACtUTING...........eeeceseeeeseereeeeeerees 128.6 128.3 128.4 128.6 128.4 128.4 128.3 128.2 128.3 128.3 128.0 128.4 128.0 127.5 127.5 
Materials for food manufacturing............. 125.3 123.2 122.9 124.1 123.8 123.9 122.7 122.3 | 122.9 123.1 122.4 124.4) 123.0 119.7 122.1 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 130.5 129.7 129.9 129.4 129.0 129.1 129.0 129.3 129.7 129.8 129.9 130.5 130.3 130.1 129.5 
Materials for durable manufacturing. | 131.3 132.8 132.6 133.4 133.4 133.4 133.7 133.2 133.2 133.0 132.3 132.2 131.4 130.5 130.7 


Components for manufacturing 126.9 126.4 126.8 126.7 126.6 126.5 126.4 126.4 126.2 126.2 126.0 126.0 125.9 126.0 126.0 


Materials and components 


for construction 
Processed fuels and lubricants. 
Containers.. 


143.6 146.5 145.7 146.2 146.8 147.2 147.0 147.2 147.1 146.8 | 146.4 146.6 | 146.6 146.4 | 146.7 
90.0 89.3 92.1 88.7 87.0 87.2 89.8 88.9 90.0 91.0 89.1 88.2 86.2 83.3 82.0 
141.1 135.9 | 136.9 136.0} 135.1 134.6 | 134.2 134.1 133.4 135.4 | 136.4 137.3 | 139.6 140.7 | 140.8 


Supplies. 135.9 185-9!) 135159) 135:83)" 136.0)" 136.2) 136.0,|- 135:9 135.8) 136.2) 135.8) 136.0.) 135.9} 135.5} 135.2 
Crude materials for further 
processing... ee ule Re) 110.9} 116.1 107.6 | 107.9} 110.4} 107.1 107.1 107.5 | 108.5) 112.7} 113.8} 107.4] 102.7] 100.4 


Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.. 
Crude nonfood materials. 


Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods...........-..-. 130.5 130.9 131.7 131.1 130.7 130.5 130.9 130.4 130.7 130.9 131.3 130.9 130.2 129.3 129.0 
Finished energy goods. 83.2 83.4 85.2 83.0 81.8 82.2 83.6 83.1 84.2 85.3 83.2 82.0 80.2 77.4 75.8 
Finished goods less energy.. poe 139.6 140.2 140.2 140.7 140.3 140.3 139.9 139.7 139.9 139.7 140.9 140.6 140.3 139.9 140.2 
Finished consumer goods less energy....-. 140.1 141.0 140.7 141.4 141.0 141.1 140.6 140.3 140.7 140.6 141.8 141.4 141.1 140.6 141.1 


121.5 SA ZE2ae ON) alien 116.7 Raves aac Se He titecON iG) et tO-6 is taOlt 110.2 | 108.8 105.4 | 105.1 
104.5 106.0 | 115.2 99.4 98.1 101.8 | 100.5 99.9} 100.9] 103.2) 110.3 112.0} 102.5 97.1 93.5 


Finished goods less food and energy........ 142.0 142.5 142.7 142.8 142.7 142.3 142.2 141.9 141.8 141.6 143.0 142.9 142.7 142.7 142.8 
FIHSNEU CONSUINIE! QOUUS IeSS 100G 
UNG GNM eseascestensea europe ctacensasusnosnnnsacsevure 144.3 145.1 145.1 145.3 145.2 144.9 144.8 144.4) 144.4 144.4 146.0 145.7 145.6 145.6 145.8 
VOonsurmer NONGUravIe YOUUS Iess 100U 
UNG ONG GY eorestece nent eveknscencnecdeunsasnceeenceeses 151.4 153.2 152.3 152.7 153.0 153.0 153.1 153.2 153.3 154.2 154.3 153.9 154.1 154.4 154.9 


Intermediate materials less foods 

BINS CORD asco ccnsssienas cdncinpoecnncnntendasens 125.6 925.7 |, 126.2) 425.6) 125.2)) 125.3)). 125.7) 125.6) 125.8) 126.1 125.6 | 125.6) 125.2] 1245} 124.3 
Intermediate foods and feeds.. 128.1 125.4] 124.8} 127.2) 127.5] 128.3) 126.4] 1246] 124.6] 126.0} 122.6] 1243) 123.3] 1188) 118.9 
Intermediate energy goods 89.8 89.0 91.8 88.5 86.7 87.0 89.5 88.6 89.7 90.7 88.8 88.0 85.9 83.0 81.8 


Intermediate goods less energy............-+++ 133.6 133.7 133.6 | 133.8 133.8 133.9 | 133.7 133.7 133.7 133.8 | 133.5 133.8 | 133.7 133.3 133.3 
IME NOUIALE MMALeNals 18SS 100US 
PACH OUIONGY crtesneseatnnnssncskwsassannancssayeenracsnscs" 134.0 |) 134.2) 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.2 134.3 134.2 134.4 | 134.3 134.3 134.2 


Crude energy materials...........-2:2:1eccesesse4 85.0 86.8 98.0 77A 76.4 80.8 79.2 79.1 79.7 83.2 92.8 95.4 83.4 77.3 72.3 
Crude materials less energy. 130.0 123.4 | 123.3 125.7 126.7 127.5 | 123.1 123.1 123.3 122.2 121.5 121.4 120.0 116.8} 116.8 
Crude nonfood materials less energy. 155.8 156.5 | 158.9 159.6 | 156.4 157.8 | 157.4) 155.6] 157.5 156.0 155.0 154.1 152.7 150.1 151.0 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
sic Industry ae 
1996 | 1997° | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
— | Total mining industries... 84.4 85.7 95.1 78.8 77.6 80.8 79.9 79.5 80.2 82.9 90.2 91.9 82.8 79 74.5 
10 Metal Mining..........:0 92.1 85.8 88.5 90.9 87.7 89.7 89.4 85.7 86.4 84.0 83.2 78.8 741 73.1 75.8 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100).... 91.4 92.1 91.3 92.8 95.0 91.7 92.6 91.5 91.6 91.9 91.3 91.0 92.2 92.1 89.7 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100).. 84.8 87.1 99.6 77.3 75.5 80.2 78.9 78.8 79.7 83.5 93.4 96.2 84.1 77.6 73.2 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, Except FUCIS.........-.eeeseseerseereeserees 127.1 128.7 | 127.7] 127.7 | 128.1} 128.3] 128.9 |. 129.2 | 129.2] 129.3) 129.6} 129.9) 129.7 |-130.3} 131:0 
— | Total manufacturing industries... 127.1 127.5) 127:9)| 127.8) 127:7 | 127.6|) 127:2)| 126.9) 127.4 127.3 | 127.6) 127.5) 127-0)" 126.ch/ei26e 
20 Food and kindred products 127.1 127.9 | 127.1} 128.1) 128.3] 128.9 | 128.3] 128.0} 128.6) 127.9] 127.5 | 127.5) 127.1} 125.7) 126.1 
21 Tobacco manufactures. 199.1 210.6| 201.2) 203.3] 208.4] 209.2] 209.6] 209.4] 209.4|~219.4) 219.4| 2189] 2196] 2193) 223.8 
22 Textile mill products. 118.2 118.7} 118.8) 118.8) 1182] 118.5 | 118:6)~118.8)- 118.8 | 118.9] 119.1 118.7 | 118.7} 1187] 119.6 
23 Apparel and other finished products : 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 122.3 123.2 | 122.9] 123.2} 122.9] 123.3) 123.4] 123.4) 123.5] 123.7] 123.4] 123.3} 123.5] 1241] 124.4 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture 153.5 158.9} 158.2] 159.3} 159.9] 160.7] 159.8] 160.1 159.6} 1589) 157.3} 158.3 | 1584) 157.5) 158.6 
25 Furniture and fixtures... 136.2 138.2 | 137.6] 137.7] 138.0] 138.2] 138.2] 138.5] 138.3] 138.6) 138.6] 138.8) 1388] 139.2] 139.6 
26 Paper and allied products. 138.6 133.5 | 133.5) 1382.5 | 131.5 | 131.5] 131.7] 132.0) 132.8) 134.1 134.6) 135.9] 137.2} 137.7 | 137.3 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries......., 165.6 169.0} 168.1] 168.0} 168.5] 168.2) 168.4] 1687] 168.9] 169.2) 170.7} 170.6) 171.2} 1725} 173.1 
28 Chemicals and allied products.............ce:0 145.8 147.1 146.8 | 146.9] 147.0) 147.0} 147.0) 147.1 147.2) 147.1 147.3 | 147.3} 147.1 147.6 | 147.4 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 87.4 85.5 91.2 87.3 85.8 85.5 83.6 81.3 85.3 86.1 84.8 83.7 79.1 73.7 70.6 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 123.1 122.8.) 122.8] 122.4) 122.8] 122.9) 1229] 123.0) 123.1] 122.9] 122.7] 122.8) 122.7 | 122.6] 122.6 
31 Leather and leather products............:sccecesee4 134.7 137.2} 137.3] 137.2} 137.4| 136.9 136.2) 136.9] 136:99] 137.0] 137.5 | 137.8] 137.6) 137-7) ier.o 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 125.8 127.4) 126.9) 127.1} 127.8.) 127.6) 127.4). 1274) 127.5 | 127.5 127.8 | 127.95), J27:Gi\at2nOieeeao 
33 Primary metal industries...........csceereeesceees 123.7 124.7| 124.0] 1248) 125.0} 125.0) 125.4] 125.2] 125.2] 125.2| 1248) 1245) 123.8) 123.4] 123.1 
34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
transportation equipMeNt..............eeseeeees 126.2 127.6. 127-0) 127.4 W27.25))| A274 A275, Weta ero) 28:05) A284 128.1 128.1 128.3 | 128.5 
35 Machinery, except electrical... 119.2 118.5} 119.0} 119.1 119.1 118.5 | 118.3} 1184] 1183] 1182] 118.1 118.1 118.1 118.2 118.0 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and Supplies.............cscccceeeeeeeeed 113.2 111.6 112.2 112.2 112.0 111.8 111.8 111.7 111.4 4114.1 110.8 141.41 110.8 110.7 110.6 
37 TFANSPOMaNONs..cccenseseannas onapeecarecoemenneceuerreees } 134.2 134.2} 135.4] 135.3] 1348] 133.9] 133.8} 132.8] 132.8) 131.8| 135.0] 1347] 134.1 133.8] 133.8 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
Photographic, medical, and optical 
goods; watches and CIOCKS.........ccsceesesceseeeens 125.0 125.7 | 125.4.) 125.5 | 125.7.) 125.7 125.3} 125.7] 125.8) 125.8) 125.7] 125.9| 125.9] 126.0} 126.4 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)... 127.8 129.1 | 128.7 | 128.9] 129.1] 129.1 | 129.1) 129.0} 129.1] 129.2) 129.4] 129.3] 129.3) 129.5} 129.7 
Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100).... 106.3 108.9} 108.5} 108.6} 1088] 1088) 109.0} 109.1} 109.3} 109.4) 109.3} 109.0) 109.1) 1104] 110.8 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100 132.3 132.3.) 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3] 132.3) 132.3] 132.3) 132.3] 132.3] 132.3) 132.3) 132.3 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100).... Red) AOS 7: 104.1} 104.2} 104.1) 1042} 104.3] 1048} 104.4] 1047] 103.8] 1046] 103.2] 1038} 1029) 101.9 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)............+ 121.1 125.5} 128.9) 124.6} 125.1] 125.1} 1262) 126.5) 125.4] 1225 | 123:7| 1240] 124.27) (22:50 tae 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 


33. Annud data Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997° 
ie =i Sal 7 if 
Finished goods 

113.6 119.2 121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 
118.7 124.4 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 

65.7 75.0 78.1 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 
122.1 126.6 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.5 


94 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ee nn a es 


Re Industry 1997 1998 


Rev. 3 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 


0| Food and live animals...... 
01 Meat and meat preparations... 
04} Cereals and cereal preparations... 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 101.9} 101.2] 100.1} 100.7} 1016] 104.3] 103.3 97.6 98.2 93.4 92.0 99.8 88.2 


21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw... 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits. 
24| Cork and wood... 
25| Pulp and waste paper... 
26] Textile fibers and their waste... 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals... 
28}  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.... 


88.8 89.7 89.4 89.6 91.7 95.7 96.3 94.4 90.0 85.9 83.9 82.1 81.4 


3| Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. Aaeesi\e tte OL VAIO | 1109)" 110:9")| 141-25) 911.8") 112:6')) 112.0) 112.8}, 109.5.) 108.7 
32| Coal, coke, and briquettes. | 1022) 102.2) 102.5) 1024) 102:0} 101.6] 101.6) 101.9) 102.2) 1018] 101.3] 101.0] 101.3 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 121.4 119.5 119.9 120.0 119.4 120.9 121.3 121.8 121.3 120.1 118.9 116.1 114.4 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and WaXES............:000+ 97.6 96.5 93.4 93.6 94.7 93.3 93.3 94.9 97.9 106.8 106.5 104.5 101.3 


5} Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. ... 
54) Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 


96.4 96.8 96.6 96.7 96.5 96.4 95.5 95.5 95.4 95.2 94.9 94.8 94.5 
101.2} 100.9) 101.6) 101.5) 101.5; 101.1 101.1 101.2 | 100.8} 1009) 100.9) 101.9} 101.6 
102.5) 102.2} 102.2; 102.8) 102.9{ 103.1 102.6] 103.7} 103.6} 102.1 101.9} 101.3} 102.0 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)....... 95.8 97.8 97.8 97.6 97.1 95.9 94.0 93.7 93.9 93.6 93.1 92.9 92.5 
58) Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100). ea 98.4 98.7 98.5 99.3 99.1 99.0 99.0 98.9 98.7 98.5 98.7) 100.1 100.0 
59) Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. .......cse0--| 103.1 103.5} 104.0} 1042; 103.9} 103.9} 104.0] 103.6) 103.4; 103.0} 101.9] 1019} 101.6 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 97.5 97.5 97.8 97.7 98.2 98.5 98.6 98.7 98.7 98.9 98.6 98.3 98.6 
62| Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. 0.0.2... seseeseceseseseseseeeseeseeaes 102.6} 102.7) 103.0) 103.1} 1032) 103.1} 1022] 101.9] 102.2) 102.1} 102.0] 101.8] 101.8 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

and paperboard 83.2 83.1 82.3 82.9 83.5 84.4 85.3 85.0 85.3 85.2 85.1 84.7 85.0 


66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. | 104.1 104.0} 104.0} 104.1 104.3) 104.5) 104.6) 106.1 106.1 106.3 | 107.1 106.7 | 107.3 
GS MINOMME NEOUS IMOLAIS -s5n-t2sakasazneseikoncrtosesacesenncorscarsoeqeevetsnova 92.4 91.7 92.0 91.7 93.4 92.6 93.3 93.2 91.9 93.4 91.0 89.4 91.1 


7| Machinery and transport equipment. 


(él Power generating machinery and equipment.. 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries... 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

and machine parts 
75| Computer equipment and office machines.. 
76} Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 100.2 99.9 99.9 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.2 99.5 99.4 98.7 98.7 98.6 
77\| Electrical machinery and equipment -| 96.9 96.7 96.9 96.8 96.5 96.5 96.7 95.1 94.8 94.9 94.5 94.2 93.9 
Pa ION IRIN OG correc conscsesecsesnnesciccnsacscveresrsvcsseenecceccesnsnetendl 101.5] 101.8) 101.9] 101.7] 101.8} 102.0} 101.9) 101.7) 101.8} 101.9] 102.0) 102.0} 102.0 


100.5} 100.5}; 100.6; 1004} 100.6; 1005}; 100.6} 100.1 100.0} 100.1 99.8 99.7 99.6 


105.2) 105.6} 105.9} 106.0} 106.0} 105.9] 106.2] 106.2] 1062/ 1063] 106.2] 1068] 106.8 
103.8 | 103.7 | 103.8} 104.3} 1042/ 104.1 104.4} 1045} 1045] 1045) 1049] 1046) 105.1 


103.8) 104.1 104.6) 104.7) 105.2} 105.0} 105.3} 105.2) 105.4) 105.4] 105.4} 105.6) 105.6 
86.9 86.7 86.3 85.1 84.7 84.0 84.0 83.7 83.0 82.7 81.6 80.8 80.5 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 


instruments and apparatus..................0.sesenseereeeerees 103.7 | 103.8} 103.1 103.3} 103.4) 103.5} 103.5] 103.4] 103.3) 103.3} 103.5} 103.5} 103.7 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


siTc 1997 1998 
Industry = oe 
Rev. 3 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
ti ers 
0} Food and live animals ml 97.2 101.8 99.5 102.1 103.7 100.5 100.9 101.3 100.4 99.4 99.6 99.2 97.7 


01 Meat and meat preparations. 
03} Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 


97.9) 103.5) 104.7] 103.5] 101.9} 101.9} 1042] 103.9} 1027} 1027] 104.2] 101.3} 101.3 


aquatic invertebrates... tes asceseonf OO: 99.7} 100.4} 102.1 103.6 | 104.4] 1046} 1045) 107.4} 107.3} 1056] 105.4} 106.6 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and ee ieonared jeanne or ey eseseoncert 104.1 111.1 101.5] 101.0} 101.7 101.2 103.2} 103.4) 103.1 103.8; 1025} 102.9 94.3 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

PON OOE iicvd cds vas nevitiecmevvnetals soem entoxsscaceweabenshenand 85.8 98.6 98.1) 107.8] 118.4 99.6 97.5} 100.0 92.1 86.2 92.1 93.9 96.8 


et 


106.7] 106.9] 107.2} 107.0} 107.5} 107.7} 107.7} 107.8| 107.9} 108.4] 108.6] 109.0} 109.5 


Beverages... 103.0] 103.3]; 103.6) 103.5} 104.0) 104.2} 104.2| 104.3) 104.4| 105.1 105.2 | 105.4] 105.9 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels............ssse+ 102.1 | 99.0 97.6 99.8 97.4 97.3 96.8 96.6 94.8 94.0 93.5 91.7 95.7 


23} Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) 88.1 88.3 84.8 82.1 83.9 77.7 77.2 74.5 72.4 71.2 69.1 65.3 70.4 
24) Cork and wood........... 125:4)||\ .126,2'\) 124.91), 0126:9;| 1122'S) 628:35)) 420.91) 2129-2) ISS aoe ans 109.7 | 110.0 
25| Pulp and waste paper. 65.7 64.9 63.8 64.4 65.8 66.5 67.9 68.2 69.0 69.2 68.7 68.3 64.6 
28}  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 102.6} 103.0) 106.0] 105.6} 1058] 1046] 104.7) 1045) 103.7] 1025] 102.3) 100.3] 100.0 
29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. 148.2 | 105.2 94.3) 118.1 97.3} 102.1} 101.8} 103.1 113.2 | 104.8] 107.0) 108.6] 158.2 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products. «| 128.0 113.9 105.3 106.6 104.6 104.4 106.2 107.0 113.1 111.8 103.5 94.5 88.1 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related reel 123.8) 113.1 104.8] 106.4} 104.0) 103.0] 105.1 105.5} 111.5] 107.8} 100.3 90.8 83.9 
34| Gas, natural and manufactured..........:sessceceseeeneseseees J 170.7] 125.9] 113.7] 112.0] 113.3) 119.8) 119.7] 123.7] 132.0) 149.7) 133.4] 127.6) 1242 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. . 
52| Inorganic chemicals 


97.9 97.8 96.6 96.5 96.4 96.2 96.4 96.2 95.6 95.2 95.2 94.1 93.9 
102.7} 101.5} 101.1 100.8 99.0 97.9 98.6 99.7 99.7 99.0 97.3 93.0 93.0 
53) Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 97.4 96.9 97.1 97.1 97.9 97.7 95.4 94.0 94.2 96.3 97.0 95.3 94.7 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. Fart 96.6 96.0 96.0 95.4 96.3 96.3 96.2 95.7 “96.2 96.2 96.8 96.4 95.6 
55} Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 98.7 98.2 98.8 98.7 97.0 96.9 97.8 96.9 97.4 96.6 97.5 96.2 96.3 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)......... 92.4 91.6 89.6 90.9 91.6 91.7 91.9 92.6 92.7 91.6 92.0 92.4 96.5 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 85.7 86.1 86.2 85.8 88.6 88.7 87.4 86.9 85.9 82.9 82.8 82.4 82.4 
59} Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ...... 104.7) 104.6] 1042} 1042) 103.5 103.2 103.3} 103.2] 102.8} 102.8) 103.1 102.8 | 102.3 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 95.4 96.0 95.9 96.4 96.8 96.6 96.5 96.8 96.7 96.6 96.0 95.1 94,7 
62} Rubber manufactures, 0.6.8. .......cecssseceecereeeeeececeseeseeced 97.9 97.4 97.5 97.4 97.6 96.7 95.8 95.1 95.3 95.4 95.5 95.2 95.2 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. ..... 
68} Nonferrous metals. 
69} Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. ... 


83.8 85.0 85.6 87.9 87.5 87.6 88.0 88.8 88.9 89.7 88.5 86.7 86.7 
103.6 | 103.2} 1028} 103.2) 1026) 103.0) 1025) 102.1] 102.2{| 102.2} 101.7) 101.3) 100.7 
87.7 91.1 90.6 91.8 95.1 94.0 94.6 96.9 95.3 93.4 92.1 90.5 90.4 
99.9 99.5 99.0 98.9 99.0 98.8 98.3 98.1 98.5 98.3 98.5 97.9 97.5 


7| Machinery and transport equipment... 96.8 96.5 96.0 95.5 95.7 95.4 95.0 94.8 94.5 94.3 94.0 93.6 93.2 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries. 100.6 99.7 99.2 98.9 99.3 99.3 98.6 98.4 98.6 99.0 99.1 99.8 98.1 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANd MACHINE PANtS.........ecccceecescneeseneeseeen 
75| Computer equipment and office machines... 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 94.7 94.4 93.7 93.1 93.4 93.3 92.9 92.6 92.3 91.9 91.7 91.4 91.3 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment... 90.2 90.8 90.1 89.8 90.2 89.7 89.6 89.2 88.6 87.7 86.5 86.1 86.0 
78 Road vehicles. 100.6 100.8 100.6 100.4 100.8 100.9 101.1 101.3 101.6 101.6 | 101.5 101.4 101.4 


85 Footwear... Leas i Nis oR OI het, REN Pee ms ari OTEZ, 101.0 101.0 100.9 101.1 101.2 101.1 100.8 101.0 101.0 101.2 101.2 101.1 
88 Sie Hee apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ANd Optical QOOdS, 1.0.5. .......ssssssecsssesssessceseastecssees 96.0 95.3 95.6 94.3 94.4 95:1 94.4 93.6 93.4 92.6 93.1 92.3 92.2 


99.6 98.5 98.1 97.9 98.3 98.2 97.6 97.2 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.0 96.4 
85.6 84.4 83.2 81.9 81.2 80.2 78.9 78.2 77.1 76.7 76.8 75.3 74.3 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1997 1998 
Category 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
oo t 

ALL COMMODITIES. ..........0cssccessseessessesesssnseesensnsnenne 99.6 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.0 98.6 98.6 98.2 97.5 97.3 
Foods, feeds, and beverages 104.3 | 106.1) 105.8) 1046} 1023] 101.2] 101.8} 101.8 99.8 | 100.2 99.3 96.9 95.0 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.. | 105.6] 107.6] 107.4) 1063) 103.8) 1024] 1025] 102.2) 100.1 100.7 | 100.0 97.6 96.1 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 91.4 90.7 89.4 88.0 87.6 89.0 96.2 98.5 98.0 95.7 94.1 90.9 83.8 
Industrial supplies and materials................:..20000004 95.3 95.3 95.3 95.2 95.5 95.8 95.4 95.1 94.8 94.5 93.7 92.5 92.3 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 95.8 95.9 94.1 92.6 91.6 92.2 92.3 93.0 93.1 94.0 92.7 88.3 87.1 
FUGIS ANG RIDTICANTS......csecccccsecccassscectorsessecsenseeeed = 111.4 110.7 110.2 110.0 110.0 110.1 110.4 110.9 111.3 110.7 110.2 107.2 106.2 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 92.3 92.5 92.8 92.8 93.3 93.6 93.2 92.8 92.4 92.3 91.4 90.6 90.5 
Selected building materials...........ccscceeseeereeees { 98.6 97.1 95.5 95.4 94.8 94.7 93.8 92.8 91.2 89.3 89.3 89.3 89.1 
TeseaP ERRORS freee cere ter cu atccp neo <cdcas aunnseccetsns gery 100.4} 100.4} 100.3} 100.1} 100.2] 100.0} 100.1 99.5 99.3 99.3 99.0 98.8 98.8 
Electric and electrical generating equipment --{ 100.3) 100.5) 100.7} 100.6} 101.1] 101.2) 102.2} 101.8] 101.9) 102.2} 1023] 101.9] 101.3 
Nonelectrical MaChinery...........:s:seeeceeeeeseseeeeeeeeee j 98.4 98.3 98.2 97.9 97.7 97.5 97.5 96.7 96.5 96.4 96.0 95.8 95.9 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 101.7 | 101.9} 102.2 102.1 102.1 102.3 102.3 | 102.1 102.2 | 102.3 102.3 102.3) 102.3 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................. 4 102.0] 101.7) 101.8) 101.9) 102.0} 102.2} 102.2}; 1026) 1026] 102.6] 102.7/ 102.5] 102.5 
Nondurables, manufactured... 101.6 | 101.4) 101.1) 101.2} 101.5] 101.7) 101.7} 1023] 102.1) 102.0} 102.1 102.1} 102.2 
Durables, manufactured 101.7 | 101.4) 102.0} 102.1 | 102.0] 102.0) 102.1} 101.9] 1022] 102.1} 102.0] 101.7] 101.6 
Agricultural ComModities...............sssereereeseeseeeeeees 103.5 | 105.1} 104.7} 103.4} 101.3) 100.2} 100.3} 100.2 98.4 99.1 98.3 95.6 94.2 
Nonagricultural commodities. 99.1 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.1 98.8 98.6 98.5 98.1 97.7 97.7 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1997 1998 
Category 
Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
i 

ALL COMMODITIES. ............cescscoesssnscsensensnsseneenenteres 100.7 99.4 98.3 98.3 98.2 98.0 97.9 97.8 98.0 97.6 96.6 95.4 94.6 
Foods, feeds, and beverages............sssssscceesseeeened 98.5 | 101.4 99.6] 100.8} 101.9 99.4 99.2 99.6 98.8 97.9 98.1 97.6 96.9 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..............+4 97.8) 101.8 99.0} 100.3) 101.3 97.5 97.3 97.9 96.3 95.2 95.7 95.2 93.8 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 100.1 100.1 100.9 101.8} 103.1 104.2 |. 104.1 104.1 105.2 105.2 104.1 104.0 | 105.0 
Industrial supplies and materials............:cesecseeree 107.7} 103.4} 100.4}; 101.0} 100.4} 100.1) 100.8) 101.1) 102.5} 101.8 98.7 94.8 92.5 
FUGIS ANd IUDTCANtS Se cccponttnccossseasnesscacsessranetepanane | 128.1] 1143] 105.8] 106.8] 1049] 104.6] 106.6; 107.2 }-143.2| 111.5] 103.5 94.9 88.7 
Petroleum and petroleum products.............+0+ 124.5] 113.7] 105.3] 106.6} 104.5} 103.1} 105.5} 105.7 | 111.6) 107.7] 100.5 91.5 84.7 


Paper and paper base stocks 
Materials associated with nondurable 


79.0 79.8 80.1 82.0 81.9 82.1 82.7 83.4 83.7 84.4 83.3 81.5 80.6 


supplies and materials.........:s:sesesecseseseseerererecs 96.8 96.9 96.1 96.3 95.8 95.5 95.6 95.4 94.6 94.3 93.8 92.7 92.3 
Selected building materials..........scsseescssssesesees ) 114.0) 114.7] 113.7] 1148] 112.3} 112.8} 111.7} 111.6] 107.6) 1083) 107.6] 105.0] 104.6 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 93.6 95.5 95.8 96.2 98.0 97.4 97.3 98.5 97.4 96.4 95.5 93.9 93.8 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 97.3 96.7 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.6 95.1 94.1 94.2 94.2 94.2 93.8 93.0 

CapltallgoOdSsiercarnecsncaeancwerre vuesxtenersarvanvancecepers) 93.9 93.5 92.6 92.0 92.1 91.7 91.0 90.5 89.8 89.4 88.9 88.2 87.6 
Electric and electrical generating equipment ee 98.4 97.6 97.6 97.3 97.1 96.9 97.1 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.0 95.5 95.8 
Nonelectrical Machinery........scsccssseeerseseeeeeees 92.1 91.7 90.7 90.0 90.1 89.7 88.9 88.3 87.4 87.0 86.5 85.6 84.9 

Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................| 100.7 | 100.8} 100.6} 100.3] 100.8} 100.9} 101.0} 101.2) 101.4) 101.4) 101.3} 101.3] 101.7 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................4 100.2 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.5 99.6 99.4 99.2 99.3 99.1 99.2 99.0 99.2 
Nondurables, manufactured -{ 100.6] 100.5] 100.8}; 101.0} 101.0} 100.9] 100.8} 100.8) 101.1 100.8} 101.0} 101.0} 100.9 
Durables, manufactured 99.0 98.5 98.4 98.0 98.1 98.1 97.8 97.4 97.3 97.1 97.3 97.0 96.7 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods 


38. U.S. internationd price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Category 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100) 86.5 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100) 98.0 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers)...........scsseeseeeseaees 99.5 


Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). 
Ocean liner freight (inbound) 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


Quarterly indexes 
Item 1994 1995 1996 1997 


Business 
Output per hour of all persons. 
Compensation per howr....... 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs...........000 
Unit nonlabor payments.... 


100.7 | 100.1 100.3 | 100.6} 101.2} 1020; 102.8) 102.6) 103.1 103.5 | 104.1 105.0 | 105.5 
105.0 | 105.7) 106.5) 107.3) 1083) 109.3] 110.8) 111.8) 112.7) 118.8] 114.7) 115.9) 117.5 
98.3 98.2 98.2 98.4 98.8 98.9 99.4 99.6 99.6; 100.0; 100.5; 101.1 101.9 
104.3 | 105.5] 106.1 106.7 | 107.0} 107.2}; 107.8; 108.9) 109.3) 110.0} 110.2) 110.4) 111.4 
108.3 | 108.3) 108.4] 1088} 109.1 110.5) A190) 190.7) 111.3). 191.6) 112.4) 112.9)) 111.8 


Implicit price Geflator..-. i cintssasnsssseesseeveneensees 105.8} 106.5) 107.0) 107.4) 107.8} 1084] 1089] 109.6) 110.0} 110.6} 111.0) 111.3) 111.5 
Nonfarm business 

Output per hour Of all PErSOMS............ssseseeeeeeseeeseneseneaenes 100.7 | 4090.3) 100.5) 100.8) 101.4) 102.1} 102.8) 102.6) 103.1; 103.4} 104.0) 104.9] 105.3 

Compensation per NOur................cseeceeceseeneeessseeeees 104.9 105.5 106.3 | 107.1 108.1 109.1 110.5 | 111.4) 112.3) 113.5 114.4) 115.5 117.0 

Real compensation per NOUur...............:sesessreererereees 98.2 98.1 98.1 98.3 98.6 98.7 99:1 99.3 99.3 99.7} 100.2} 100.7} 101.4 

Unit labor costs 104.2] 105.2] 105.8) 106.3) 106.7) 1069] 1075] 1086] 109.0) 109.8} 110.0} 110.1 111.0 


Unit nonlabor payments. = 4) 409.2) 169.6 ]' 108.6) 109.7) 109.8) 111.0) 111.3) 110.9) 114.4) 111.7] 192.4] 113.2) 112.2 
Implicit price deflator......................s.ssse0-esssseeseseeeee 106.0} 106.8) 107.2) 107.5) 107.8} 1084] 108.8) 109.4) 109.8}; 1105] 110.9) 111.2) 111.5 


Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all EMployees............-ecsceceeereeeeereees 103.7 | 102.9 103.4 | 104.7} 105.4] 106.0 107.1 107.8 | 1083] 108.8] 109.4) 111.1 - 
Compensation per NOUL.............0ce.seconrersscerscesnesnees 104.5 105.1 105.9 106.6} 107.5] 108.3 109.7 | 110.7 1S) 126) HSS 114.7 - 


Real compensation per hour. 97.8 97.7 97.6 97.8 98.0 98.0 98.4 98.6 98.6 98.9 99.5} 100.0 = 
Total unit costs....... enn cor 100.3 | 101.6) 101.8) 101.1 101.2 | 101.4} 101.4; 101.5) 101.5) 101.8) 102.0} 101.5 = 
Unit labor costs..... mi 1008) 102.2) 1024) 161-9 102.0; 102.1 102.4} 102.7} 102.9) 103.5) 103.7 | 103.2 - 
Unit nonlabor costs 99.1 99.8 | 100.1 99.0 99.1 99.2 98.4 98.1 97.4 97.0 97.1 96.6 = 


Unit profits 142.1 135.2 134.9 145.5 147.3 152.5 154.7 156.0 156.4 157.9 159.1 164.5 - 
Unit nonlabor payments veh WaO 109.6) 1097) 141.9) 112.4) 114.0) 114.0) 114.1 13:7] 113-6) 1143) 115.4 - 
Implicit price deflator............cc:ccssseseeeeeeeees wee| 104.1 104.6 104.8 105.1 105.4 106.0 106.2 106.4 106.5 106.9 107.2 107.2 - 


Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons 105.7 106.6 107.7 108.8 109.2 110.4 111.6 113.0 114.0 114.9 116.0 118.3 119.5 
Compensation per hour.............5+ 106.6 107.2 108.2 109.2 110.1 110.8 112.1 112.9 113.5 114.7 115.4 116.4 118.1 
Real compensation per hour 99.8 99.6 99.8) 100.2) 100.4; 100.2) 100.5 100.6 100.3 100.8 | 101.1 101.5 102.5 


NID AEP Re rt ran ec ce mescnesponrnsr vr ninn ska dneasoen stan 100.9) 100.6) 100.5} 100.4} 100.8}; 100.3} 100.4 99.9 99.5 99.8 99.5 98.4 98.9 
a 
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40. Annud indexes of multifactor productivity and related meosures, selected years 


[1987 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 ee 1973 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons............ 53.5 74.8 83.0 89.1 100.9 101.0 101.9 102.9 105.9 106.4 107.3 
Output per unit of capital services seal! ae 115.1 120.1 105.8} 101.3) 101.3 99.8 97.0 98.1 99.1 100.7 
Multifactor productivity.........::ccssccsesserecseeeeseereeteres 70.5 87.2 95.3 96.0} 100.5} 100.2) 100.1 99.1 100.5} 101.0} 101.8 
(OY F 21) | Gee cinasccen tac een cuthemtearete cng pecnaccoctebetconcoaseeaa|e | SEAS) 57.4 67.9 79.9} 104.3; 107.0) 107.9) 106.5) 109.3) 112.5) 117.4 
Inputs: 
Labor input. 66.7 74.2 78.7 86.8} 104.2} 107.2} 107.8) 106.5) 107.5) 110.4) 114.8 
Capital services 32.6 49.9 56.6 75.5| 102.9) 105.7; 108.1 109.8) 111.4] 113.5} 116.6 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 53.6 65.8 71.3 83.2} 103.8} 106.7} 107.9) 107.5;~~408.7) 111.3) 115.4 
Capital per hour of all PersOns............scceeseeeneeeeeerens 46.2 65.0 69.2 84.2 99.6 99.7). 102.1 106.1 108.0 107.4 106.6 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 57.7 77.3 85.6 90.6} 100.9} 100.7) 101.3) 102.5) 105.1 105.6} 106.4 
Output per unit of capital services... 122.6 120.5} 125.2} 108.2; 101.3) 100.8 99.1 96.2 96.9 98.1 99.3 
Multifactor productivity...........-.....-++ 74.9 89.9 98.1 97.7; 100.5 99.9 99.4 98.5 99.6} 100.2) 100.7 
QU eer ecercseceees ecreencrsseverenesdae peepesteer = ceaeear nesses] mmnade ck 57.4 68.3 80.2;} 104.5} 107.1 107.8) 106.4) 108.9) 112.4) 117.1 
Inputs: 
Labor input. 61.4 72.0 76.9 85.7} 104.4 107.6} 108.3) 106.8) 108.0) 111.2) 115.6 
Capital services... ocr 30.5 47.7 54.5 74.2 103.2 106.2 108.8 110.6 112.4 114.7 118.0 
Combined units of labor and capital input................| 49.9 63.9 69.6 82.1 104.0) 107.2) 108.5) 107.9) 109.3) 112.2} 116.3 
Capital per hour of all perSOns............0cccceceseeeeeeeeeees 47.0 64.1 68.3 83.8 99.6 99.9} 102.2} 106.6; 108.5); 107.7) 107.1 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PerSONS...........c-seseceernereeeereed 41.3 55.3 62.7 71.1 91.4 92.5 94.2 96.4; 100.0 102.2| 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services.. 132.5 125.9) 137.1 1104 109.4; 107.9) 103.9 99.3) 100.0 101.0} 102.3 
Multifactor productivity...........ccsscseseessessesseseeeerenees be 82.6 90.2 86.4) 100.8 99.5 99.9 98.1 100.0) 101.4) 103.7 
QU DUE Se ceresccceneane ten thre seaths ona toretchwanenentan a pemnsceaney 38.0 57.6 69.2 76.4 97.6 99.2 98.8 96.9} 100.0) 103.6) 108.7 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons... 92.1 104.2; 110.5) 107.5} 106.8] 107.2} 104.9} 100.6} 100.0} 101.4) 103.7 
Capital services 28.7 45.7 50.5 69.4 89.2 92.0 95.1 97.6} 100.0} 102.6) 106.2 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 


Product Accounts. 
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41. Annud indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, ond prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
Business 
Output per hour of alll PErSOMS..........ccsccseseeseeesrereeseee 51.4 70.5 78.4 84.2 94.6 95.4 96.1 96.7 100.2; 100.6; 100.5} 102.6} 104.5 
Compensation per MOur.........2...csesessrevsestsscseeesncnees 13.6 23.6 29.0 54.5 83.5 85.8 90.7 95.1} 102.6; 104.3) 106.9} 111.1] 115.4 
Real compensation per NOur...............00seeeeeereeeeeeeees 64.7 85.4 91.6 92.7 99.0 97.1 97.4 97.9 99.6 98.7 98.4 99.3} 100.9 
Unit labor costs. 26.6 33.5 37.0 64.7 88.2 89.9 94.4 98.3 102.4 103.7 106.3 108.3 110.5 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 24.6 30.6 36.6 59.6 84.1 91.3 93.5 96.6} 102.7} 106.8) (108.7) 110.9} 112.2 
Implicit price deflator................005 25.8 32.4 36.8 62.8 86.8 90.4 94.1 97.7; 102.5) 104.8) 107.2; 109.2) 111.1 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS............ceccesseesetseeneeseeeee 54.8 72.6 80.7 86.0 95.2 95.7 96.2 96.9 100.1 100.5 100.7) 102.6) 104.3 
Compensation per NOur..........2...ccscsseseseeseeeesaeeeeenes 14.3 23.8 29.2 54.8 83.6 85.8 90.6 95.1 102.3 104.1 106.7) 110.8) 115.0 
Real compensation per hour.. 67.7 86.1 92.3 93.3 99.1 97.1 97.3 97.9 99.3 98.5 98.3 99.1 100.6 
Unit labor costs... 26.1 32.8 36.2 63.8 87.8 89.7 94.1 98.1 102.2; 103.6) 106.0; 108.0} 110.2 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 24.0 30.3 34.3 58.6 83.8 90.7 93.2 96.8} 103.1 107.4; 109.7) 111.2) 112.4 
Implicit price deflator 25.3 31.9 35.5 61.9 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6 102.5 104.9 107.3 109.1 111.0 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees. 54.5 69.0 74.4 80.3 96.7 95.4 96.1 97.5 101.2 103.3 104.1 107.3 - 
Compensation per hour 15.6 25.4 30.7 56.7 84.8 86.9 91.4 95.6) 102.1 103.9} 106.3) 110.1 - 
Real compensation per hour... 73.9 91.7 97.2 96.5} 100.6 98.4 98.1 98.5 99.1 98.4 97.9 98.4 - 
Total unit costs..... 27.8 36.1 40.3 70.2 88.2 92.5 96.2 99.3} 100.5} 100.3) 101.4) 101.4 - 
Unit labor costs... 28.6 36.7 41.3 70.5 87.7 91.1 95.2 98.0; 100.9} 100.6) 102.1 102.6 - 
Unit nonlabor costs 25.3 34.3 37.5 69.2 89.7 96.3 99.1 103.0 99.4 99.7 99.5 98.3 - 
Unit profits 47.7 42.0 52.8 64.4 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9 113.3 134.5 140.8 154.9 = 
Unit nonlabor payments 31.5 36.4 417 67.9 93.6 96.2 97.9} 100.5} 103.2; 109.4; 110.9} 114.0 - 
Implicit price deflator. 29.6 36.6 41.5 69.7 89.6 92.8 96.1 98.8) 101.7; 103.4); 105.0) 106.3 ~ 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons... 41.2 55.1 62.6 71.0 91.4 92.6 94.3 96.4; 102.2) 104.7; 108.1 112.1 117.1 
Compensation per hour 14.9 23.8 28.6 55.8 84.0 86.8 91.0 95.7 102.9 105.6] 108.7 112.1 116.1 
Real compensation per hour. 70.6 86.1 90.5 94.9 99.6 98.2 97.6 98.6 99.9} 100.0} 100.1 100.3} 101.5 
Unit labor costs... 36.1 43.2 45.7 78.5 91.9 93.7 96.5 99.3} 100.7) 100.8; 100.6} 100.0 99.1 
Unit nonlabor payments. 26.6 30.1 37.0 79.5 91.2 96.8) 100.1 99.6} 101.1 103.0} 107.8 - - 
Implicit price deflator... 30.3 35.2 40.4 79.2 91.5 95.6 98.7 99.5 101.0 102.2 105.0 = = 
— Data not available. 
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42. Annudi indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1973 | 1984 | 1 985 | 1986 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 
4 I 2 +— 

Iron mining, usable ore 101 §0.8 70.0 76.1 79.3 103.1 98.4 88.5 85.0 83.3 86.9 85.0 95.9 
Copper mining, recoverable metal.... 102 42.4 75.9 93.6 109.7 109.1 106.5 102.7 100.5 115.2 118.1 126.0 120.3 
Goalimining ccs cticeeretoarcedeenenee eee iae 12 68.9 83.4 85.1 92.4| 110.5 116.4) 118.3 122.1 132.7 140.4) 147.3 153.9 
Crude petroleum and natural gas production. 131 TACKS) 81.9 83.0 90.3 100.9 98.0 96.9 97.9 102.1 105.9 112.4 120.5 
Nonmetallic minerals, except fuels............ ne 14 86.5 94.0 95.1 95.1 101.0 99.6 101.4 98.5 103.0 100.8 104.4 103.0 
Meat Packing PIANtS e.igrc osc ccncaveneresasvursedectenenr icy 2011 65.1 93.6 98.3 98.7| 100.9 97.9 96.8 100.2 104.5 105.1 101.0} 101.7 
Sausages and other prepared meats.................. 2013 67.2 99.3 97.8 98.6 107.1 105.9 97.4 95.9 104.6} 105.0) 101.4) 105.3 
Poultry dressing and processing.............:.0.seseeeed 2015 58.0 99.1 100.5 95.6 96.2 105.2 108.6} 115.4) 119.6) 119.8 119.4) 122.5 
Cheese, natural and processed 2022 72.1 85.1 88.2 93.5 99.8 102.6 108.2 114.6 121.8 115.5 117.5 120.5 
Fluid milk 2026 54.6 88.9 92.0 96.0 102.3 103.7 103.3 104.3) 104.0) 107.1 112.9} 115.8 
Canned fruits and vegetables..............ccseeereeee eee 2033 70.1 87.4 92.8 99.1 98.7 92.9 93.8 100.1 101.5 106.6 101.5 109.3 
Frozen fruits and vegetables.............. 2037 77.9 99.7 95.2 103.3 94.0 98.0 90.0} 94.6 96.4; 102.8 109.3 49001 
Flour and other grain mill products... 2041 68.5 91.7 95.8 95.9} 102.5 102.5} 107.9 108.3 111.9 122.2 126.8) 117.6 
Cereal breakfast foods............ 2043 65.6 92.8 97.1 98.6) - 98.6 95.5) 100.2 102.3 99.1 95.5 106.6} 118.4 
Rice milling......... 2044 59.3 63.8 68.6 72.7 83.1 97.5 104.9 99.3 101.4) 129.5 109.2 102.6 
Wet corn milling 2046 24.1 74.9 74.6 97.3 96.1 103.6} 103.8 100.4; 101.8 112.0 110.0} 122.5 
Prepared feeds for animals and fowls.............0.6J 2047 ,48 51.6 89.2 96.9 95,2 101.5 103.7 107.0} 108.0} 108.1 110.7 108.5 115.6 
Bak6ry/ Productsrenesere ab cree cteaee vanes er aetna cas 205 82.3 93.4 95.6} 100.1 93.4 91.0 93.2 89.2 89.4 90.3 91.1 92.2 
Raw and refined cane sugar 2061 ,62 78.5 89.1 96.6 96.9 99.7 101.8 107.7 110.3 Artes) 120.2 115.0 121.8 
Beet sugar 2063 75.9 79.7 73.4 80.8 97.6 92.1 97.6} 102.3 110.8 109.8 124.2 135.9 
Malt beverages 2082 43.3 Clan 73.7 85.0 99.1 105.2 110.6) 109.6 113.4) 112.6 117.5 118.0 
Bottled and canned soft drinks... oS 2086 49.2 81.6 85.2 91.4 109.8 119.4 126.7 135.1 144.2 144.7 150.4 160.0 
Fresh or frozen prepared fish...........ccceeeseneeeeeees 2092 93.3 89.4 87.8 91.2 100.0 94.6 88.9 87.4 95.6 100.1 93.2 88.1 
Cigarettes, chewing and smoking tobacco........... 211,3 79.4 91.3 93.6 95.4 104.8 106.7 109.9 111.6 113.4 101.6 130.1 149.2 
Cotton and synthetic broadwoven fabrics............. 221,2 58.1 91.1 94.8) 101.1 100.0; 103.9 108.1 113.8 118.4) 125.8 134.1 142.8 
HOSI6rY-ix<sireetiens: 2251,52 63.2 102.4) 100.9 102.5 108.1 110.9 109.2 115.7 122.2 117.4) 124.8 127.1 
Yarn spinning mills........... 2281 55.9 86.2 89.6 93.2 98.5) 103.3 106.0 105.5 114.1 120.0) 125.5) 133.2 
Men's and boys' suits and coats... as 231 75.6 93.2 106.3 103.5} 102.4) 101.9 98.7 91.4 102.4} 109.0 129.1 121.5 
Housefurnishings, except curtains and draperies... 2392 87.2 83.6 92.4 93.6 99.8 96.8 101.3 110.9 117.9 118.7 1141 115.4 
Sawmills and planing mills, general..............+...+4 2421 68.3 89.7 93.5 102.3 101.2 100.1 99.9 102.9 108.9 101.5 103.2 110.3 
Hardwood dimension and flooring mills..... 2426 84.0 85.6 95.1 98.8 97.5 96.9 95.7 98.6 105.4 111.2 111.0 117.1 
Millwork 2431 104.2 100.4 97.4) 102.2 98.2 97.8 97.8 95.7 93.4 92.5 88.5 86.0 

2434 80.5 91.6 87.1 85.2 97.7 91.1 93.6 92.3 102.0} 101.9 101.3) 102.8 
Hardwood veneer and plywood 2435 80.2 83.9 84.5 83.2 99.0 98.9 92.2 93.3 104.1 106.1 90.5 84.2 
Softwood veneer and plywoogd.................0eeeseeeee 2436 67.7 87.1 88.3 90.4 100.6 102.6 108.3 114.3 109.2 103.4 101.4 101.5 
WO0d 'CORTRIRGNS norcsss55.cc.nenenee sees ccgetarr tenes 244 -| 103.4 99.6 98.7 103.2 108.8 111.6 113.5 109.8 100.5 101.0; 107.1 
Mobile homes 2451 - 94.4 94.3 94.4 100.6 98.8 101.2 102.5 102.4; 103.8 97.6 99.7 
Wood household furniture... 2511,17 88.5 96.9 95.0 99.6 100.8 101.2 102.5 101.3 106.5 106.2 105.7 109.1 
Upholstered household furniture 2512 75.1 96.2 96.3 101.7 98.8 101.2 107.7 115.1 120.0 120.0 130.6 138.7 
Metal household furniture...... 2514 68.7 84.9 89.4 95.3 100.2 100.7 101.4) 107.2 109.5 106.8 96.1 95.1 
Mattresses and bedsprings 2515 68.0 84.1 79.5 85.5 92.5 106.5 106.2 108.9 103.4 104.4 105.5 110.9 
Wood office furniture 2521 82.5 99.3 99.4 96.2 95.4 95.4 97.4; 101.3 107.1 104.4 104.0! 103.3 
Office furniture, except wood........... 2522 70.6 97.6 96.9 100.6 96.0 98.7 95.6 92.9 93.9 94.3 95.4 98.4 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 261,2,3 67.1 89.7 87.6 93.3 103.1 103.2 102.6 102.1 104.7 104.5 112.4) 116.2 
Corrugated and solid fiber boxes 2635 70.3 96.7 99.6 102.8 99.8 98.1 100.9 100.8 101.9 105.5 110.0 107.6 
Folding paperboard boxes.. 2657 86.4 93.4 90.0 88.5 101.6 105.4) 105.3 110.9 116.4] 117.9 122.9 126.8 
Paper and plastic bags 2673,74 90.7 99.9 99.7 101.8 97.7 93.7 92.2 89.5 93.9 92.0 96.5 91.7 
Alkalios‘andichlorinGrcnesccccscaseccsasneenceteeeneansens 2812 38.4 66.6 70.8 97.7 101.6 92.5 92.3 86.2 87.7 84.8 84.1 87.7 
Inorganic pigments 2816 72.6 81.4 84.4 88.6 103.3 107.8 104.5 98.9 107.8 107.8 115.0 108.1 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, n.e.s. 2819 pt. 90.6 88.4 87.3 88.6 97.5 105.9 109.0 102.3 104.9 110.7 113.2 126.5 
Synthetic fibers...... 2823,24 38.4 79.8 79.3 90.8 102.9 104.1 98.7 97.5 99.3} 112.3 119.4; 125.7 
Soaps and detergents... 2841 89.1 90.5 91.5 92.3 102.4 109.4) 128.2 126.4) 115.3 112.6 111.7 126.0 
Cosmetics and other toiletries... 2844 88.6 87.3 90.3 96.6 105.2 102.7 101.1 103.9 108.4 108.5 111.6 115.2 
Paints and allied products 285 63.2 93.6 96.9 98.0 101.4; 103.3 106.3 104.3 102.9 108.8 116.7; 116.6 
Industrial organic chemicals, n.e.c. ......- 2869 73.1 89.6 87.8 92.3 110.5 110.5 99.0 92.6 91.6 88.5 96.2 93.3 
Nitrogenous fertilizers......... 2873 65.4 101.1 100.7 90.5 101.3 103.3 107.7 108.4 111.8 T1275 111.41 107.6 
Phosphatic fertilizers ey 2874 62.4 88.4 84.2 79.6 92.0 83.3 99.7 107.3 105.0 106.0 122.6) 118.1 
Fertilizers; mixing ONNys.. <u. .cuseshsnecussnraensamexouvenes 2875 90.5 97.8 100.8 95.1 104.7 112.4 112.8 114.6 127.1 139.1 118.9 119.9 
Agricultural chemicals, 0.€.C. ......:::secsseeeecsuveeeees 2879 74.3 98.8 92.9 93.2 108.4; 108.9 106.2 102.2 108.4) 111.0 115.6} 124.9 
Petroleum refining 291 84.0 78.7 84.7 94.9 105.3 109.6} 109.2 106.6} 111.3 120.1 123.8 133.0 
Tires and inner tubes...............-. 301 56.0 88.8 89.3 92.6 102.9 103.8 103.0 102.4 107.8 116.5 124.1 131.4 
Rubber and plastics hose and belting. 3052 78.4 104.9 100.1 102.1 108.2 97.8 103.3 96.1 104.3 111.3 102.9 102.0 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c 308 72.8 86.4 88.2 88.9 100.1 101.1 105.3 107.5 114.0 116.2 119.8 120.2 
Footwear, except rubber....... 314 90.7 98.8 100.3 101.9 102.3 100.9 92.8 93.1 93.3 96.4 106.0 101.2 
Glass containers 3221 75.2 97.4 93.4 98.5 99.6 101.6 107.5 108.1 111.5 106.0 111.0 109.9 
Cement, hydraulic 324 71.3 89.4 91.8 97.1 103.2 110.2 112.4 108.3 115.1 119.9 125.6 123.4 
Clay construction products.... 3251 ,53,59 78.5 92.7 94.2 95.5 105.2 98.3 102.3 97.4 98.9 102.3 108.0} 111.3 
Clay refractories 3255 80.1 96.9 94.9 100.8 102.3 98.5 103.6 97.9 98.6 95.0 107.3 96.0 
Concrete products.... erpctinece ae 3271,72 92.5 98.3 99.5 104.4, 102.1 104.8 103.8 104.9 103.2 109.3 108.6 114.3 
Ready-mixed Concrete..........2...ccceeeeceneeeseuteeeeues 3273 99.1 92.9 93.6 96.0 100.2 101.0; 100.2 96.7 98.2 96.9 93.0 95.8 
SRO GL goons ca seeases seearcenccesdeecntustcavcws coacoepeaecssacmaene 331 64.2 81.3 85.8 89.7 113.5 108.5 110.5 108.2 117.7 134.0 144.6} 145.4 
Gray and ductile iron foundries. 3321 91.3 99.1 96.9 99.3 108.0 106.9 107.9 104.6 107.7 113.1 115.5 112.4 
Steel foundries...... 3324,25 105.8 102.4 99.5 104.9 95.5 96.3 96.9 94.8 95.6 101.5 102.2 106.2 
Primary copper... 3331 32.8 57.6 73.8 88.7 103.8 94.7 84.9 82.5 71.9 86.9 74.0 77.3 
Primary aluminum : 3334 73.6; 100.7 97.6) 102.7 102.3; 104.8 106.5 110.6} 109.7 105.7 99.0) 102.2 
Copper rolling and Grawing................eeseceeeeeeeeee 3351 77.5 84.7 86.2 92.3 93.0 89.1 90.7 86.4 83.0 89.2 96.6 96.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annud indexes of output per hour for selected industries 


(1987 = 100] 
Industry 


sic 


Aluminum rolling and drawing 
MGTEN CANS Ss, soesioes anv evenans 
Hand and edge tools, n.e.c. ..... 
Heating equipment, except electric.. 
Fabricated structural metal....... 

Metal doors, sash, and trim. Bee 
Fabricated plate WOrk............cccccecsseeeeeeeeeeaeeeees 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, aNd WaSheIS..............0cceseeeee ed 
PAGKOMIOLIVE SLAMPINGS: 0...002secseceeoneeccsvensscsneeeces 
Metal stampings, n.e.c. ...... 
Valves and pipe fittings Cire 
Fabricated pipe and fittingS.................cccceeeeeeeee 
Internal combustion engines, N.€.C. ...........ee eee 
Farm machinery and equipment... 
Lawn and garden equipment.. 
Construction machinery... 
Mining machinery......... 
Oil and gas field machinery 


Metal cutting machine tools.............0.ccccseeeeeeeeeed 
Metal forming machine tools... 
Machine tool accessories cos is 
Pumps and pumping equipment.................:..eeee 
Ball and roller De@AringS............ccseeeeeeeeeeeeeee eer eed 
Air and gas compressors 
Refrigeration and heating equipment.. 
Carburetors, pistons, rings, and valves................ 
Transformers, except electronic......... 
Switchgear and switchboard apparatus.. 
Motors and generators.............. 
Household cooking equipment 
Household refrigerators and freezers.. 
Household laundry equipment 
Household appliances, n.e.c. ... 
Electric lamp bulbs and tubes... 
Lighting fixtures and equipment 
Household audio and video equipment.. 


Motor vehicles and equipment........ | 
AINGTAR ace Jennniraantsens cies con nes 
Instruments to measure electricity. Fad 
Photographic equipment and supplies................0. 


Railroad transportation 
BUS iCarrlers;:ClaSSif)..2....-.ivense.sens 

TRUCKING) OXCOPNIOCAl coos ysscccrcscossccvensieses vesens 
UES POSIANSEIMICOY cso k sive eecensttierneanpeennstenesncsnos 
Air transportation 
Petroleum pipelines... 
Telephone communications. 
Electric utilities... 
Gas utilities..........0..0.. 
Scrap and waste materials... 
Hardware stores 
Department stores 
Variety stores BE DO EEO EOS 
General merchandise Stores...........:..cseeceeesneeneed 
Grocery stores.... 
Retail bakeries... 
New and used car dealers.. 
Auto and home supply stores. 
Gasoline service stations....... 
Men's and boys' clothing stores............. oat 
Women's Clothing StOres..........c:ecceeeecessseeeeeee eens 
Fratilly ClOtHING StOreS.......tcccsesccresecescesecs ser sveeeey 
VINES GL QLO Seeerseeeret ees vakinn Seeee ceemcaieesonc'eanlst tiene tode4 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores................. 
Household appliance Stores..............ccccceeeeese ees 
Radio, television, and computer stores.. 
Eating and drinking places..... 
Drug stores and proprietary stores.. 
Liquor stores 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores... 
Catalog and mail-order houses 
Commercial banks 
Hotels and motels...............060000 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services.. 
Beauty SNOPS...........-00 
Automotive repair shops 


n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
- Data not available. 
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1973 | 1984 | 1985 | 1986 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 
3353,54,55 79.0 92.3 85.7 95.8 96.3 90.6 91.2 90.3 96.5 93.9 99.6 93.9 
3411 59.2 101.1 99.2 95.9 106.9 108.1 117.5 123.8 129.7 134.6 140.7 146.3 
3423 108.6 97.9 98.8 97.1 100.5 101.0 95.0 93.1 93.1 93.3 100.8 98.4 
3433 78.0 91.6 91.9 96.2 113.7 105.0 114.0 119.4 121.2 121.8 130.2 131.1 
3441 97.1 91.2 99.0 99.0 100.4 97.6 101.2 104.5 103.6 108.1 109.8 110.1 
3442 90.5 101.4 104.8 102.0 104.6 105.8 103.1 103.0 106.7 105.5 103.3 96.8 
3443 = 88.3 87.5 86.4 96.2 90.3 94.1 94.3 98.3 98.3 109.3 109.4 
3452 75.8 85.3 88.8 91.0 97.0 93.8 93.7 96.1 91.9 92.8 95.8 100.5 
3465 74.9 100.5 94.5 95.7 102.8 101.8 96.1 97.3 113.8 120.8 124.9 128.4 
3469 96.8 94.3 88.6 93.9 98.0 95.3 90.4 89.5 98.8 104.8 109.3 112.8 
3491,92,94 93.6 95.0 94.4 93.9 101.4 101.2 102.1 101.7 100.4 104.2 109.7 109.7 
3498 140.8 130.0 120.0 121.4 99.6 102.3 107.0 114.2 109.6 113.3 112.9 113.0 
3519 83.1 90.2 92.0 98.5 106.3 113.2 108.4 103.3 101.2 104.3 119.5 124.9 
3523 108.6 2577 101.6 95.7 112.8 124.0 131.8 125.3 119.1 123.7 131.4 143.4 
3524 70.0 79.3 82.4 93.2 97.5 93.2 94.8 95.8 108.7 114.7 116.6 126.3 
3531 87.9 91.6 92.2 99.1 107.6 110.2 109.6 101.0 100.6 107.0 123.2 132.9 
3532 102.2 90.2 93.7 95.1 102.0 107.0 98.4 90.0 90.1 109.5 99.5 109.3 
3533 156.9 126.0 115.2 105.9 123.1 116.1 113.9 110.9 125.7 122.1 119.9 117.5 
3541 101.4 87.2 89.9 92.0 94.8 99.9 99.2 94.8 113.0 111.4 110.0 111.9 
3542 112.5 90.7 93.1 93.7 113.1 107.9 97.7 88.4 102.5 115.0 104.3 116.2 
3545 105.9 94.6 92.3 95.0 98.2 102.5 104.1 104.6 96.8 101.5 114.8 122.3 
3561,94 84.0 92.0 91.9 92.7 105.7 101.3 103.4 102.5 98.6 105.2 110.6 113.4 
3562 108.0 95.4 91.6 94.1 102.9 99.0 93.1 89.6 97.8 103.8 106.3 107.2 
3563 87.6 90.1 92.2 96.0 103.7 105.3 107.8 110.2 112.7 111.5 UUs 115.0 
3585 100.3 100.1 98.1 95.8 104.0 109.0 106.3 104.8 107.6 111.8 115.1 115.0 
3592 102.9 95.1 98.8 95.7 109.9 119.4 114.1 115.1 126.4 136.4 142.9 143.0 
3612 100.2 95.4 97.0 99.3 102.8 104.3 107.3 110.7 126.5 121.8 143.4 159.9 
3613 88.2 92.2 95.1 95.9 109.1 106.5 106.5 103.9 114.6 123.1 123.8 131.7 
3621 89.0 93.3 94.9 96.8 102.8 103.6 100.9 104.4 111.5 127.1 124.4 139.1 
3631 61.8 92.0 90.3 104.6 116.1 96.8 99.5 104.9 100.9 103.7 127.4 125.5 
3632 70.1 97.5 104.1 101.2 103.3 105.2 107.3 111.8 116.0 116.8 126.7 124.2 
3633 72.3 92.8 93.8 97.4 106.1 98.7 104.0 111.0 115.9 144.8 150.5 131.6 
3639 63.7 85.9 86.3 89.1 100.6 96.3 91.8 80.5 91.6 117.6 118.9 116.0 
3641 61.3 86.4 94.2 91.5 100.3 92.7 98.0 101.8 112.8 100.9 98.9 95.9 
3645,46,47,48 84.1 91.3 96.7 103.0 98.1 97.3 96.0 94.3 98.9 103.7 110.0 107.5 
3651 22.3 84.7 96.3 106.9 106.2 120.5 124.1 135.7 151.8 163.1 179.3 225.3 
371 68.7 91.1 95.3 95.1 103.2 103.3 102.4 96.7 104.3 105.4 107.3 104.4 
3721 79.2 84.7 94.2 93.5 105.8 107.5 112.9 131.4 141.7 142.5 131.8 132.5 
3825 63.7 96.2 95.4 90.4 106.1 105.2 106.2 108.3 119.0 122.4 144.7 163.6 
386 58.9 88.2 86.1 94.1 105.6 113.0 107.8 110.2 116.4 126.9 132.7 129.4 
4011 46.5 78.0 81.5 89.2 108.4 114.6 118.5 127.8 139.6 145.6 - - 
411,13,14 pts. 116.8 100.1 96.1 95.6 107.9 104.6 - - - - - - 
4213 69.5 97.3 93.8 96.8 105.2 109.4 - - - - - - 
43 88.6 98.1 98.4 100.0 99.9 99.7 104.0 103.7 104.5 107.1 106.6 106.5 
4512,13,22 pts. 54.3 88.8 92.0 93.8 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9 100.2 105.8 108.4 
4612,13 93.2 99.4 99.9 102.0 104.8 103.2 102.5 99.0 100.2 104.4 108.1 ere 
aseasiscsascciay 481 42.7 84.5 88.9 95.0 106.2 111.6 113.3 119.8 127.7 135.2 141.6 144.6 
491,3 pt. 88.4 93.8 93.0 95.3 104.9 107.7 110.1 113.4 116.2 120.6 126.8 135.0 
' 492.3 pt 145.5 114.1 111.9 102.1 105.5 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3 107.0 102.2 105.9 
5093 - 89.1 93.4 97.7 95.4 86.0 98.6 98.9 101.7 109.4 107.7 108.9 
525 83.3 96.6 95.6 101.6 108.6 115.2 110.4 102.5 107.2 106.7 114.5 106.4 
531 60.8 90.4 92.6 97.4 99.2 96.9 94.2 98.2 101.2 105.0 107.1 107.6 
533 148.9 141.9 129.2 106.7 101.9 124.5 151.3 154.3 167.7 170.4 160.5 159.3 
539 - 78.6 80.9 97.5 100.8 109.8 116.4 121.8 136.1 159.9 161.6 165.9 
541 109.1 107.9 105.7 103.8 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.7 92.2 91.2 
546 125.6 96.0 87.6 93.6 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 85.6 85.6 84.6 
551 85.1 99.5 99.8 101.6 103.5 102.5 106.1 104.2 106.5 107.4 108.3 107.1 
553 71.4 90.4 94.5 94.3 103.2 101.5 102.8 98.9 98.9 98.9 103.0 106.8 
554 59.5 87.0 93.5 101.8 103.0 105.1 102.6 104.3 109.7 112.4 115.0 119.2 
561 77.6 93.7 98.3 100.7 106.0 109.3 112.8 117.7 116.4 115.7 120.9 122.6 
562 58.9 98.0 99.8 107.0 97.5 99.1 100.8 101.9 110.7 116.2 118.1 122.9 
565 76.2 106.2 103.1 103.3 102.4 105.5 104.9 106.9 112.3 111.6 114.9 128.4 
566 81.3 90.6 97.6 105.5 102.7 107.2 106.2 105.1 111.5 110.8 120.5 123.8 
571 83.9 97.9 94.8 101.2 98.9 101.3 102.2 101.6 108.6 108.9 111.0 116.4 
572 59.8 87.2 94.9 106.5 98.5 103.5 102.8 105.2 113.9 114.6 115.9 119.9 
573 45.6 79.1 89.3 94.1 119.3 115.7 120.9 129.6 143.5 157.3 178.4 195.6 
58 110.3 98.9 96.2 99.3 102.8 102.2 104.0 103.1 102.4 103.1 101.4 102.2 
591 92.2 106.4 102.5 101.6 101.9 102.5 103.6 104.7 103.6 104.7 103.7 102.8 
592 95.0 93.6 101.9 93.8 98.2 101.1 105.2 105.9 108.4 100.5 98.7 104.4 
594 cI 92.6 94.1 97.1 98.4 101.7 101.5 102.0 100.6 103.9 108.2 114.0 
5961 = 80.6 80.8 87.2 107.3 111.4 102.1 107.2 113.8 121.0 120.0 123.9 
602 81.2 89.6 94.3 96.2 102.9 101.3 104.6 107.4 109.4 119.5 119.5 124.4 
701 102.4 101.6 101.2 98.9 97.6 95.0 96.0 99.0 107.6 106.8 111.0 113.2 
721 110.8 107.5 103.3 100.8 97.2 100.5 101.0 98.7 99.9 99.9 101.9 105.1 
723 
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43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


secsondly adjusted 
Annual average 1996 1997 
Country ae 

1995 1996 I ll tT} IV I i] iil IV 
5.6 5.4 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 53 49 49 47 
9.5 9.7 9.5 9.6 9.8 9.9 9.6 9.4 9.0 8.9 
8.5 8.6 8.5 8.5 8.7 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.6 8.3 
3.2 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.5 
11.8 12.6 12.3 12.5 12.7 12.6 12.6 12.7 12.7 12.5 
6.5 7.2 6.9 7.1 7.2 75 Ta 77 78 - 
12.0 12.4 12.0 12.1 12:2 12.1 12.3 12.4 12.2 12.3 
9.4 9.9 9.4 9.6 10.0 10.4 10.6 10.4) > 9.5 8.8 
United Kingdom... B./ 8.2 8.3 ‘ p 7 : 69 6.6 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 

— Data not available. unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 

on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom _and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 
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44. Annud data Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
—T 
Civilian labor force 
United States’... ssseneseseeeeeenneneeee! 419,865 | 121,669] 123,869] 125,840| 126,346 128,105 | 129,200) 131,056] 132,304] 133,943 
Canada... os 13,631 13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 
Australia... 7,758 7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 


60,050 60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 
23,890 23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,640 24,760 24,860 25,100 
28,390 28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 29,860 29,710 29,590 
22,350 22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 

6,500 6,310 6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,320 

4,437 4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 
27,870 28,270 28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 


United Kingdom.... 


Participation rate* 


PPR tC Siearsncscasmnsonnisnasvicnsssareue av cvercseaccaeTencsuivcsasicase 65.6 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 
66.7 67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 
63.0 63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 
61.9 61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 
56.5 56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 §5.3 55.5 
55.0 55.1 55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 54.2 53.7 $3.2 52.8 
47.6 47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 47.7 
56.3 54.2 54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.4 
66.4 66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 
62.9 63.5 64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 
Employed 
UUSTOE CS) ES) re eee cece ero eee een aocene sec eety 112,440 | 114,968} 117,342] 118,793] 117,718] 118,492] 120,259] 123,060] 124,900] 126,708 


12,422 12,819 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 
7,129 7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 
58,320 59,310 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 
21,320 21,520 21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,730 21,710 21,940 21,950 
26,590 26,800 27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 27,920 27,770 27,470 
20,590 20,870 20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 20,050 
5,850 5,830 5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,850 
4,340 4,410 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 
25,010 25,850 26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 


United Kingdom... 


Employment-population ratio® 


RUMOR EAS ANGDS Wieser ar aanayuiy nsasisnassvenesnavierscnnen<caseranenvvocnaeh 61.5 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 
60.8 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 

57.9 58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59:1 59.1 

60.1 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 

50.4 50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 

$1.5 51.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 51.1 50.2 49.7 49.0 

43.8 43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 

Netherlands... 50.7 50.0 50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 §5.2 55.6 
Sweden 65.0 65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.4 §7.9 
56.4 58.1 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 §7.2 57.6 

Unemployed 

7,425 6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 

1,208 1,082 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 

629 576 508 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 


1,730 1,550 1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 
2,570 2,460 2,320 2,200 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,150 


1,800 1,810 1,640 1,460 1,280 1,370 1,720 1,940 1,940 2,120 
1,760 1,790 1,760 1,590 1,580 1,680 2,330 2,560 2,720 2,760 
650 480 450 410 400 390 470 520 510 470 
97 84 72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 


United Kingdom... 2,860 2,420 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 


Unemployment rate 


WBNS LALO S ore cre cee nes aio scicxaee cossnsde vor cnsdnoatesvece ons ves wacuddune 6.2 55 5.3 5.6 6.8 75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 
Canada.. 8.9 7.8 75 841 10.4 113) 11.2 10.4 9.5 9.7 
Australia. 8.1 1) 6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 
2.9 2:5 2.3 Pea) 21 2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 
10.8 10.3 9.6 9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.6 
6.3 6.3 §.7 5.0 4.3 4.6 5.7 6.5 6.5 7.2 
7.9 7.9 7.8 7.0 6.9 7.3 10.2 11.3 12.0 12.1 
10.0 7.6 7.0 6.2 5.9 5.6 6.6 7.2 7.0 6.4 
2.2 1.9 1.6 1.8 3.1 5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 
10.3 8.6 7.2 6.9 8.8 10.1 10.5 9.7 8.7 8.2 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. 3 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
For additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the Unite 
Data" in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data not availabl 


? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
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45. Annudi indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100) 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 1973 1980 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 
Output per hour 
WIIVIRO GD SURO Sooo c sees oscar cwut eccewcsuesnrnerdsaseeaceeneetenee - - - 71.9 88.2 94.3 97.8 97.0 
Canada 40.5 60.4 72.2 78.5 92.6 93.5 93.9 94.3 
Japan... 14.0 38.0 48.1 63.9 76.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 
Belgium... 17.8 32.7 42.6 64.5 87.6 88.7 91.7 96.7 
Denmark.. 29.5 52.1 66.1 89.2 90.0 89.6 92.9 96.1 
France.. 23.0 45.5 53.9 70.5 85.2 86.7 92.7 97.4 
Germany. 29.2 §2.1 61.1 77.3 89.5 88.4 91.6 94.4 
19.6 36.8 43.9 64.0 82.6 85.0 86.6 89.4 
Netherlands... 19.6 38.6 48.9 70.0 91.2 91.9 93.9 97.3 
Norway.... 36.7 57.8 67.6 76.7 89.0 93.3 92.1 94.6 
Sweden... 27.6 52.8 62.1 74.0 88.5 90.1 90.8 93.8 
United Kingdom.... 30.5 43.7 51.9 54.9 74.7 78.8 83.1 87.1 
Output 
United States.... - - - 77.4 91.0 97.9 104.4 104.0 
Canada... 34.2 61.0 77.6 85.9 99.3 104.1 109.4 110.3 
Japan 10.7 38.8 50.0 59.9 74.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 
Belgium 30.7 67.5 70.6 78.2 89.0 88.7 93.1 98.9 
Denmark. 40.1 66.8 78.1 89.7 101.7 97.6 99.1 100.3 
France 32.4 66.9 80.1 92.7 91.2 91.1 96.3 101.6 
41.5 70.9 78.5 85.3 89.7 88.0 90.9 94.0 
21.5 44.8 54.1 78.7 84.8 88.5 94.8 98.6 
31.8 59.7 67.9 77.6 88.1 89.3 92.7 96.9 
56.6 89.1 102.2 103.6 108.1 110.7 105.3 101.3 
46.5 81.7 88.5 91.8 105.2 107.7 110.2 111.6 
United Kingdom... 68.4 91.2 100.6 88.1 91.1 95.3 102.0 106.6 
Total hours 
United States.... 92.2 104.5 110.5 107.6 103.1 103.9 106.8 107.2 
Canada 84.5 100.9 107.5 109.5 107.2 111.4 116.5 117.0 
76.3 102.3 104.0 93.8 97.3 96.6 99.8 100.8 
Belgium... 172.1 176.3 165.6 121.4 101.6 100.0 101.5 102.3 
Denmark. 135.8 128.3 118.1 100.6 113.1 109.0 106.6} 104.3 
France.... 140.6 147.0 148.7 131.5 107.2 105.1 104.0 104.4 
Germany. 142.4 136.1 128.4 110.3 100.1 99.6 99.2 99.5 
Italy......... 109.6 121.8 123.4 123.0 102.7 104.1 109.5 110.2 
Netherlands... 162.7 154.5 138.7 111.0 96.6 97.2 98.7 99.6 
Norway.... 154.0 154.3 161.2 135.0 121.6 118.6 114.3 107.1 
Sweden... 168.3 154.7 142.5 124.0 118.9 119.5 121.4 119.0 
United Kingdom 224.4) 208.6 194.0 160.3 121.9 120.9 122.7 122.3 
Compensation per hour 
Winlted States. Fier ans-snaungerecerosrsenerareeror eee 14.9 23.8 28.6 55.8 78.6 80.8 84.0 86.8 
Canada... 10.5 18.3 22.9 50.2 77.5 79.8 83.3 86.4 
Japan... 4.3 16.5 26.8 58.6 76.1 77.9 79.2 84.2 
Belgium... 5.5) 14.1 21.6 52:9 77.2 79.0 80.6 84.8 
Denmark. 4.6 13.2 20.4 49.4 72.9 79.7 82.5 87.2 
France. 4.3 10.5 14.9 41.3 76.8 79.7 82.7 87.2 
Germany... 8.1 20.8 29.1 53.8 73.1 76.6 79.6 83.4 
1.6 4.6 7.0 27.9 62.6 66.1 68.7 75.5 
6.4 20.4 31.8 64.8 85.2 87.9 87.6 88.4 
4.7 11.8 17.0 39.0 69.1 78.5 83.3 87.2 
Sweden... 4 41 10.8 15.2 37.4 63.1 67.3 rANALA 79.4 
URGING AO: sn 8c5 os nccssscccanctaon neste nee sens 3.1 6.5 9.7 33.9 59.7 66.3 70.6 75.2 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States... - - - 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.4 
Canada... 25.9 30.3 31.8 63.9 83.6 85.3 88.7 91.7 
30.9 43.3 55.7 91.7 99.0 96.0 93.4 94.0 
31.1 43.1 50.6 81.4 88.1 89.1 87.9 87.8 
Denmark. 16:5 25.3 30.8 55.3 81.0 89.0 88.8 90.7 
France... 18.7 23.0 27.6 58.6 90.2 92.0 89.3 89.5 
Germany. 28.0 39.9 47.6 69.6 81.6 86.7 86.9 88.3 
8.0 12.6 16.0 43.7 75.8 77.8 79.4 84.4 
32.9 52.7 65.0 92.6 93.4 95.7 93.3 90.8 
12.9 20.4 25.1 50.8 77.7 84.1 90.4 92.2 
14.9 20.5 24.4 50.6 71.3 74.7 79.0 84.7 
United Kingdom... 10.3 14.8 18.7 61.7 79.9 84.1 84.9 86.3 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States... - - - 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.4 
32.3 35.1 38.4 66.1 72.7 77.8 87.1 93.6 
10.9 15.3 26.1 51.6 74.5 84.2 92.4 86.3 
Belgium.. 20.0 27.9 41.9 89.6 63.4 76.7 76.8 71.6 
Denmark. 13.5 20.4 30.9 59.4 60.4 78.4 79.5 74.8 
France.... 
United Kingdom.. 


— Data not available. 
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1990 


97.7 
95.8 
95.4 
96.9 
96.0 
99.1 
99.0 
92.8 
98.6 
96.6 
95.0 
90.1 


102.5 
106.2 

96.3 
101.0 

99.3 
103.5 

99.1 
100.4 
100.1 
100.2 
110.6 
106.4 


104.9 
110.8 
100.9 
104.3 
103.3 
104.5 
100.1 
108.2 
101.6 
103.7 
116.4 
118.0 


91.0 
91.3 
90.7 
89.6 
92.6 
91.8 
89.4 
84.0 
90.8 
92.3 
87.6 
83.5 


93.1 
95.2 
95.0 
92.5 
96.5 
92.6 
90.3 
90.5 
92.1 
95.6 
92.3 
92.6 


93.1 
98.6 
83.1 
88.9 
94.1 


1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 

= abet 

98.2 101.6 105.8 109.2 112.7 
96.3 101.7 106.2 107.5 108.6 
99.4 100.5 101.8 109.2 114.1 
99.1 104.1 110.0 109.3 - 
97.9 106.8 = = - 
98.7 101.8 110.4 114.5 117.0 
102.0} 100.4 108.0 11141 115.7 
95.3 104.5 107.4 110.7 113.3 
99.6 102.1 112.1 115.9 - 
97.5 100.6) 101.4 102.5 103.3 
95.0 106.7 116.1 122.0 124.8 
94.4 105.6 108.7 107.7 107.5 
98.8 103.0 109.8 113.6 116.7 
98.7 104.8 112.8 W171 118.6 
101.4 96.0 95.4 100.5 105.0 
100.7 96.9 101.4 104.4 = 
99.2 101.1 103.0 105.9 105.6 
101.7 96.2 101.3 105.4 106.2 
102.8 91.5 93.1 93.4 92.9 
99.7 96.6} 101.9 107.7 106.8 
100.6 98.3 103.3 105.8 = 
98.3 102.7 106.7 109.9 112.9 
103.6 101.3 115.7 127.0 129.8 
100.6 101.4 105.6 108.0 108.5 
100.6 101.4 103.8 104.1 103.5 
102.5 103.0 106.2 108.9 109.1 
102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.0 
101.6 93.2 92.2 95.6 = 
101.3 94.7 - - - 
103.0 94.5 91.8 92.0 90.8 
100.8 91.1 86.2 84.0 80.3 
104.6 92.4 94.8 97.2 94.3 
101.0 96.3 92.2 91.3 = 
100.8 102.1 105.2 107.2 109.3 
109.0 94.9 99.6 104.1 104.0 
106.6 96.0 97.2 100.3 100.9 
95.7 102.4 105.1 108.8 112.0 
97.1 100.1 102.1 103.9 108.5 
95.9 104.6 106.7 110.0 111.6 
95.3 105.0 108.4 111.7 - 
96.2 102.4 - - - 
96.3 103.6 106.2 107.7 110.0 
95.1 106.1 112.1 117.5 123.4 
93.1 107.1 106.6 109.2 117.1 
95.2 103.8 107.1 109.9 - 
97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 114.0 
95.4 98.0 101.1 107.4 114.3 
93.1 106.6 109.9 110.8 115.0 
97.5 100.8 99.4 99.7 99.3 
100.9 98.4 96.1 96.7 99.9 
96.5 104.1 104.9 100.7 97.8 
96.1 100.9 98.6 102.2 - 
98.3 95.9 97.9 102.2 104.9 
97.6 101.8 96.2 94.0 94.0 
93.2 105.6 103.9 105.7 106.6 
97.7 102.5 99.2 98.6 103.3 
95.5 101.7 95.5 94.9 - 
100.0 100.9 102.9 106.5 110.3 
100.4 91.8 87.0 88.0 91.6 
98.6 101.0 101.1 102.9 107.0 
97.5 100.8 99.4 99.7 99.3 
106.4 92.1 85.0 85.2 88.5 
90.9 118.8 130.1 135.9 114.0 
90.4 93.8 94.8 111.6 = 
92.7 89.2 93.0 110.2 109.1 
91.8 97.3 

110.7 

75.8 82.5 

92.4 104.0 - 

90.7 106.1 

79.6 


46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 
mEaUaHY ond type of case 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 ‘| 1994 ‘| 1995 ‘| 1996‘ 
PRIVATE SECTOR” 
“POSER RET SIS casgrcedecdecn EogSce ge AL Ee DCO EE ECO See EEE eS eee 7.9 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 
Lost workday cases. 3.6 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 
Lost workdays............ 64.9 65.8 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 = = =) = 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 
OPS) ELL OTR TES) Aster ssatret se aonepecotasso GUC oS eng ose ea aPE Bee So Sosa Eee 11.4 ler 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 Aiea 10.0 9.7 8.7 
Lost workday cases.... S30 5.6 57 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 
Lost workdays 91.3 93.6 94.1 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 = = = - 
Mining 
Total cases ... 8.4 7.4 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 6.4 
Lost workday cases. 4.8 44 4.9 54 48 5.0 4.5 44 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 
Lost workdays 145.3 125.9 144.0 152\11 137.2 119.5 129.6 204.7 - - - - 
Construction 
Total cases 15.2 152 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.4 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 
Lost workday cases. 6.8 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 C7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5:5 4.9 45 
Lost workdays... 128.9 134.5 135.8 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 = = — = 
Qelleral bunauiig CoMmractors: 
PON CARS cress ite ccecunvesuuvee ss ccpanseduu stein relaeshilsesijesvoeleet seis 15.2 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 
Lost workday cases.... 6.8 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 5:5 5.4 Sat 5.1 4.4 4.0 
Lost workdays............ 120.4 122.7 134.0 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 = - - - 
Meavy CONSUUCUUT, exGept DUNUNIY: 
Total cases 14.5 14.7 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 aien) 10.2 9.9 9.0 
Lost workday cases. 6.3 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 4.3 
Lost workdays......... 127.3 132.9 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - = 
Special taues Collraciors: 
Total cases 15.4 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.41 10.4 
Lost workday cases. 7.0 he 7A 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 4.8 
Lost workdays... 133.3 140.4 135.7 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 - - - = 
Manufacturing 
Total cases 10.4 10.6 11.9 13.1 13:1 13.2 12.7 12.5 A 2ht 12.2 11.6 10.6 
Lost workday cases.... 4.6 47 5.3 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 §.3 5:5 5.3 4.9 
DESERET aaa saya nea oe wp neat oe ecw re snares econ Suet ane 80.2 85.2 95.5 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - - 
Durable goods: 
Total cases 10.9 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 
Lost workday cases. 47 4.8 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 Seti 6.5 5.4 §:7, 5.6 Set 
Lost workdays............ 82.0 87.1 96.8 111.1 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
QUE IG SES eee ree eat ase eer «na waisielaxaulesaleesujenistesucwesnlcepany acess >a 18.5 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 
Lost workday cases.... 9.3 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 Voth 7.0 6.8 
Lost workdays. 171.4 ence 176.5 189.1 WS 172.5 172.0 165.8 = = = - 
rurtitture ana Wxtures: 
Total cases 15.0 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 
Lost workday cases.... 6.3 6.3 6.7 7.3 7.2 7.8 t2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 
BRFSS AN SS eter er Cy sacs c ach neds pata oRaeatbucivabessonbivetaenuccvannes 100.4 103.0 103.6 415.7 = - - 128.4 - - - - 
Swe, Clay, ANU YlasSs prouucls: 
Total cases ............. 13.9 13.6 14.9 16.0 15:5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 
Lost workday cases. 6.7 6.5 Tel 7.5 7.4 7:3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0 
Lost workdays......... 127.8 126.0 135.8 141.0 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 - = = - 
Prittiary tela! Wausines: 
OPOMEU GID Ca aa pease a ORE OSE ee eas 12.6 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 17.7 IZA) 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 
Lost workday cases.... 6.7 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.41 7.4 rau 7.3 7.2 TRO 6.8 
Lost workdays 113.8 125.5 145.8 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 176:5) = - - - 
Fabricated Ileldl ProQuUClLS: 
Total cases 16.3 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 
Lost workday cases.... 6.9 6.8 7.2 8.0 7.9 7.9 7A 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 
REPO CREE ERY Seererncestnela tie onevens -ancors.seBoviessavarvesscessonnseesranazecerssrce->- 110.1 115.5 121.9 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 = - - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases 10.8 10.7 11.3 Laat 12.1 12.0 AA 2 11.1 11.1 11.6 11.2 9.9 
Lost workday cases. 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.7 4.8 47 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 
EMEC Gere ence hv scasaunxvarsvnsrardaneasoorspocervanenssaesvanee 69.3 72.0 72.7 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 = = - - 
CICCUOIIC alu Ullier GleCUICd! C4UIPIIErL. 
Total cases 6.4 6.4 tee 8.0 94 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 
Lost workday cases. Vii 2.7 3:1 33 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3:3) 3.1 
Lost workdays... 45.7 49.8 55.9 64.6 717.8 79.4 83.0 81.2 = - = - 
| fanisporauon equipime 
Rr teases a es cine seein. c nasina det danniien eeeeeee ete ove sie.oag 9.0 9.6 13:5 Wty Niet 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 
Lost workday cases... 3.9 4.1 5.7, 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 Lisl 7A 7.8 7.9 7.0 
Lost workdays............ 71.6 79.1 105.7 134.2 138.6 153.7 166.1 186.6 - = = - 
INISUUIMCMLS ala relateu prouucis: 
Total cases 5.2 5.3 5.8 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 
EASON MEERIR CARADOC sh cv anes cot pda sce eascaxavassaaeensscsacerstrecpesndvencaceneee 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.5 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.5 2.7 2.4 2.3 
Lost workdays............ 37.9 42.2 43.9 §1.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 rs - - - 
MISCONANEOUS Ianulaciuring WiGUSINeS: 
Total cases 9.7 10.2 10.7 11.3 11.1 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 
Lost workday cases. 4.2 4.3 4.6 51 §.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 
Lost workdays......... 73.2 70.9 81.5 91.0 97.6 113.1 104.0 108.2 - - - - 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 


1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 * 


Nondurable goods: 


Total cases 9.6 10.0 
Lost workday cases... 4.4 4.6 
Lost workdays 77.6 82.3 


Food and kindred products: 
TOtal CASOS ics snscesse sens cocweasvswceven ans ane\snaleevontvieests ewe Reesen ss cnctevaene 16.7 16.5 


Lost workday cases 8.1 8.0 

Lost workdays. 138.0 137.8 
| ODACCO ProauCls: 

Total cases 7.3 6.7 

Lost workday cases. 3s 3.0 2.5 

LO StIWOMKGAYS ian ccei5e 5 nos dee ctuscs sevens Doapeneeenucs eres remntec connie $1.7 45.6 
rexue mune 

Total cases ..... 7.8. 7.8 

Lost workday cases. 3.0 3.1 

Lost workdayS..........- 57.4 59.3 


Apparel ana omer texte proaucts: 
Total CASOS -..i-cecacc vse scnveesuscersiven eva ska suttonscurisusmosbevexasactenceemt are 6.7 6.7 


Lost workday cases 2.6 2.7 

Lost workdays 441 49.4 
raper ana aiieO proaucts: 

Total cases 10.2 10.5 

Lost workday cases... | 47 4.7 

LOSE: WOKKGAYS Siac -vcca ya anceescecspnesattoi<ncsepnesicsedot sober kanceceannsoun Dyn 94.6 99.5 
rrnung ana puoisning: 

WOtali CASOS) <5 voxee seep nseetenta cnc coon amtinonness Tceeewaeiasccnsstemeres 6.3 6.5 

Lost workday case: 2.9 2.9 

Lost workdays........... 49.2 50.8 
Uneinicals ana aie proauuts: 

Total cases §.1 6.3 

Lost workday cases 5 2.3 oun 

Lost workdays........... 38.8 49.4 
remoieurn ana Coal progucis: 

Total cases 5.1 7A 

Lost workday cases.. “ 2.4 3.2 

LO St: WOK GAYS. 2. <..-5.0-.cesivacccceascacencaedaey <dteeeedaincsmese evan tenacacxeene tte 49.9 67.5 
HuOver and Mmiscelaneous plaSucs progucts: 

Total cases 13.4 14.0 

Lost workday cases.. 6.3 6.6 

Lost workdays 107.4 118.2 
Leaner ana leaner proagucts: 

Total cases 10.3 10.5 

Lost workday cases.. 4.6 4.8 

Lost workdays 88.3 83.4 


Transportation and public utilities 
MOtal GASSSr xc cassvainunor. ceuetemusiwes a Unset cant aa eiccare ey cea eneeielceceemie neal 8.6 8.2 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays. 


Wholesale and retail trade 
MORAN CAS OS eecrcencseoune contueeseec core ee ene pair sient ene etan sine eens atlanta 7.4 Tike 


Lost workday cases. 3.2 3.3 

Lost workdays 50.7 54.0 
wnolesaie age: 

Total cases 7.2 Tie. 

Lost workday cases.. 3.5 3.6 

OSE WORK GAYS ora cere stan eeyarencctires eeeee era apenas see eee cae seco reer 59.8 62.5 
mela (rage: 

Total cases 7.5 7.8 

Lost workday cases.. s 3.1 3.2 

Lost workdays............. -| 47.0 50.5 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Total cases 2.0 2.0 

Lost workday cases.. a 9 9 

Lost workdays... Magsthienc soap pa cpaatUtesuee ss Sastoneaeancee one teeta ees aetoeeNe 15.4 17.1 

Services 
Total cases 5.4 5.3 


Lost workday cases. 
LOSE WOTKGA YS c.ccratts wun seaetoreanvsticcutuecsbnvuncuentnttees ck vaduiak tegen rea 


" Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

; Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

* The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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4 es 


aa | 11.4 11.6 ater 11.5 11.3 10.7 
5.1 5.4 5.5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 
93.5 101.7 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 = 


7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 
3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 
59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 = 
12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 
5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 4.6 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 


200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 


weeks per year). 


* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 


from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 


° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
— Data not available. 


47. Fatd occupationd injuries by event or exposure, 1992-96 


Fatalities 

Event or exposure’ 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Percent 
NMR S scpanst ac eta sseess x ads acs xin ey Sap aPR DANI Xo ade ann epHaReR Sis 6,217 6,331 6,632 6,275 6,112 100 
Transportation incidents... 2,484 2,499 2,762 2,588 2,556 42 
Highway incident. 1,158 1,242 1,343 1,345 1,324 22 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment. 578 659 654 642 656 1 
Moving in same direction 78 100 120 127 95 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming 201 245 230 246 214 4 
Moving in intersection 107 123 144 99 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment 192 189 255 275 240 4 
Noncollision incident...........csceseeeeeee 301 336 373 351 348 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision...... 213 236 274 261 264 4 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident. 436 392 409 389 369 6 
OM ETRNANG | eerie ana ccaverscustinnesaccevecsessuvsaveazansess 208 214 226 210 204 3 
Worker struck by vehicle....... 346 365 391 388 349 6 
Railway incident. 66 86 81 82 75 1 
Water vehicle incident... 109 119 94 87 107 2 
Aircraft incident.............. 353 282 426 283 320 5 
ASSAUItS ANd VIOIENt ACHS...........cesecsereeseneessesseerssensnssessnseerenserees 1,281 1,329 1,321 1,280 1,144 19 
Homicides 1,044 1,074 1,080 1,036 912 15 
Hitting, kicking, beating 52 35 47 46 47 1 
Shooting me 852 884 934 762 751 12 
Stabbing..... ne 90 95 60 67 79 1 
SOH-IMMCSA MNJOMSS vec seniaceanonnscseseveeseneussnesenussecausennstessonsrsevend 205 222 214 221 199 3 
Contact with objects and equipment 1,004 1,045 1,017 916 1,005 16 
Struck by object.............. 557 565 590 547 579 9 
Struck by falling object. 361 346 372 341 402 7 
Struck by flying object..... 14s 81 68 63 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects. 316 311 280 255 283 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery..... 159 151 147 131 146 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials 110 138 132 99 130 2 
rea ease eretener ewe ween ce men cote ee eeaetetccepen dec encvarsretvedispbsiota inanancacsenuccecosecseas 600 618 665 650 684 41 
Fall to lower level........ 507 534 580 577 607 10 
Fall from ladder. 78 76 86 97 95 2 
Fall from rOOf......:0:-eseeeeeeseees 108 120 129 143 148 2 
Fall from scaffold, staging 66 71 89 82 88 1 
PAM OPA SANIN NOV Oba as cx onan nea anode cntsnacaun sv anasesadarnavananexesnvsnevs 62 49 63 53 49 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments.. 605 592 641 609 523 9 
Contact with electric current. 334 325 348 348 279 5 
Contact with overhead power lines.... 140 115 132 139 116 2 
Contact with temperature extremes....... 33 38 50 56 32 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances 127 116 133 107 119 2 
Inhalation of substances......... 83 68 84 62 75 1 
Oxygen deficiency... 111 112 109 97 92 2 
Drowning, submersion 78 90 89 77 67 1 
Fires ANd OXplOSiONs .............2sceeeneesceeessssesrssnsncesensenessessenssnsonens 167 204 202 207 184 3 
Other events or exposures” Meats Minos estes aks os wns anb serine nee 76 44 24 25 16 ad 


ed 


a 


Classification Structures. 
2 Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals because of 


rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or data that are not 
available or that do not meet publication criteria. 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories not 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Series Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered number 

Employment situation April 3 March May 8 April June 5 May 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs May 7 1stquarter June4 4st quarter 2; 39-42 
Sea bortand export April15 March May 12 April June 11 May 34-38 
Price Indexes a 
Producer Price Indexes April 9 March May 13 April June 12 May 2; 31-33 
Consumer Price indexes April 14 March May 14 April June 16 May 2; 28-30 
Real earnings April 14 March May 14 April June 16 May 13-16 


Employment Cost Indexes April 30 18 quarter 1-3; 21-24 


